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CHAPTER XVI. 

The canoe exchanged— Wooden shoes of Zagoshi— De- 
parture from Zagoshi— Difficulty of obtaining paddles— 
The Niger below Rabba— A night on the river— Hippo- 
potami— D^cannie Island— Progress of Mahomedonism— 
Scenery of the river— Gungo Island— Native canoes — 
Want of ail Interpreter— Natives of Gungo— Danger of 
the canoe — Height of the river— Fofo Island— FaUtah 
mode of obtaining tribute— Arrive at Egga— The Chief 
of Egga— Curiosity of the People— An important Visiter 
—Fean of the Canoe-people, and their refusal to proceed. 

Friday, October 16<A. — ^We were up and stirring 
at a very early hour in the morning, packing up 
our clothes and getting our luggttge ready for 
embarkation. But when this was ail done we 
met with a sudden and unforeseen embarrassment, 
— ^Uie sable ‘ King of the Dark Water ’ laughed 
at the idea of giving us a canoe on the faith of 
receiving payment ftom the prince of the Falktahs, 
and refused at first to deliver up to us our own, 
which we had obtained from Pathshie, and which 
tve had kept with so much anxiety and trouble. 
At length, after much importunity, we induced 
voL. in. » 
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tltif chief to restore them into our hands ; and our 
iliinp, and the clothes of our people, with a 
^Quamity of rice, corn, calavances, and honey, were 
removed into them from our late residence. 

When all this was done, and we were quite 
ready to start, the old chief came down to the 
water-side to bid us farewell, according to his 
avowed purpose, but in reality to offer us a com- 
modious canoe in exchange for our own, if we 
would consent to give him ten thousand cowries 
in addition to them. This was agreed to on our 
parts after a little delay, for we considered that it 
would be infinitely more comfortable to have our 
people and all our things with us in the same 
canoe ; and that it would be less laborious, rather 
than he liable to casualties and accidents by sepa- 
ration. We had fortunately realized a sufficient 
number of cowries from the sale of needles at 
Rabha, and while I was shifting our things from 
our canoe into another, my brother walked ]>ack 
with the old chief to his residence, where he found 
all the people of the house gathered round the 
trunk of a large tree whicli was burning in the 
hut. Here he paid the chief ten thousand cowries 
for the canoe, which having done, lie rejoined me 
at the water-side, I had forgotten to mention 
that the principal inhabitants, owing to the soft- 
ness of the soil during the rainy season, wear 
large wooden shoes when they go abroad in bad 
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weather; but the lower elass of peojde and our* 
selves generally went barefoot. It is merely a 
flat piece of a very hard species of wood as long 
as the foot) supported at each end by thick pieces, 
as shown in the sketch. A small piece of leath^ 
passing through holes in it, and leaving a noose 
on the upper part, serves to confine the great toe 
to it, and the heel is also secured by another piece 
passing over the instep. The annexed sketch is 
a representation of it. 



The canoes made here ar^ of a particular de- 
scription, very much resemUIng what are called 
punts in England, but are perfectly straight and 
fiat- bottomed. Tlu'y are generally formed out of 
one Jog of wood, and are of an immense size. 
That which we purchased is about fifteen feet in 
length and four in breadth, but tliey make them 
nearly as large again. 

As soon as our goods were all transferred into 

B 2 
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canoe^ wbicb, after all, was not 
near Urge en(>ugh for our purpose, we found it to 
be exiiemely leaky, and patched up in a thousand 
pUceAi , saw that we had been cheated by the 
niiful ♦ King of the Dark Water,* but rather than 
enter into an interminable dispute on the subject, 
which might involve ua in further difficulties, we 
held our jieace, and put up with the imposition 
without A murmur. We had been prevented from 
perceiving the canoe’s defects before by the excite- 
ment of preparation and the hurry of departure. 
And yet after we had all got into her, we waited 
till we were weary for the arrival of a messenger 
that was to have accompanied us a little way on 
our journey ; but he did not come, and we resolved 
to leave without him. Therefore, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, we bade farewell to the * King of 
the Dark Water * and tlie hundreds of spectators 
who were ga^iug at us, fired two muskets, accom- 
panied with three o|||r8, and launching out into 
the river, we were smm out of their sight. 
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NotwithstEnding hia recent artful proceedings, 
ibis old mah had behaved to us with moat 
attentive faoapit^liiy^ in which he was imitated by 
his principal people, who were as friendly to us as 
we could desire. We could not expect that the 
first flow of feeling and generosity should con- 
tinue. Wbateve^ is violent,^ it has been often 
remarked, ^ is seldom lasting ; * and when this re- 
mark is applied to the passions of unlettered and 
uncivilised man, surely we ought not to be sur- 
prised at their advances of friendship becoming 
less frequent, and their hospitality decreasing With 
their admiration. 

It is inconceivable what difficulties we have 
experienced in obtaining paddles for our canoe ; 
no where have we found people willing to sell us 
any, and, until we reached Zagozhi, we could in- 
duce no one to spare us a paddle ; they would not 
do it for the world. However, at Madjie, and 
other places, we returned the hospitality which we 
received from the chiefs, by suffering our men to 
go out at night, when it was dark, and when the 
villagers were asleep, and steal what we found an 
invincible difficulty in procuring by fairer means. 
The paddles thus obtained were concealed from 
their owners, and from our ill-natured Nouffie 
guide, in the bottom of a canoe, under a quantity 
of mats ; and though our men were suspected ot 
the offence, yet we werej permitted to pass on 
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unmoleeted. It was by aucb mean and unworthy 
Shifts as tliese. tliat we- found ourselves in a con-» 
dition this morning of proceeding down the Niger 
for the first time, without any foreign assistance 
whatever. We were overjoyed at this, for nothing 
can be more irksome and unpleasant than to be at 
the beck and tmder the control of an interested 
gtude or messenger, to stop the canoe whenever 
he may think fit, and to land at every town which 
might suit his own convenience. It is pleasant^ 
very pleasant, Xo feel that one is his own master. 

As we have already said, Zagozhi was soon out 
of sight ; but though we journeyed with tolerable 
rapidity, the city of Rabba remained long in view. 
We fancied at first that we were pursued from 
thence by several canoes which w'ere filled with 
people, but we learnt, soon after, that they were 
engaged in trade, and only pursuing their cus* 
ternary avocations. The breadth of the channel 
between Zagozhi and Rabba is not more than two 
miles in our estimation, and the direction of it 
about south-east. Our course from the landing* 
place was along the shore of the island, on the 
Rabba side, for about twenty minutes, when we 
arrived at its extremity. The river then ran east, 
and its breadth appeared to be about four miles. 

A little before nine a,m., we passed a ferry, 
where we observed a great many canoes crossing 
and recrossing with passengers and horses to the 
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Ynfriba aide. On inquiry, wc found that they 
were gcRug to the market of Aldrie. This is the 
amna place mentioned as Lying to the south-west of 
Katun ga. A range of low hills appeared on each 
aide of the river as far as the eye could discern, 
but at some little distance from the bank, some* 
times about five miles ; and we passed along the 
side of a large C(me-shaped iiill, completely de- 
tached from the range^ and rising with abruptness 

a few paces only from the water^s edge. The 
borders of the river were exceedingly flat, low, 
and swampy, and appeared as though they were 
partially overflowed, for trees and shrubs were 
shooting up in many places out of the body of the 
water. 

We observed several large and small towns as 
we paddled along, all of them in situations ex- 
tremely low, which gave them a truly uncomfort- 
able and wretched appearance. Besides fish, the 
principal food of the inhabitants is rice, of which 
they cultivate vast quantities. The rice- grounds 
are now almost all inundated ; some of tliem are 
as much as three or four miles from any percep- 
tible human habitation. 

We made no stop whatever on the river, not 
even at meal times, our men suflering the canoe 
to glide down with the stream while they were 
eating their food. At five in the afternoon they 
all complained of fatigue, and we looked around 
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for, a Janding-pteijef vfhm we nHghfc reat awMle, 
but w.e could.;findi uone» for every village which 
We aaw aft^r that hour was unfortunately situated 
behind large thick morasses and sloughy bogs^ 
through which, after vwrious tedious and pro^ 
voking trials, we found it impossible to penetrate, 
lye ware employed three hours in the afternoon in 
endeavouring to find a landing at some village, 
and though we saw them distinctly enough from ' 
the water, we could not find a passage through the 
morasses, behind which they lay. Therefore we 
were compelled to relinquish the attempt, and con* 
tinue our course on the Niger. We passed several 
beautiful islands in ike course of the day, all cul- 
tivated and inhabited, but low and flat. The width 
of the river appeared to vary considerably ; some- 
times it seemed to be two or three miles across, and 
at others double that width. Tlie cunent drifted 
us along very rapidly, and we guessed it to be 
running at the rate of three or four miles an hour. 
The direction of the stream continued nearly east. 

The day had been excessively warm, and the 
sun set in beauty and grandeur, shooting forth 
rays tingetl with the most radiant hues, which 
extended to the zenith. Nevertheless the appear- 
ance of the firm ament, all glorious as it was, be- 
tokened a coming storm ; the wind whistled wildly 
through the tall rushes, and darkness soon covered 
the earth like a veil. This rendered us more 
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anxiouB than em td land somewhete* we cated 
not where, and to endeavour to procure shelter for 
the night, if not in k village, at least under a tree. 
Accordingly^, rallying the drooping spirits of cmr 
men^ we encouraged them to renew their exertions 
by setting them the example, and our canoe darted 
Bilcnlly and swiftly down the current We were 
enabled to steer her rightly by the vividness of 
tlie lightning, which flashed across the water con^ 
tinually, and by this means also we could dis** 
tinguish any danger before us, and avoid the 
numerous small islands with which the river is 
interspersed, and which otherwise might have em* 
batrassed us very seriously. But though we could 
])erceive almost close to us several lamps burning 
in comfortable-looking huts, and could plainly dis- 
tinguish the voices of their occupants ; and though 
we exerted all our strength to get at them, we 
were foiled in every attempt, by reason of the 
sloughs and fens, and we were at last obliged to 
abandon them in despair. Some of these lights, 
after leading us a long way, eluded our search, and 
vanished from our sight like an ignis fatuus^ and 
others danced about we knew not how nor where. 
But what was more vexatious than all, after we 
had got into an inlet, and toiled and tugged for a 
full half hour against the current, which in this 
little channel was uncommonly rapid, to approach 
a village from wliich w6 thought it flowed, both 
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village and Ughte teemed to eink into the earth, the 
sound of the people's voiees cemdof a sudden, and 
when we fancied we were actually close to the spot, 
we strained our eyes in vain to see a single hut— 
all wiw gloomy, dismal, cheerless, and solitary. It 
seemed the work of enchantment ; every thing 
was as visionary as * sceptres grasped in sleep.* 
We had paddled along the banks a distance of 
not less than thirty miles, every inch of which we 
had attentively examined, but not a bit of dry 
land could anywhere be discovered which was 
firm enough to bear our weight. Therefore we 
resigned ourselves to circumstances, and all of us 
having been refreshed with a little cold rice and 
honey, and water from the stream, we permitted 
tlie canoe to drift down with the current, for our 
men were too much fatigued with the labours of 
die day to work any longer. But liere a fresh 
evil arose, which we were unprepared to meet. 
An incredible number of hippopotami arose very 
near us, and came plashing, snorting, and plunging, 
all round the canoe, and placed us in imminent 
danger. Thinking to frighten them off, we fired 
a shot or two at them, but the noise only called up 
from the water, and out of die fens, about as many 
more of their unwieldy companions, and we were 
more closely beset than before. Our people, who 
had never, in all their lives, been exposed in a 
canoe to such huge and formidable beasts, trem- 
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Wed with fear and apprehension, and absolutely 
wept aloud ; and their terror was not a little in- 
creased by the dreadfol peak of thunder which 
rattled over their heads, and by the awful dark-^ 
ness which prevailed, broken at intervals by flashes 
of lightning, whose powerful glare was truly 
awful. Our people tell us, that these formidable 
animals frequently upset canoes in the river, when 
every one in them is sure to perish. These came 
so close to us, that we could reach them with the 
butt end of a gun. When I fired at the first, 
wliich I must have hit, every one of them came 
to the surface of the water, and pursued us so 
fast over to the north bank, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty imaginable we could keep be** 
fore them. Having fired a second time, the 
report of my gun was followed by a loud roaring 
noise, and we seemed to increase our distance 
from them. There were two Bornou men among 
our crew, who were not so frightened as the 
rcht, having seen some of these creatures before 
on Lake Tchad, where, they say, plenty of them 
abound. 

However, the terrible hippopotami did us no 
kind of mischief whatever ; no doubt, at first when 
we interrupted them, they were only sporting and 
wallowing in the river for their own amusement ; 
but had they upset our canoe, we should have 
paid dearly for it* 
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^ We obsery^. $, h^iik on the norU^ side of the 
j^rtly ai^jr this, and I proposed halting on 
it fyt the x^ght, for I wished much to put my foot 
on firm Und again. This, however, not one 
the crew would ponsent to ; saying, that if the 
6^<iW fiotia^ or water-elephant, did not kill 
the crocodiles certainly would do so before 
the morning; and I thought afterwards that we 
might have been carried off, like the Cumbrie 
people on the islands near Yaoorie, if we had tried 
the experiment. Our canoe is only large enough 
to hold us all when sitting, so that we have no 
chance of lying down. Had we been able to 
muster up thirty thousand cowries at Rabba, we 
might have purchased one which would have car- 
ried US all very comfortably. A canoe of this 
sort would have served us for living in entirely ; 
we should have had no occasion to land excepting 
to obtain our provisions ; and having performed 
our day’s journey, might have anchored fearlessly 
at night. 

Finding we could not induce our people to land, 
we agreed to continue on all night. The eastern 
horizon became very dark, and the lightning more 
and more vivid ; indeed, we never recollect having 
seen such strong forked lightning before in our 
lives. All this denoted the approach of a storm. 
At eleven p.m. it blew somewhat stronger than a 
gale, and at midnight the storm was at its height* 
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Tlie $6 futiotis, that it swept the water 

ovef the aiifes of the canoe several tiities, so that 
she was in danger olT filling. Driven about by the 
wind, our frail little bark became unmanageable ; 
but at lehj^h We got near a bank, which in some 
measure protected us, arid we were fortunate 
enough to lay hold of a thorny tree, against which 
we were driven, and which was growing nearly 
in the centre of the stream, Presently we fastened 
the canoe to its branches, and wrapping our 
cloaks round our persons, for we felt overpowered 
with fatigue, and with our legs dangling half over 
the sides of the little vessel into the water, which 
for want of room wc were compelled to do, we 
lay down to sleep. There is something, I be- 
lieve, in the nature of a tempest, which is favour- 
able to slumber, at least so thought my brother ; 
for though the thunder continued to roar, and the 
wind to rage, — ^though the rain beat in our faces, 
and our canoe lay rocking like a cradle, still he 
slept soundly. The wind kept blowing hard from 
the eastward till after midnight, when it became 
calm. The rain then descended in torrents, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning of the most 
awful description. We lay in our canoe drenched 
with rain, and our little vessel was filling so fast, 
that two people were obliged to be constantly 
baling out the water to keep her afloat. The 
water-elepliants, as the natived term the hippo- 
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|^0lti|tiif cftiQfie coiortiog near us, but 

fiNrUmately 4id not touch our canoe. 

' The rain continued until three in the morning 
of the i7th, when it became clear, and wo saw 
the stars sparkling like gems over our heads* 
IWefore, we again proceeded on our journey 
down the river, there being sufficient light for us 
to see our way ; and two hours after we put into 
m small, insignificant fishing village, called DUcaii- 
nie^ where we landed very gladly. Before we 
arrived at this island, we had passed a great 
many native towns and villages, but in conse« 
quetice of the early hour at which we were tra- 
velling, we considered it would be imprudent to 
stop at any of Uiem, as none of the natives were 
out of their huts. Had we landed earlier, even 
near one of these towns, we miglit have alarmed 
the inhabitants, and been taken for a party of 
robbers, or, as they are called in the country, 
Jacalkes, They would have taken up arms 
against us, and we might have lost our lives ; 
so that for our own safety we continued down the 
river, although we had a great desire to go oi> 
shore. 

In the course of the day and night we travelled, 
according to our own estimation, a distance little 
short of a hundred miles. Our course was nearly 
east. The Niger in many places, and for a con-* 
siderable way, presented a very magnificent ap# 
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pearance, and we believe it to have been neatly 
eight miles in width. 

Sunday f October 1 7M.— After drying our per- 
sons and wet clothes before large fires which we 
had kindled for the purpose, we sat down at the 
root of a tree, and partook of a meagre refresh- 
ment of rice and honey. While we were at break- 
fast, the promised messenger from Zagozhi arrived 
at the village, in a canoe of his own, and came 
up to US, and introduced himself. He said that 
he had followed our track during the night, and 
had heard the report of our guns, but though he 
strove to come up with us, yet he had not been 
able. The liippopotami had annoyed him in the 
same manner as they liad us, and had given him 
much apprehension and uneasiness, but had done 
his canoe no manner of injury. We found several 
Fal^tah Mallams on the island, who have been 
sent by the Chief of Rabba for the purpose of 
instructing the natives in the Mahomedan faith. 
The island is inhabited by Nouflie fishermen, a 
harmless, inoffensive race of men, who only a 
few weeks ago were obliged to abjure their pagan 
deities for the Koran, whether against their incli- 
nation or otherwise. This is another of the effects 
of the Falatahs’ spreading their conquests over 
the country. Wlierever they become masters, the 
Mahomedan religion follows. In consequence of 
Ederesa having relinquished his authority in favour 
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of Millam Dendo, bin 6ttbj?cta have become Mr* 
homedansi and this faith will no doubt shortly 
spread through Yarriba. 

The Mallams were attentive and civil to us as 
strangers, and directed the natives to find fire*^ 
wood for us, and bring it to our encampment, for 
which, in return, we made them a present of a few 
needles. 

It was between nine and ten in the morning, 
when the guide desired us to proceed onward, and 
promised to follow us in a few minutes. With 
this arrangement we cheerfully complied, and in- 
stantly pushed off the shore, for, of all persons, a 
messenger is the most unpleasant companion; he 
is fond of procrastination, sullen when rebuked, and 
slops at every paltry village wherein he fancies 
that he can levy his contributions without the fear 
of interruption. 

At ten A.M., we observed several mountains of 
singular and picturesque appearance, wliich are 
situated a few miles beyond the extreme borders 
of the river, bearing north-east of us. They 
appeared like three complete sugar loaves, with 
little hills about them. And shortly afterwards 
we came in sight of other mountains, yet more 
interesting and romantic ; but these were very 
elevated, and so far before us, that they could 
hardly be distinguished from faint blue clouds. 
Among them were table hUIs, andi others which 
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formed perfect cones, whilst others again were 
of the most grotesque and unshapely description. 
By what we could see, we were of opinion that 
they formed a regular chain of mountains. 

The messenger whom we left behind at DU 
cannie, soon overtook us, in pursuance of his 
agreement, and kept us company till we drew near 
to two cities of prodigious extent, one on each 
side of the river, and directly opposite each other. 
The beach was lined with the canoes of their in- 
habitants. To that lying on our right, the guide 
expressed his intention of going, and endeavoured 
to entice us with many promises to accompany 
him there, but this we refused, for we had pre- 
viously formed a resolution to husband our re- 
sources to the utmost of our ability ; and well 
knowing, likewise, the number and rapacity of 
the ‘ great men,’ who expect presents in all large 
towns, and the detention to which we should be 
subjected in them, we had made up our minds 
to land at little hamlets only, (unless coin2>elle(l 
to alter this arrangement from circumstances,) 
where we might do just as we pleased, without 
being amenable for our actions to those powerful 
beings who are styled the ‘ mighty * of tlie earth. 

Accordingly, we parted company, and took our 
leave of the Zagozhi messenger, who agreed to 
follow us as before, and in an hour afterwards, 
which was about the middle of the day, we put in 
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at a small village, situated on an island called 
<jungo. The banks now became high and beau- 
tifully cultivated. On our right we passed many 
villages and towns, and on our left, the mountains 
before mentioned. Palm trees grew in profu- 
sion, and the towns and villages were not more 
than two or three miles from each other. We 
observed some hundreds of large canoes, with a 
hut in their middle, passing along the river, some 
crossing and recrossing to the opposite banks, 
while others vvere pursuing their course along 
them. They mostly seemed to contain families 
of people, for while the men were paddling, the 
women and girls were singing to a guitar with 
their little delicate voices, and produced a very 
pretty eflcct. When we passed close to any of 
their canoes, they would suddenly stop their 
music and exclaim Ki ki wa neme acca chikvn 
zhilagf c I repeatedly, expressing the utmost asto- 
nishment, both in their features and gestures. W’^e 
got this translated for us by Paskoe, and it signi- 
fies Oh dear! Oh dear! what do I see in that 
canoe ! The ki ki is evidently an exclamation of 
surprise, and might be rendered Oh! only; but 
our interpreter gave us his own translation, 
and we have accordingly preserved it We con- 
tented ourselves with a look at the innocent black 
faces of these damsels, and passed on. We find 
that all the Yarriba side of the river is deserted by 
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the natives, who have fled into the country, and 
left the Falktahs in quiet iiOBsession of all their 
towns and villages. 

The river near this island takes a slight bend 
to the southward of east, the current continues to 
run very rapidly, and the breacllli of the river is 
from three to five miles, according to our estima- 
tion. This island is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, lying nearly in the middle of the 
river. Here, for the first time since leaving the 
coast, we could not make ourselves understood. 
We could muster up five dift'erent languages 
spoken by the Africans, but the Haussa language 
was not even understood here, nor any other that 
we could speak ; so we had recourse to signs and 
motions, and soon made the natives comprehend 
that we wanted something to eat, and a hut to 
sleep in for the night. The choice of several 
empty ones was quickly offered us, which w^ere all 
equally comfortless and miserable, on account of 
the lowness of the village, part of which was over- 
flowed by the river. However, we took possession 
of one wliich is made of wicker-work, rather for 
the benefit of cool and fresh air, than from any 
other advantage peculiar to itself, for it is built in 
a splashy situation, and a stream of water from 
the INiger rushes over half its floor. The other 
part of it was cleaned out for us, and we endea- 
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voured to make ourselves tjomfortable. Shortly 
after, a large bowl of boiled corn, and another of 
fish, were sent to us, together witli about ten 
pounds of the flesh of hippopotami* The former 
we were quite contented with, but as for the latter, 
being nearly all fat, we could not fancy it, and 
accordingly gave it to our people. They were 
not a little amused at this delicacy on our part, 
for they assured us it was the finest meat they had 
ever tasted, and it forms a principal part of the 
food of the natives. 

The natives of Gungo seem to be a mild, in- 
oflensive, quiet, and good-natured people. They 
procure a livelihood almost solely by fishing, and 
the fruits of their labour are exchanged with their 
neighbours for corn and yams. About sunset, the 
inliabitants of the whole island, amounting to 
about a hundred men, women, and children, 
dressed in very decent apparel, and headed by 
their chief, a venerable old man, paid us a visit. 
The chief v>as dressed in the Mahoniedan costume, 
and he arranged his people, and made them sit 
down round our hut in the most orderly manner. 
They remained in this situation about an hour, 
satisfying their curiosity in looking at us, ami 
making their remarks to each other, expressive of 
amazement and delight ; during which lime, signs 
only could be understood between usv The men 
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evinced no alarm, but tbe women, and pretty little 
plump-faced children ♦, were mucli frightened by 
our white faces, and seemed not a little glad to 
get away. Before they retired, we distributed 
about two hundred needles among them, and they 
went away highly pleased with their present. 

Monday, October 18^A. — ^^Fhe morning dull and 
cloudy. At a little after six, everything was in 
readiness for our departure. As we were about 
to launch out into the stream, the chief came 
down to the water^side, and presented us with a 
piece of hippopotamus flesh, in a clean white 
calabash, expressive of his gratitude for our visit. 
This meat was pronounced by our people to be 
rich and delicious. We presented him with a 
hundred needles, and the young girls who had 
brought us the provisions, with a few beads. They 
were much pleased with our presents, and I have 
no doubt our visit has made an impression 
on their minds that will not be easily effaced. 
Having read prayers to our people, a custom 
which we have never neglected either morning or 
evening, we bade adieu to the Chief of Gungo 
and his people. They were assembled at the 
river side to see us go, and as our canoe left the 
shore, they all lifted their hands, wishing us a 
jirosperous journey. 

Negro children wlien very young, are generally in- 
teresting, even to an European. 
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We had not been on the water more than half 
an hour after leaving Gungo, before the wind 
rose to a gale, causing the river to be agitated 
like a sea, and our canoe to be tossed about like a 
cocoa-nut shell. It also rained heavily, insomuch 
that in a moment we were wetted to the skin, and 
our canoe soon became half filled with water. 
We were then in the middle of the river, and in 
danger of sinking every instant. Our men strug- 
gled hard to pull the canoe among the rushes on 
the right hank, for the purpose of holding on by 
them till the wind and rain should abate, and the 
water become smooth. It was not without 
great exertion that this was effected, for the 
wind was against us, the water was in commotion, 
and our fragile little vessel, as a sailor would ex- 
press it, ‘ shipped several seas.’ No sooner had 
we got into the morass, and were congratulating 
ourselves on our deliverance, tlian a frightful cro- 
codile, of prodigious size, sprang forth from his 
retreat, close to the canoe, and plunged under- 
neath it with extraordinary violence, to the amaze- 
ment and terror of us all : we had evidently dis- 
turbed him from his sleep. He was the largest 1 
ever saw ; and had he touched our canoe, would 
have upset it. The rain, in addition to the water 
that washed in from the river over the bows of 
our canoe, employed three persons constantly 
baling to keep her afloat. 
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The wind and rain having subsided, we left our 
retreat about half past eight, and kept on down 
the river. 

About ten in the morning, we arrived oppo- 
site a large village, which is situated on a low, 
flat island ; and the current at this place rushing 
with the impetuosity of a torrent over a broad 
sand bank, notwithstanding we exerted all our 
powers to avoid it, we were completely foiled: 
the canoe became unmanageable ; wc were carried 
along with irresistible velocity ; and in less than 
two minutes, she struck against the roof of a hut 
wliich was covered with water. By the sudden 
and forcible shock which the canoe hereby sus- 
tained, one of our men was thrown with violence 
overboard, but the others, more fortunate, clung 
to the boughs of a tree. Though the current was 
so exceedingly rapid, the water was very shallow, 
and the man was enabled to join his companions 
shortly afterwards; he appeared more fright- 
ened than hurt. The village is nearly washed 
away, with the exception of about a dozen houses, 
so high are the waters of the river. AVe observed 
a number of large canoes receiving the inhabi- 
tants in them, for the purpose of conveying them 
to the main land. 

At Zagdzhi, we had been strongly recom- 
mended to put into a large and important trading 
town, called Egga, which was reported to be three 
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clays* joumey down the river from thence, and we 
had been promised a guide or messenger to ac- 
company us tliither, but we have neither heard nor 
seen anything of him since yesterday. Beyond 
Egga, it is said the Falatah interest does not ex- 
tend, and by all accotmts, after leaving that place, 
the banks of the Niger are inhabited by different 
races of people, who are less gentle and humane, 
and not so civilized as the Noufanchie. We had 
so far proceeded without the guide, because he did 
not choose to keep up with us, and because we 
would not consent to wait for him. But here, 
from motives of prudence, we thought proper 
to" make inquiries concerning the Egga we had 
been told of^ lest by any means we should pass 
it, without seeing it ; and wc were persuaded, 
should this be the case, that the difficulty of pull- 
ing back against the current would be insuper- 
able. Therefore, wc approached as near the vil- 
lage as w^e could, and hallooed j\nd bawled to 
tlic inhabitants, some of whom we could observe 
knee-deep in water, walking about the streets; 
but they were at so great a distance from our 
canoe, or so busily employed in their own con- 
cerns, that it is probable they did no.t perfectly 
understand the nature of our inquiries, and their 
answers were too indistinct for us to comprehend 
their meaning. However, instead of answering 
our questions, two or three Mallam priests gave 
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US to understand that the Niger has been more 
than usually full this season; that it had over- 
flowed its natural boundaries, and washed away a 
considerable portion of their village, which was 
apparent from the great number of frames of huts 
which we had seen stuck in the sand outside, 
more especially the circular tops of them, which 
had a very odd appearance in the river. The re- 
mains of the village are even now half under 
water, and the unfortunate inhabitants must there* 
fore be in very great distress. 

Seeing that we could gather no further informa- 
tion from these villagers, we left the place, and 
shortly afterwards came abreast of those remark- 
able mountains which we saw before us yesterday. 
They appeared now in the shape of three flat 
table mountains, and seemed to be very close to 
tile river. One or two of them exhibit a perfect 
pic ture of barrenness and sterility ; others arc 
covered with stunted vegetation ; but others again 
appear more fertile, being cultivated with corn 
almost to their summits, and have a very agree- 
able appearance. At their bases are several plea- 
sant-looking villages, most charmingly situated, 
and embellished with tall and goodly trees. 

Journeying along by the side of them, we ob- 
served a mountain a long way to the eastward of 
us, whose summit resembled an immense dome. 
At mid-day, we stopped awhile at a small island 
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tD obtain the necessary information respecting 
Egga; but could only learn that that town was 
still a great way off, A large Faliiitah canoe, 
with musicians on board, followed us here, and for 
some distance after we had left it, hut we do not 
think with any hostile intention. 

At four in the afternoon, our men were tired 
with their exertions, and complained sadly of 
fatigue and exhaustion, so that we were induced 
to put in at a small island called Fofo, where we 
resolved to sleep. The river to-day has been 
very serpentine ; its general course south-east, 
and east-south-cast ; and its breadth from two to 
six miles. 

After we had landed, a man, who asserted that 
he had just arrived from Funda, introduced him- 
self to our notice : he states that it is throe days^ 
journey from hence down the Niger to the fron- 
tiers of that kingdom ; and that its metropolis, 
which is of tlie same name, is situated at an ctiual 
distance inland from the water side ; so that, if 
this information be true, it will be utterly impos- 
sible for us to visit the city of Funda, as it was 
our intention to do, for we are without horses, and 
the means of procuring them ; and the attempt to 
penetrate so great a distance through the bush, in 
our present languid and debilitated state, would 
be impracticable, and highly improper. Besides, 
what presents have we to offer to the king? 
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For the first time since leaving Yarribat we 
saw a cocoa-nut this evening, which gave ub in- 
finite pleasure. On inquiring where it grew, we 
were told that it had been brought from a place 
near the sea, seven days* journey from Fofo. The 
evening was far advanced before a hut could any- 
where be found for our reception, owing, it was 
said, to the absence of the chief ; nor did we ex- 
perience, on his return to the village^ the slightest 
degree of kindness or hospitality. In the course 
of the day, we observed a great number of hippo- 
])otami as we came down the river, and many 
canoes of a large size. The consternation of the 
people at seeing us was very great ; they gazed 
at us with vacant countenances, and never once 
thought of asking us if we wanted a hut or any- 
thing to eat. We had been an hour with them, 
undergoing their scrutiny, and affording them 
subject for their remarks, when two Rabba mes- 
sengers came to us, saying, that as none of the 
people of Fofo had offered us a hut, w'e were wel- 
come to theirs. We accordingly accepted their 
offer, and were glad to get under their protection. 
We had not been here long, before three large 
calabashes of cakes, made of Indian corn, fried 
in palm oil, were sent to us by the women, who 
it seems take much more interest in us than the 
men, and we were quite ready for our meal. 
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The chief has kept aloof from us, being in 
trouble at pl-esentf from not having a sufficient 
number of cowries to pay hia annual taxes to 
Babba, for which purpose, it seems, the messen- 
gers are here. It is customary to allow them a 
certain number of days to do this, at the expira* 
tion of which time, if the tribute be not paid, the 
messengers watcli their opportunity, and carry ofif 
one or two of the inliabilants. These are tlien 
sold in the market at Babba, as slaves, and tlieir 
produce pays tlic tax. The same custom we had 
seen practised at Lever, even after the tax had 
been paid. 

We liave passed many islands to-day. The 
Nouffie bank is high and liilly, but well cultivated. 
There seem to be many villages, and much culti- 
vation on both sides. 

Tuesday^ October I9th . — Having taken a slight 
breakfast, we were not unmindful of the attentions 
of our female friends yesterday, and returned their 
kindness with a paper of needles, and it was grati- 
fying to see them so thankful. We were informed 
by the FalJitah messengers, that we shall pass the 
Coodoonia river this morning, the same that I 
crossed on the former mission near Cultup. We 
gave them a few buttons, and parted very good 
friends. The morning was dull and cloudy, and 
showers fell occasionally, but as the weather 
cleared up a little before eight o’clock a.m., we 
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embraced the opportunity of quitting the island of 
Fofo* Some of the people hereabouts display as 
little curiosity at seeing us* as if we had been as 
black as themselves. In half an hour we observed 
and passed a river of tolerable size, which entered 
the Niger from the northward. This is no doubt 
the Coodoonia which the Falatahs mentioned. 
Tlie banks this morning have exhibited a more 
beautiful appearance than we had observed for 
several days before ; nevertheless, they wanted 
the charm of novelty to recommend them. Very 
elevated land appeared on each side of the river, 
as far as could be seen; which appeared to be 
formed of a range of hills, extending from north- 
north'cast to soutli-south-wesU At eleven o'clock, 
wc touched at a large village to inquire where- 
abouts Egga lay, and were informed that we had 
not a long way to go. We journeyed onwards 
for about an hour, when we perceived a large 
handsome town behind a deep morass. Several 
little inlets led through it to the town, distant 
about tliree miles from the bank of the river, 
which, as wc drew near, we learnt was the place 
of which we were in quest. It was the long- 
sought Egga, and we instantly proceeded up a 
creek to the landing-place. The town is upwards 
of two miles in length, and we were stnick with 
the immense number of large bulky canoes which 
lay off it, and wliich were filled with trading com- 
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modities, and all kinds of merchandise which are 
eommon to the country. They also had huts in 
them, like the canoes we had seen before. All of 
them had blood smeared on their sterns, and 
feathers stuck in it as a charm or preservative 
against robbers and the evil-disposed. 

We halted a .few minutes before landing, no 
one having conveyed intelligence of our arrival to 
the chief. A young Fal^tah was tlie first who 
invited us on shore, and we despatched Pascoc to 
the chief, to tell him who we were, and what we 
wanted. He quickly returned, saying that the old 
chief was ready to receive us, and we immediately 
proceeded to his residence. 

In a few minutes we arrived at tlie ZoUahe.^ or 
Entrance Hvty in vvliich vve found the old man 
ready to receive us. We discovered him squatting 
on a cow’s hide, spread ou the ground, smoking 
from a pipe of about three yards long, and sur- 
rounded by a number of Fal^tahs, and several old 
Mallams. We were welcomed in the most friendly 
and cordial manner, and, as a mark of peculiar 
distinction, we were invited to seat ourselves 
near the person of the chief. He looked at us 
with surprise from head to foot, and told us that 
we were slrange-looking people, and well worth 
seeing. Having satisfied his curiosity, ho sent for 
all his old wives, that they might do the same, but 
as we did not altogether relish so much quizzing, 
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we requested to be shown to a hut. The chief is 
a very aged and venerable-looking man, with a 
long white beard, and of more pairiarcliai appear- 
ance, perhaps, than any one we have ever seen ; 
yet he laughed, played, and trifled, like a child, 
A house ‘ fit for a king,’ to use his own expres- 
sion, was speedily got ready for our reception ; and 
as soon as lie had learnt, with surprise, that we 
subsisted on the same kind of food as himself, we 
were led to our dwelling, and, before evening, 
received a bowl of tua/i and gravy from his wives. 
We were soon pestered witli the visits of the 
Mallams and the chiefs wives, which latter brought 
us presents of goora-nuts as a sort of introduction 
to see us. As soon as the news of our arrival 
spread through the town, the people flocked by 
hundreds to our hut, for the purpose of satisfying 
their curiosity with a sight of the white people. 
The Mailains and the kings had given us trouble 
enough, but the whole population of Egga was 
too mucli for us, so we were literally obliged to 
blockade the door-ways, and station three of our 
people at each to keep them away. At sunset, 
finding they could get no nearer to us, they de- 
parted, and we retired to rest in peace ; for we 
were in much want of it. 

Tiie course of the river to-day has been, for the 
most part, east-south-east j the width varying from 
two to five or six miles. 
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JFednesday^ October 20^A,— 'Benin and Portu- 
guese cloths are worn at Egga by many of its 
inhabitants, so that it would appear that some 
kind of communication is kept up between the 
sea-coast and this place. The people are very 
speculative and enterprising, and numbers of them 
employ all their time solely in trading up and 
down the Niger. They live entirely in their 
canoes, over which they have a shed, that answers 
completely every purpose for vvhicli it is intended, 
80 that, in their constant peregrinations, they have 
no need of any other dwelling or shelter than that 
which their canoes afford them. Cocoa-nuts are 
8old about the streets in great quantities, and vii* 
rious little parcels of them have been sent usfioni 
several individuals ; but we understand that they 
are imported from a neighbouring country, and 
are here considered as very valuable. 

The chief visited us about eight in the morning, 
and begged that we would allow Ids wives and 
principal people to come and see us. W e could not 
but comply with his request ; and accordingly all 
the old and young ladies visited us, each bringing 
goora-nuts, or some little present. They were 
very inquisitive, and remained with us much longer 
than we wished ; our hints had no effect on them, 
and we were obliged to bear with their disagree- 
able society. The beat of the weather is exces-, 
sive ; our doors and windows are often blocked uj> 
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by people, and our room filled with these visiters 
is scarcely tolerable. The ladies no sooner de- 
parted than they were followed by a party'of men, 
accompanied by one of the chief's people, as a 
sort of introduction ; and in this manner was the 
greater part of the day passed. 

Their belief that we possessed the power of 
doing anything was at first amusing enough, but 
their importunities went so far, that they became 
annoying. They applied to us for charms to 
avert wars and other national calamities, to make 
them rich, to prevent the crocodiles from carrying 
off the people, and for the chief of the fishermen 
to catch a canoe-load of fish every day, each re- 
quest being accompanied with some sort of pre- 
sent, such as country beer, goora-nuts, coco^-nuts, 
lemons, yams, rice, &c., in quantity proportionate 
to the value of their request. 

The curiosity of the people to see us is so in- 
tense, that we dare not stir out of doors, and 
therefore we are compelled to keep our door open 
all day long for the benefit of the air ; and the 
only exercise which we can take is by walking 
round and round our hut like wild beasts in a 
cage. The people stand gazing at us with visible 
emotions of amazement and terror; we are re- 
garded, in fact, in just the same light as the fiercest 
tigers in England. If we venture to approach too 
near the doorway, they rush backwards in a state 
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of the greatest alarm and trepidation ; but when 
we are. at the opposite side of the hut, they draw 
as near ’is their fears will permit them, in silence 
and caution. But from an insolent Falittah, and 
one or two troublesome head men, whom it would 
be impolitic to offend, we have experienced infi- 
nitely more inconvenience — they have haunted us 
like evil spirits. These individuals enter our hut 
in the morning, and whatever we may have to do, 
they squat themselves down on our mats with the 
most provoking effrontery, and are unwilling to 
leave us, except for a few moments at a time, till 
long after we lie down to rest. 

A ‘ great man,’ a stranger, visited us to-day, 
witli an extraordinary display of native pomp, and 
he brought along with him a pot of honey, which 
he presented as a recommendation. He was 
dressed in a damask tobe of crimson silk, and the 
rest of his apj)arel corresponded with this piece of 
finery. He informed us without solicitation that 
lie was an agent sent by the Prince of Rabba to 
collect the tribute that was owing at the different 
villages along the banks of the Niger ; and insi- 
nuated that in point of rank he was superior to 
the old chief of Egga, spelling hard for a present 
proportionable to his boasted dignity. This man, 
who is nothing more nor less than the chief of 
Babba’s tax*gatherers, was accompanied by two 
shrcwd-Iooking Falhtahs, whose part, it appeared, 
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was to impress us with a proper idea of the great 
importance of their friend. They spoke of him in 
the highest terms to us, telling us he had come 
from a great distance for the purpose of visiting 
us, and concluding their praises with a request 
that we should make him a present Besides his 
damask tobe, he wore large silk trowsers, a turban 
and red cap, and red morocco slippers. However, 
we wanted the few things wc had left to give to 
those who could be of service to us, and we deter- 
mined on giving him nothing. I therefore told 
him that we were very \)Oor, and could not afford 
to give him anything worth his acceptance, but, 
by way of remembrance, presented him with a 
comb for liis beard. At this he looked at his 
companions, and they at him ; when, after a little 
time, they asked, ‘ Is this all you intended to give 
this great man, who is even greater than the chief 
of Egga himself.^* To which 1 replied in the 
affirmative. He then thought perhaps that he 
could do for himself what his friends could not, 
by saying to us, ‘ If any one should ask me what 
you gave me, what shall I say V To which I replied 
very quietly, ‘ Say I gave you a comb, or nothing, 
whichever you please.’ This was quite enough ; 
he was convinced at length that we would give him 
nothing, although it was long before he would be- 
lieve it. We thought at first that we should have 
spared his dignity, by telling him with as much 
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delicacy as we couUl, that we had nothing to part 
wiUi ; but he took leave of us much less annoyed 
than we had expected by our refusal, and we saw 
him no more. The Fah^tah influence is scarcely 
felt here, though the town was pillaged and burnt 
as recently as two years ago, and many of the 
ruins may still be seen. 

is of prodigious extent, and has an im- 
mense population. Like many other towns on the 
banks of the river, it is not unfrequently inun- 
dated, and a large portion of it, as at the present 
moment, actually overflowed. No doubt the 
people have their reasons for building their habi- 
tations in places which appear to us so very in- 
convenient and uncomfortable. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town consists of a dark heavy mould, 
uncommonly fruitful, and produces in abundance 
and with trifling labour all the necessaries of life, 
so that provisions are plentiful and cheap. Tho 
inhabitants eat little animal food besides fish, 
which are likewise sold at a very reasonable rate. 
Hyenas are said to abound in the woods in incre- 
dible numbers, and they are so bold and rapacious 
as to have carried away nearly the whole of the 
sheep which were once in the town. Perhaps 
Egga can boast of having a greater number of 
canoes, both large and small, than any single town 
to the northward. 

Thursday^ Oe^o5er 2 1«^.— -Though the venerable 
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chief of Egga has to all outward appearances lived 
at least a hundred years, he is still active ; and in- 
stead of the peevishness and discontent too often 
the accompaniment of lengthened days, possesses 
all the ease and gaiety of youth. He professes the 
Mahomedan religion ; and it is his custom to arise 
every morning long before day-break, and having 
assembled all his priests round him, performs his 
devotions, such as they are, repealing his prayers 
in a loud, shrill tone, so that we can hear him in 
liis pious employment; and as our hut is directly 
opposite to his, and but a few paces from it, he is 
determined to give us no rest as long as we remain 
with closed doors. As soon as these devotional 
exercises have been gone through, several of his 
companions, with a disposition as thoughtless, as 
childish, and as happy as his own, get together in 
his liut, and squatting on the ground with the old 
chief, they form a circle, and beguile the time by 
smoking and conversing till long after sunset, and 
separate only for a few minutes at a time in the 
course of the day, for the purpose of taking their 
meals. This company of grey-beards, for they 
are all old, laugh so heartily at the sprightline s 
of their own wit, that it is an invariable practice, 
when any one passes by, to stop and listen outside, 
and they join their noisy merriment witli so much 
good will, that we hear nothing, from the liut in 
which the aged group are revelling diuring the day 
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but loud of laughter and shouts of applause. 
Much of this gaiety, however, must be affected, 
in order to gratify the ruling passion of the old 
chief for joke and frolic. £)xampies of this nature 
are uncommonly rare. Professors of Mahomcd- 
anism affect, generally speaking, the solemnity 
of the owl ; and though they understand no more 
of their faith than of the doctrines of Christianity, 
they regard all natives of a difierent persuasion 
with haughtiness and disdain. 

The old chief longed to-day to give us a speci- 
men of his activity and the vigour which he yet 
possessed ; and for this purpose, when the sun was 
going down, his singers^ dancers, and musicians 
assembled round our hut with a great concourse of 
people, who could not boast a proficiency in those 
refined attainments, but who came to witness the 
arcomplishments of their aged leader. The old 
man advanced proudly into the ring, with a firm 
step and a smiling countenance, and casting upon 
us a glance full of meaning, as if lie would have 
said, ‘ Now, white men, look at me, and you will 
be filled with admiration and wonder* — 

* He frisk’d beneath the burden of /t’<f-score.* 

and, shaking his hoary locks, capered over the 
ground to the manifest delight of the by-stamlera, 
whose applatwcs, though confined, as they always 
are, to laughtes^; tickled the old man’s fancy 
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to that degree, that he waa unable to keep up his 
danc,e any longer without the aid of a crutch. 
With its assistance he hobbled on a little while, 
but liis strength failed him, and he was constrained 
for the time to give over, and he sat himself down 
at our side on the threshold of the hut. He 
would not acknowledge his weakness to us for the 
world, but endeavoured to pant silently, and sup- 
press loud breathings that we might not hear him. 
How ridiculous, yet how natural, is this vanity ! 
He made other unavailing attempts to dance, and 
also made an attempt to sing ; but nature would 
not second his efforts, and his weak piping voice 
was scarcely audible. The singers, dancers, and 
musicians continued their noisy mirth, till we were 
weary of looking at and listening to them ; and as 
bed-time was drawing near, we desired them to 
depart, to the infinite regret of the frivolous but 
merry old chief. 

It is our intention to continue our journey to- 
morrow, though the elders of the town have been 
remonstrating with us that it will be highly dan- 
gerous to go by ourselves, and endeavouring to 
persuade us with many words to alter this arrange- 
ment for our own sakes. They have promised to 
procure us a convoy of traders, if we would consent 
to wait three days longer, which would leave Egga 
at the end of that time to attend a famous market, 
called Boequa, But the attentions of our vener- 
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able friend already begin , to slacken, being too 
iritently engaged in faia &vouritc pursuits to think 
much of us or of our wants, mpre especially since 
he has received his present ; and we cannot easily 
maintain a quiet, equable temper, or keep up a 
flow of spirits for any length of time together, 
when we can get little or nothing to cat. We arc 
therefore determined to go toanorrow at all risks, 
though we shall Imve no guide to accompany us : 
we have confidence in ourselves ; and the moun- 
tains of the natives generally prove to be no bigger 
than mole-hills. Tlie chief has been soliciting a 
charm of us, to prevent the Fal^tahs from ever 
again invading his territory. The old man’s alle- 
giance to the King of NoufBe appears to us to be 
merely nominal. When we sent word to the chief 
that we intended going to-morrow morning, he 
begged us to remain at £gga a few days longer, 
and declared the banks of the river to be inhabited 
by people wlio were little better than savages, and 
plundered every one that came near them. He 
assured us that they were governed by no king, 
and obeyed no laws, and that each town was at 
war with the others. I asked him if he would 
send a messenger with us, but he refused, saying, 
that the FalMah power and his own extended no 
farther down tlie river ; that Egga is the last town 
of Nouffie, and that none of his people traded 
below it ‘If that is Uie case,' I said, ‘ it will bo 
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as safe for ud to go to-morrow as any other day 
and with this determination I left him. 

I then proceeded to give directions for our peo- 
ple to prepare themselves for starting, when to my 
astonishment Pascoe, and the mulatto so often al- 
luded to, were the only two who agreed to go ; the 
rest of them refused to a man, I then found out 
that the people of the town had been telling them 
stories about the danger of the river, and that they 
would all certainly either be murdered or taken 
and sold as slaves. Nor could all I said to them 
change their determination. I talked to them half 
an hour, telling them they were cow’ards, and that 
my brother’s life and mine were as good as theirs ; 
till at length, tired of them, and seeing that I made 
no impression on them, I told them to go away 
from our sight, and that we could do without 
them. But now they demanded their wages or a 
hook to enable them to receive them at Caj)e Coast 
Castle, to which they said they would return by 
tlie way they had come here. This T refused in* 
stanily to comply with, and added, that if they 
chose to leave us here, they should not receive a 
farthing ; but if they would go on with us down 
the river they should be paid. They were indig- 
nant at this, and went directly to the chief to lay 
their case before him, and to induce him to detain 
us. The old man, however, would not listen to 
them, but sent them about their business, and it is 
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not unlikely, rather than lose all their wages, that 
they will proceed with us. 

My brother and I determined to satisfy the 
curiosity of the people to-day, and we accordingly 
walked about outside our hut for two hours. The 
natives were much pleased at this, and much order 
and regularity were preserved by two old Mallams, 
to whom the duty had been assigned of removing 
those away who had seen us when any fresh ones 
arrived. It was the old chiefs particular wish 
that all his people should see us, and they all con- 
ducted themselves in a very becoming manner. 
We had presented the chief with a pair of silv^ 
bracelets on our arrival, on which the arms of our 
gracious sovereign were engraved, and he wore 
them to-day with evident satisfaction. These were 
no less objects of curiosity to the people than they 
had been to the king, and hundreds of them came 
to look at them on his wrists, overjoyed at seeing 
their chief so smart. They even came and thanked 
us for our kindness to the old man. 

The people of this town appear all very neatly 
dressed ; the population is one-half of the Maho- 
medan religion, and the other the original Pagan. 
The town is about four miles in length and two in 
breadth : the morass which surrounds it is full of 
crocodiles. The streets are very narrow, and, 
like most places where there are large markets, 
are exceedingly filthy. The reason for build- 
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ing their houses so close together is, that the 
Falb,tahs may not be able to ride through them so 
easily and destroy the people ; it is said that they 
have been expecting an attack from these people 
a long time. The Portuguese cloth which we ob» 
served here on our arrival is brought up the river 
from a place called CtiUumcurrafee, which has a 
celebrated market for Nouffie cloths, trona, slaves, 
Nouffie knives, bridles, stirrups, brass ornaments, 
stained leather, and other things. The cloth is of 
a very indifferent manufacture. The large canoes 
lying here bring all the above articles from the 
Babba market. 
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CHAPTER XVil. 

DeiMiitorQ from £gg;a-*A sea-gull observed«-<^River scenery 
— Arrive at Kucunda—^Mahomedan schoolmaster — Na- 
tives-^the king’s brother — Accounts of the natives below 
Kacunda — Superstitious demands of the king and his 
people— Tho Tshadda river — Departure from Kacunda — 
Precautions against an attack— A night on the river— 
Pass the Tshadda— The Bird Hock — Natives surprised — 
Perilous condition of the travellers at Bocqud — Geogra- 
phical information — Departure from BocquSi — ^Towns of 
Atta and Abbazacca — Departure from Abbazacca — ^Tho 
travellers stopped at Damitggoo. 

Friday, October 22nd, — ^At lialf*past six this 
morning our people set about loading the canoe 
according to my expectations, but with a bad 
grace, and nothing but sulky looks, grumbling, and 
fearful apprehensions passed among them. They 
were, however, unwilling to lose their w’ages, 
which would certainly have been the case had 
they persisted in tlieir refusal to proceed, and they 
seemed to have no wish to remain at Egga. 
Having no one to look to for protection, it is not 
improbable but that they would have been made 
slaves immediately after our departure, so that they 
had made uptlieir minds to accompany us, although, 
when they took their paddles and we were fairly 
starting, they seemed to feel their situation more 
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keenly than ever, and said that we were going to 
take them to a country where they would all be 
murdered. We endeavoured as much as possible 
to pacify their fears, but were obliged to have re- 
course to threats, and therefore said we would throw 
them overboard if they were not quiet and worked 
the canoe properly. This and other threats to the 
same effect silenced them, and we were not sorry 
to see it, for we should have had a difficult matter 
to get others to fill their places had they persisted 
in leaving us. 

At seven o'clock, all being ready, we bade fare- 
well to the old chief, whose good humour had 
alTorded us so much amusement, although his 
wives had nearly suffocated us, and on leaving the 
landing-place of Egga we fired off three muskets 
as a parting salute. Several of the principal in- 
habitants came hurrying down to the water-side 
to lake their leave, to give us their blessing, and 
wish us a successful voyage. Our men at first 
paddled sluggishly, and the canoe went slowly 
through the water. It was nine before we reached 
the middle of the river. A little below Egga we 
passed two very beautiful small islands, which were 
covered with cultivation, and well inhabited ; we 
did not stop, but kept our course down the river. 
A few miles from the town we saw, with emotions 
of pleasure, a sea-gull, which flew over our heads ; 
this was a moat gratifying sight to us. It re- 
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minded us forcibly of the object we had in view, 
and we fondly allowed it to confirm our hopes 
that we were drawing very near to our journey's 
end. We likewise beheld, for the first time, about 
half a dozen large white pelicans, which were sail- 
ing gracefully on the water. 

It was a fine clieerful morning ; our spirits 
were buoyant, and our hearts light, as we passed 
smoothly, swiftly, and pleasantly along. We had 
been informed at Egga that we should soon meet 
with canoes of very different construction from 
any which we had before seen, and have to com- 
municate with various tribes and nations, dif- 
ferent in all respects from the people with whom 
we have heretofore maintained any intercourse. 
We were likewise cautioned to be guarded in our 
conduct and demeanour, because those tribes arc 
pronounced by the Noufanchie to be bloody, 
savage, and ferocious in their habits and man- 
ners. We had also been advised to part with our 
strange-iooking canoe, which might attract their 
curiosity and excite suspicion, and in consequence 
endanger our personal safety. After making 
every allowance for exaggeration, still we fancy 
there is sufficient truth in these reports to make 
us watchful and cautious, and to put us on our 
guard. 

The borders of the river during the morning 
were generally low and swampy ; high land ap- 
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peared beyond theni} but at some distance from the 
water, and the intermediate spaces are occupied 
by extensive morasses. The current swept us 
into one with great force, because we liappened to 
keep too near, nor were we able to extricate our- 
selves from this unpleasant situation without in- 
finite labour and diihculty, and much loss of time. 
The hills seen on the 19thj now appear to take 
the same direction as the river, which is here 
about south-east. The west side of the river is low, 
while a double range of hills border the eastern 
bank. These appear very fertile, and covered 
with verdure nearly to their summits. In the 
afternoon, both the banks of the Niger became 
more fertile, more pleasing, and more elevated. 
We saw, in tlic earlier part of the day, several 
small and wretched-looking villages which lay 
nearly under water, and also very extensive plan- 
tations of rice, at an iinm(inse distance from any 
human habitation, but the tops of these plants 
only were visible, and no cultivated land anywhere 
appeared. Afterwards, however, the soil was 
more rich and grateful, and the country more varied 
in its appearance. At eleven a. m., we passed 
a very large market-town on our left, situated at 
the foot of a high hill, and very near the water’s 
edge. The hill was immediately over it, and 
seemed ready to fall upon it every instant. We 
inquired the name of it among our people, but 
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they knew nothing of it, and our time was too 
precious to stop, although several canoes from it 
passed near lis. We observed an immense num- 
ber of canoes lying off it, built in the same man- 
ner as those of the Bonny and Calabar rivers. 
This is another symptom of communication with 
those people, and confirms our opinion that we 
are drawing near the sea. A great many of them 
were moving to and fro on the river ; some passed 
close to us, and their crews gazed at us with 
astonishment, but did not offer to interfere with 
us. It is a source of annoyance that we have no 
means of conversing with these people, jind it may 
prove of serious inconvenience hereafter. 

For many miles we could see nothing but large, 
open, well-built villages on both banks of the 
river, but more especially on the eastern, and 
tracU of land covered with verdure, or prepared 
for cultivation, between them. Here Nature seems 
to have scattered her favours with an unsparing 
hand. Yet we touched at none of these goodly 
places, but continued our journey till the sun be- 
gan to decline, and the men to be fatigued, when 
we stopped at a small hamlet on an island, in- 
tending to sleep there. At first tlic inhabitants 
mistrusted our intentions, and were alarmed at our 
appearance. They no sooner saw us than tliey 
raised the war-cry, and every man and woman 
armed themselves with swords and dirks, bows 
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and arrows, assuming a threatening and alarming 
position. We called out lustily to them in the 
Haussa language, but they were unable to under^ 
stand either our words or gestures. Fortunately,, 
in a few minutes a woman, who could converse 
a little in the Hkussa tongue, came down to us at 
the water-side, and we informed her that wc were 
friends and Christians, travelling down tlie river 
to our native country, and that it was not our wish 
to make war with them. All this she repeated to 
those around her, and succeeded but partially, 
however, in removing their prejudices and sus- 
picions. Had it not been for the timely arrival 
of this woman, we should certainly have had a 
volley of arrows among us, for we were taken for 
Falktahs at first, and we observed the woman 
persuading them to the contrary. Still the people 
could not, or rather would not, accommodate us 
with a lodging for the night, which was contrary 
to our expectations, though we solicited them 
with much importunity to grant us this favour, and 
though we assured them that the most homely, 
the most shattered hut would answer our purpose, 
for we cared not for matters of such trifling con-^ 
sequence. They were all deaf to our entreaties ; 
but fearing that we could enforce our request, they 
did all they could to induce us to proceed onwards 
a little farther, when we should arrive at a city 
of considerable importance, called Kacmida, at 
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which place we lecoUeeted ihal the peofdb of 
Egga had slroagljr adidsed ua to stay. They also 
told us, dial at Kacunda we should get plenty of 
provisioiMi, and receive much attention from the 
inhabitants $ and also, that we diould meet with 
people from Funda who understood the Hhussa 
language. 

We therefore left the village, but were almost 
immediately afterwards hailed by them to come 
back again, and remain there for the night. Our 
men were glad of iliis, for tiiey were tired, and 
they struggled hard to stem the current, but it was 
so impetuous, that, instead of nearing the village, 
we found that we were fast receding from it ; 
therefore, we had no other resource, when the 
attempt was discovered to be impracticable, than 
to follow the advice which had previously been 
given us by the villagers, and we continued down 
the stream. 

Kacunda is situated on the western bank of the 
river ; and at a little distance, it has an advanta* 
geous and uncommonly fine appearance. The 
only access to the town is by winding channels 
that intersperse an unwholesome swamp, which 
is nearly two miles in breadth. It was evening 
when we arrived there. The people at first were 
alarmed at our appearance, but we were soon 
welcomed on rfiore by an old M^omedan priest, 
who speedily introduced us into an excellent and 
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commodious hut, once the residence of « prince, 
but now the domicile of a schoolmaster. This old 
man had come from CuUumcurrafee. He told us 
that he heard of two Christians being in Borgoo, 
and supposed that we were them. The room to 
which he took us, is the largest we have even seen, 
and is used by him for the purpose of instructing 
the children of Kacunda in the Mahomedan 
prayers. This old man seemed to take a great deal 
of interest in us, for seeing the people alarmed at 
our first appearance, he exerted himself in quiet- 
ing them ; saying, that we were quite harmless, 
and took us immediately under his protection. He 
told us that a hut was preparing for us at a short 
distance in the town, but the weather being ex- 
cessively hot and fatiguing, we preferred remain- 
ing where we were, thinking also, that any other 
we might be taken to would not be so large and 
airy as this. Therefore we requested his permis- 
sion to be allowed to stay with him, to which the 
old man readily assented. 

We are informed that the chief of Kacunda 
resides a distance of four miles from where vve are 
now, and near the market-place. The old Mallam 
would not allow us to go and visit him, but pro- 
mised to send a messenger for the chiefs brother 
to come and see us to-morrow morning, an ar- 
rangement with which we were perfectly satisfied. 
About ten gallons of country beer were sent to us, 
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witli some good pounded corn and stewed fowls 
for our supper, and having made a hearty meal, 
we retired thankfully to rest. 

The river runs in a serpentine direction be* 
tween this place and Egga, varying between 
south and .^south-east; there are several islands in 
it, all of which are cultivated and inhabited. The 
current is very rapid, and certainly runs at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour, if we may judge 
from the difficulty with which we even paddled 
against it without making any progress towards 
the island after we had left it. Near this island, 
which lies nearer the north than the south bank 
of the river, the former is rather low, but still 
well cultivated, and below this, it continues low 
as far as opposite to Kacunda. The south bank 
is rather higher. We are informed, that at the 
town we observed on the left bank in the morning, 
a little below Egga, the dominion of the chiefs 
of territories is no longer acknowledged, but that 
at every other on the banks of the river below it, 
each town has its own chief. The Nouffie ter- 
ritory terminates at Egga. 

Saturday^ October 23d.— - Kacunda, properly 
speaking, consists of three or four villages, all of 
them considerably large, but unconnected, though 
situated within a very short distance of each other. 
It is the capital of a state or kingdom of tlie same 
name, which is quite independent of Nouffie, or 
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any other foreign power. Its government is 
despotic, and all power is invested with the chief 
or king, who exercises it with lenity : in all cases 
of emergency, he never depends upon his own 
judgment entirely, but consults the opinion of the 
elders of the people. Kacunda maintains little in- 
tercourse with Nouffie, or any other considerable 
nation, but condnea its trade, almost exclusively, 
to divers people inhabiting the banks of the Niger 
to the southward ; and slaves purchased here are 
said to find their way to the sea. In their per- 
sons, the natives are chiefly tall, well-formed, and 
muscular. Their ornaments are few; strings of red 
cornelian stone (which is plentiful in Nouflie), cut 
into something like the shape of a heart, and which 
are smooth, flat, and highly polished, are what 
they are most fond of wearing, and, in many cases, 
these are their only decoration. The only dress 
that the natives wear, is a piece of cotton cloth 
round the loins. This is made by themselves, and 
is dyed of various colours, according to the taste 
of the owner. The women wear small ear-rings of 
silver, but use no paint, nor bedaub their persons 
with any sort of pigment. In the productions of 
the country there is nothing peculiar ; and in the 
manufacture of cloth, &c., these people are greatly 
inferior to their neighbours. The Nouflie lan- 
guage is not understood in Kacunda, notwith- 
standing its proximity to that kingdom ; but, as 
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in almost erery j^e wMeb we have visited, the 
Hi^ussa tongue is spoken fluently by several indi- 
viduals. 

The chief excused himself from visiting us this 
morning, but sent his brother in his stead, to 
assure us of the pleasure he felt in our arrival, and 
that he welcomed ua with the utmost gratification. 

At 11 A. M., a large double-bank canoe, pad- 
died by fourteen men, arrived at Kacunda, and we 
shortly found that the king s brother had come in 
her to see us. He was saluted, on landing, with 
a discharge from five old rusty muskets. A mes- 
senger was immediately despatched to us, an- 
nouncing that he was ready to sec us, and I sent 
word that I begged he would come. The brother 
came, attended by a long train of followers, and 
in the name of the chief he presentctl us with a 
few goora-nuts, a goat, some yams, and an im- 
mense quantity of country beer. They were all 
dressed in the Mahomedan costume, although 
Pagans, and appeared very clean in their persons. 
Several gallons of ale were likewise sent us in 
huge calabashes, from the more wealthy part of 
the population of the town. Our meeting was 
very cordial, and we shook hands heartily with, 
and immediately explained to him our business. 
On seeing the goat he had brought with him, I 
told him we were sorry he had brought so valuable 
a present, as we had nothing to give him in return 
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which wolild he worth presentiDg to his brother ; 
iliat we had, been bo long in the country, all our 
presents were expended before we arrived at Ka« 
cuada. I then took out a pair of silver bracelets, 
and begged he would present them to his brother, 
and tell him the reason we could give him nothing 
better. He took them from me, but did not seem 
to be much interested about them, or to care at all 
for them. But looking round our room, he per- 
ceived several little things to which he took a 
fancy, and which, being of no value whatever to 
us, were readily presented to him ; and it was sa- 
tisfactory to sec him much pleased with them. 

We had now become great friends, and he 
commenced giving us a dreadful account of the 
natives down the river* and would have us not 
think of going among them, but return by the way 
we liad come. He said to us, with much em- 
phasis, ‘ If you go down the river, you will surely 
fall into their hands and be murdered.’ ^ Go we 
must,’ I said, ‘ if we live or die by it, and that also 
to-morrow.’ I then asked him if he would send a 
messenger with us, for that he might ensure our 
safety, coming from so powerful a person as the 
Chief of Kacunda. But he replied directly, ‘ No, 
if I were to do such a thing, the people at the 
next town would assuredly cut off my head ; but,’ 
he added, * if you will not be persuaded by me to 
turn back, and save your lives, at least you must 
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not leave tiiis by daylight, but stop until the sun 
goes down, and you niay then go on your journey 
— ^you will then pass the most dangerous town in 
the middle of the night, and perhaps save your- 
selves/ We asked him whether the people he 
spoke of had muskets or large canoes ? To which 
he replied, ‘ Yes ; in great numbers — they are very 
large and powerful, and no canoe can pass down 
the river in the day-time without being taken by 
them and plundered ; and even at night, the ca- 
noes from here are obliged to go in large numbers, 
and keep close company with each other, to make 
a formidable appearance in case of their being 
seen by them.* 

We had no reason whatever to doubt this infor- 
mation, and being well aware how little we could 
do if we should be attacked by these formidable 
fellows, we determined on going at night, accord- 
ing to the custom of the rest, and propose starting 
at half-past four to-morrow evening. I told the 
chiefs brother of our intentions, at which he 
seemed quite astonished ; and wc have no doubt 
that this determined conduct, which we have every- 
where shown, and apparent defiance of all danger, 
in making light of the dreadful stories wc have 
heard, has had much influence on the minds of 
the people, and no doubt inspired them with a 
belief that we were supernatural beings, gifted with 
more than ordinary qualifications. Having com- 
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municated our intentions to our friend, and given 
him all the little trifling things he wished for, he 
departed with the present for his brother the chief. 

The few things which we sent back to the chief, 
trifling as they were, gave him complete satisfac- 
tion : they were received by him in a much more 
gracious manner than we had anticipated. Ho 
besought us earnestly to write him a few charms 
—one of which is to ensure a continuance of 
peace and prosperity to the kingdom 5 another, to 
prevent quarrels, abuses, and disturbances in the 
market-place ; to obviate the shedding of human 
blood therein, which has recently been of frequent 
occurrence ; and to bring to the market a greater 
number of buyers and sellers, which would pro- 
portionably augment the amount of duty exacted 
from them. Another charm he wants of us is to 
possess the virtues of a panoply, for preserving 
all persons, whilst bathing, from the fangs of the 
crocodiles, which infest the adjoining slough in 
great numbers, and which, it is said, have lately 
carried off and destroyed several children. Ano- 
ther charm he requires is to have still more power- 
ful properties, and cause a neighbouring rivulet, 
which has heretofore been dried up in the summer 
season, to be filled with water, and flow all the 
year round. 

All ranks of people are firmly persuaded that 
we are necromancers, or at least that we are 
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eoimble of performiAg any miracle, and, thereford^ 
diey believe that the making of these charms is 
but a tri&ing effort, com^^red with what we might 
do, were we to exert the whole of our power. An 
totempl to undeceive the ignorant, credulous, and 
deluded people, we know would be unavailing and 
useless, and fear that it would be dangerous, there- 
fore we dare not meddle with their superstitions or 
prejudices, but conform to their wishes, and let 
them enjoy their own opinions in peace. 

Several of the inhabitants have brought us little 
presents of goora-nuts. Chili and Cayenne pepper, 
a bit of fish, or any such trifle, in the expectation 
of receiving a hundred times their value in the 
shape of charms. We liave \>een pestered all day 
by a young native, to get a charm from us to 
enable him to catch plenty of fish. The poor 
follow followed us about like a child begging for 
a toy, and offered us a variety of little trifling 
things which he could afford, such as country 
beer, goora-nuts, &c. ; and we believe there was 
nothing he had that he would not have willingly 
given us, so great was his faith in the power we 
had of bestowing on him the means of enriching 
himself by catching fish* There was no getting 
rid of him without complying with his request, so 
we gave him a small piece of paper on which 
something had been yrritten, of no consetiuence 
whatever. The poor fellow no sooner got it, than 
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he looked at it with much earneetness, and pm<* 
ceeded with great solemnity to fasten it to the end 
of his fishing-line. Having done this, he set off 
with great glee to go and fish, congratulating 
himself, no doubt, on the midtitude of fishes his 
charm would obtain for him. 

It is painful to contemplate the melancholy 
ignorance and superstition in which the minds of 
the natives are involved ; nor is tliis confined to* 
Kucunda alone — at Egga, and other places up the 
river, they are equally as bad. Ready for the first 
impression, and easily imposed on, the minds of 
these poor creatures naturally receive as truth 
whatever is told them. Their faith in charms, 
and their credulity in the power of white men, is 
not to be wondered at The former they are 
taught by the Mahomedan Mallams, and these 
again are equally as credulous as the natives of 
the efficacy of anything coming from us. 

The natives are successful in their fishing ex* 
peditions, and generally use a line with a piece of 
iron fastened to the end of it, bent in the shape of 
a hook. They use a large worm as bait, and 
more frequently part of a fish. The line is made 
of a tough grass, neatly twisted. In these excur- 
sions they sometimes carelessly expose themselves 
to the attacks of the alligators, of which there are 
great numbers in the river, and tl>e natives are 
frequently sufferers by them. In fetching water 
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for use from the river at night they often become 
a prey to theipi. They destroy the crocodile, and 
eat its fUish, as well as that of the hippopotami, 
which are equally as numerous. The eggs of the 
former also they are very fond of. 

We have been visited by the chief of a neigh- 
bouring province, and an impostor, who repre- 
sents himself as son to Ederesa, the ex-king of 
Nouffie, both of whom, like their less presump- 
tuous brethren, are disappointed in their hopes of 
receiving valuable presents, for we are daily di- 
minishing the few things which were left, and 
must not be prodigal in giving away. 

As at Egga, we are here earnestly solicited by 
the Mallams to stop two or three days, to give the 
market-people an opportunity of accompanying us 
to Bocqu&, every one warning us that wc shall be 
in jeopardy of our lives, unless we take this pre- 
caution. The manners of the people all along 
the banks of the Niger from hence, they also re- 
present to us as being in the highest degree 
dangerous. They are said to be public robbers, 
without laws or regulations of any kind ; that they 
live under no king, and acknowledge no human 
authority — in a word, that they are a community 
of ferocious outlaws. We hear nothing but stories 
about the inhabitants of Egga, who, when they 
attend the Bocqu& market for the , purposes of 
trade, are obliged to sail in companies of ten or 
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twelve canoes, for mutual encouragement and pro- 
tection ; and fl)at even then the merchants dare 
not travel in the day-time, but pass those ]daces 
which are considered as dangerous in the datk^ 
ness of night, when there is least fear of molesta- 
tion ; suck stories, similar to that of the king’s 
brother, are told us to prevent our proceeding. 

Well might the king of Yarriba hesitate on 
sending either Captain Clapperton or ourselves to 
the banka of the Niger, when lie knew that he 
had neither a single town so far to the eastward, 
nor' a single subject from Yhoorie to the sea* 
Above Egga, as far as Wow^ow, the western bank 
of the river, which he boasts as being in his domi* 
nions, is thickly inhabited solely by Noufanchie ; 
and below that town they are peopled by strange 
and distinct tribes, who have never heard his 
name, nor an echo of his glory and power ! We 
observe here, for the first time, that the natives 
have a custom of marking themselves, so that 
their tribe may be known from the rest. The dis* 
tinguishing mark of the people of Kacunda is three 
cuts down the face, from the temple to the chin^ 
which gives them an odd appearance. They are 
a mild, harmless, and inoffensive race of people, 
and very industrious, llieir huts are the largest 
and cleanest we have seen in the whole country; 
Ouv old friend the schoolmaster informs us that 
we shall very soon pass the Tshadda river, as it 
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ie only a day^« journey distant from here down the 
river. He was a very communicative old man, 
and informed me that Ae cjty of Funda is not on 
the banks of the Quonra, but situated a distance 
of three days’ journey up the Tshadda. Accord- 
ing to his report, Ac Tshadda is a large river, 
nearly as much so as the Quorra. Canoes, he 
said, frequently go up the Tshadda to Bomou, and 
that it was only fifteen days* journey from hence 
to that place by the Tshadda. The countries of 
Jacoba and Adamowa, be said, are at peace with 
Bornou, and the communication open from both 
those places by water, as well as land. Tlie Pa- 
gan countries, it appears, are all greatly alarmed 
by the expectation of an attack from the Falatahs, 
when the dry season arrives. The Tshadda he 
said was very safe, and much frequented by canoes. 
A town called Cuttumeurrafee, which lias been 
before alluded to, he informed us was seated at 
the junction of the Tshadda with the Quorra. 

Siunday<, October 2Ath > — The children of the 
more respectable inhabitants of Egga are placed, 
at a very early age, under the tuition of our 
friendly host, the schoolmaster, who teaches them 
a few Mahomedan prayers ; all, indeed, with which 
he himself may be acquainted in the Arabic 
tongue. In this consists the whole of their edu- 
cation. The boys are diligent in their exercises, 
and arise every morning between midnight and 
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sunrise, and are studiously employed by lamplight 
in copying their prayers, after which they read 
them to the master, one after another, beginmng 
with the eldest. This is repeated in a shrill bawl«- 
ing tone, so loud, as to be heard at the distance 
of half a mile at least, which is believed to be a 
criterion of excellence by the parents; and he 
who has the strongest lungs and clearest voice 
is, of course, considered as the best scholar, and 
caressed accordingly. The Mahomedans, though 
excessively vain of their attainments, and proud 
of their learning, and intellectual superiority over 
their companions, are, nevertheless, conscious of 
the vast pre-eminence of white men over them- 
selves, for they have heard many marvellous 
stories of Europeans, and their fame has been 
proclaimed with a trumpet-voice among all people 
and nations of the interior, insomuch that they 
are placed on an equality with supernatural beings. 
As an illustration of this, a priest, himself a writer 
of charms, made a pressing application to-day 
for an amulet irom us, which he begged might 
possess properties so extraordinary and amazing, 
as to be the wonder of the whole country ; and so 
hnnly persuaded was be that it was in our power, 
and ours only, to grant tliis request, that we 
could not induce him by any means to forego his 
application. He gave us a large pot of beer, and 
would not leave our hut until he had exacted a 
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promise that we would give him the paper which 
he had craved so piteously. We have likewise 
been perplexed with other demands of a similar 
nature, and the tearful importunities of the poor 
applicants have troubled us exceedingly. In all 
obstinate cases of this nature, we have found it ex- 
pedient to follow the example of Mr. Park, which 
is, to give the superstitious people a copy of the 
LoriTs Prayer^ which, at least, can produce no 
mischievous effects. 

The chiefs brother paid us a visit again this 
morning, and urged us, by every argument which 
he could think of, to defer our departure for our 
own sakes, for two or three days, that canoes 
might be got ready to accompany us on our voy- 
age ; and he endeavoured again to impress on our 
minds the danger which we should inevitably in- 
cur, if we were determined to go alone. Yet, it 
was apparent to us, after all that lie had said, that 
covetousness was his predominant feeling, and 
therefore we paid little attention to his remarks, 
further than that we consented to wait till the 
afternoon for a man to accompany us in capacity 
of messenger to the so-much-talked-of llocquH 
market, where, it is asserted, we shall be perfectly 
safe ; and beyond which place the people are re- 
presented as being less rapacious, so that we shall 
have little to fear from them. 

The description which the chiefs brother has 
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us of the people residing; a day’s journey 
fron hence, is too shocking to describe. To us i 
a very common and familiar expression: ‘What 
every one says must be true,’ and we begin to 
give credence to the rumours so often repeated, of 
the fierceness and cruelty of this race of human 
bc'ings wliich occupy both sides of the Niger be- 
tween Kacunda and J3ocrjuS, though we make 
every allowance for exaggeration, because tlie 
natives are fond of the marvellous, and are a])t to 
magnify tlie most trifling <‘ircumstances into inci- 
dents of the last importance. 

As the afternoon came on, we inijuired in vain 
for the })romised guide; and wlien we found that 
th(.‘ cliief, or rather his brother, felt no disposition 
wliatever to redeem his pledge, we made imme- 
diate preparations to leave the town, to the mani- 
fest disapjiointnient of the latter, who made a very 
dolorous lament, and did all in Ids power, except 
cni])loying actual force, to induce us to change 
our resolution. 

At liiree in the afternoon, we offered up a 
pray<’r to the Almighty Disposer of all human 
events, for protection on our future voyage, that 
he would deign to extend to us his all-saving 
power among the lawless barbarians it was our 
lot to l)c obliged td pass. Having done this, we 
next ordered Pascoe and our people to commence 
loading the canoe. 1 shall never forget them, 

YOL. HI. F 
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poor fellows, they were all in tears, and trembled 
with fear. One of them, named Antonio, a native 
of Bonny, and son to the late chief of that river, 
who had joined us from his Majesty's brig the 
Clinker, with the consent of Lieutenant Matson, 
her commander, was as much affected as the 
rest, but on a different account. For himself, 
be said that be did not care, bis own life was of 
no consetpience. All he feared was, that my 
brother and I sboidd bo niurdereul : ])c loved us 
dearly : he had beou with us over since we had 
left the sea, and it w'ould be as bad as dying him* 
self to see ns killed. 

At lialf past foiir in the afternoon, in })ur- 
suance of our jdan, we bade adieu to the kind in- 
habitants of Kacunda, and everything having been 
conveyed to the canoe, and our men in their 
places, we emharkod and }mshod off tin' shore? in 
siglit of innltitudes of people. We w'ork(‘d our 
way witli incredible dirticnlty through tht‘ inorass, 
before we were enabled to g(‘t into the body of 
the htroani. Tlic poor nati\es gazed at us with 
astonishment, and followed ns with their eyes as 
long as they could, Jio doubt expecting that we 
should never ])e seen or h(*anl of mure. 

Wo wen? now hiirly olf, and prepared our- 
sclvtis tor the worst. ‘ Now,’ ’said I, * my boys,’ 
as our canoe glided down with the stream, ‘ let us 
all stick togcllier. I hope that we have none 
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ainon^ us who will flinch, come what may.’ An- 
tonio and Sam said they were determined to 
stick to us to the last. The former I have before 
alluded to ; tlie latter is a native of Sierra Leone, 
and I believe them both to be firm fellows when 
reejuired. Old Pascoe and Jowdie, two of my for- 
mer people, 1 knew could be de[)ended on ; but 
the new ones, altlioup^li they boasted much when 
they found that there was no avoidini^ it, I had not 
much dependence on, as 1 bad not had an oppor- 
tunity of trying them. W^e directed the four mus- 
kets and two pistols to be loaded with ball and 
slugs, determined that our opponents, wlioevcr 
they might be, should meet with a warm recep- 
tion : and having made every preparation fur our 
defence which we thought would be availing, and 
encouraging our little band to l)ehave themselves 
gallantly, we gave three luNirty clieers, and com- 
mended ourselves to Providence, 

Our little vessel movt'd on in grand style under 
the vigorous anil animated exertions of our men. 
There were no tears now, and 1 tliouglit, as they 
propel 1 I'd her along with more than tlieir usual 
strength, tiiat they lelt they were a match for any 
canoe that would «lare to attack us. Shortly after 
leaving Kacunda, the river took a turn due south, 
betwc(‘n tolerably high hills; the strengtli of tlic 
current continued much about tbe same. A 
few miles farther on, we observed a branch of 

F 2 
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tlio Nii^er, rather diminutive, running ofi' in a 
westerly direction ; hut are not certain wliethor 
tliis was onlv a creek, or a branch of the river: 
the banks of it were covered with ])ahn trees, aiul 
little hills were scattered over lliem. We found 
ourselves opposite a large, s])veading town, from 
which issued a great and confused noise, as of a 
multitude quarrelling, or as the waves of the sea 
rolling upon a rocky beach ; we saw also other 
towns on the western hank of the riv^r, hut we 
cautiously avoided them all. The evoiing was 
calm and serene, the heat of the day was over, 
the moon and stars now alTorded us an agrcioahle 
light — everything was still and pleasant ; we 
glided smoothly and silently down tlu^ stream, 
and for a long while we saw little to excite our 
fears, and heard nothing but a gentle rustling of 
the leaves, occasioned by tbe wind, tlie noise of 
our ])addles, or now and then tbe plashing of 
fislics, as they leapt out of tbe water. 

About midnight we observed liglits from a 
village, to wdiich we were very close, and heard 
people dancing, singing, and laughing in tlie 
moonshine outside their huts. We made haste 
over to the opposite siile to get away, for f(‘ar of 
a lurking danger, and we fancied tliat a light was 
following us, but it was only a ‘ Will o’ th(* wisp,’ 
or some such thing, and trees soon hid it from our 
jfight. After the moon had gone down, it bo- 
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ciuiie rather cloudy, so that vve could not discern 
the way as ^dainly as we could have wished, and 
the consequence was, that we were suddenly 
drifted by the current into an eddy, and in spite 
of all our exertions to get out of it, we swept over 
into a small, shallow channel which had been 
ionnecl by the overflowing of the river, and it cost 
two hours’ hard lalmur to get into the main 
stream again. The course of the river was turned 
to the south-east by a range of very higli hills. 

f also passed a great number of islands. 

Monday^ October 2Mfi . — At one a. m., the 
direction of the river changed to south-south' 
wt'st, running between immensely high hills. At 
five o’clock this morning, we found ourselves 
nearly <)])j)Obite a very consulerable river, entering 
the Niger from the eastward; it appeared to be 
three or four miles wide at its mouth, and on 
the bank wc saw a large town, one part of wdiicli 
faced tlic river, and the other the Quorra. AVe 
at first supposed it to he an arm of that river, 
and running from us ; and therefore directed 
our course for it. A\ c proceeded up it a short 
distances hut finding the current against us, 
and that it increased as we got within its 
entrance, and our people being tired, we were 
comjielled to give up the allcmpt, and were 
easily swept hack into the Niger. Consi'qiieiitly 
we passed on, but detenr.ined on making iii*r 
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quiriea concerning it the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. But we conclude this to he the Tshadda, 
and the large town we have alluded to, to be Cul- 
tumeurrafee, the same which had been mentioned 
to us by the old INIallain. At all events, \vc had sa- 
tisfied ourselves it was not a branch of the Niger. 
The banks on both sides, as far as we could see up 
it, were very hioh, and appeared verdant and fertile. 

The morning was dull and cloudy ; yet, as 
soon as the sun had partially dispersed the mists 
which hung over the valleys and upon the little 
hills, we could distinguish irregular mountains 
jutting up almost close to the water’s edge, wliose 
height w^e were prevented even from guessing at ; 
because their summits were involved in cloiuls, 
or invvrnpped in vaponrs, which yet lingered 
about ihcir sid(‘s. A double range of elevated 
hills appeared beyond them on the south-east 
side; and on the north-west side a chain of les»er 
liills extended as far as the eye could discern. 
They appeared very sterile. 'Fhose on the nortli- 
wesl were formed of clumps, very much resembling 
the shape of those we had seen in Yarriba, which 
are here called the Kong mountains. 

At seven o’clock the Niger seemed free of 
islands and clear of morasses on both sides, and 
its banks were well w^ooded, and mucli higher 
than we had observed them for a long time pre- 
viously ; nevertheless, it ran over a rocky bottom, 
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which caused its surface to ripple exceedingly. 
Just about the same hour, one of the canoes, which 
we were told of as of different make to our own, 
passed us. In shape, it much resembled a com- 
mon butchers tray, and it was furnished with 
seats like those used on various parts of the sea- 
coast. It was paddled by eight or ten little boys, 
who sung as they worked ; and they were super- 
intended by an elderly person who sat in the 
middle of the canoe. The motion of their paddles 
was regulated by a peculiar hissing noise which 
they made at intervals with their mouth ; and it 
was pleasing to observe the celerity with which 
this little vessel was impelled againt the stream. 
In the early part of the morning after diiylight, 
we passed a great many villages. The banks of 
the river were ornamented with palm trees, arid 
much cultivated ground, which extended to the 
foot of the mountains, and among the avenues 
formed between them. 

At 10 A. M., we passed a huge and naked white 
rock, in the form of a perfect <lo\ne, arising from 
the centre of the river. It was about twenty feet 
liigli, and covered with an immense quantity of 
white birds, in consequence of which we named it 
the Bird Rock : it is about three or four miles 
distant from Boequu, on the same side of the 
river. It is safest to pass it on the south-east side, 
on which side is also the proper channel of the 
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river, about three miles in width, Wc passed it 
on the western side, and were very nearly lost iu 
a whirlpool It was with the utmost dilBcuUy we 
preserved the canoe from being carried away, and 
dashed against the rocks. Fortunately, I saw the 
danger at first, and finding we could not get clear 
of it, my brother and I took a paddle, and ani- 
mating our men, we exerted all our strength, and 
succeeded in preventing her from turning round. 
The distance of this rock from the nearest bank is 
about a quarter of a mile, and the current was 
running uith the velocity of six miles an hour, 
according to our estimation. Had our canoe he- 
come unmanageable, wc should inevitably Imve 
pcrislicd. Shortly after, seeing a convenient place 
for landing, the men being languid and weary with 
hunger and exertion, we halted on the riglit hank 
uf the river, which we imagined was most con* 
venient for our juirpose. The course of the river 
this morning was south-south-west, and its width 
varied as usual from two to five or six miles. The 
angry and scowling appearance of the firmament 
forewarned us of a Iieavy shower, or something 
worse, which induced us hastily to erect an awning 
of mats under a palm-tree’s shatle. As soon as we 
had leisure to look around us, though no habita- 
tion could anywhere he seen, yet it was evident 
llie spot had been visited, and that very recently, 
by numbers of people. We discovered tlie reinainsi 
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of several extinct fires, with broken calabashes 
.and j)ieces of earthen vessels, which were scattered 
.around ; and our men likewise picked up a quan- 
tity of cocoa-nut shells, and three or four staves of 
a powder-barrel. These discoveries, trifling as 
tliey were, filled us with pleasant and hopeful sen- 
sations ; and we felt assured, from the circum- 
stance of a barrel of powder having found its way 
hitlier, that the natives in the neighbourhood 
maintained some kind of intercourse with Euro- 
peans from the sea. 

The spot, for a luindred yards, was cleared of 
grass, underwood, and vegetation of all kinds ; 
and, on further observ.ation, we came to the con- 
clusion that a market or fair was periodically lield 
thcicon. Very shortly afterwards, as three of our 
men were straggling about in the bush, searching 
fur firewood, a village suddenly 0}>ened before 
them : tin's did not excite their astonishment, and 
they entered one of the huts which was nearest 
them to procure a little fire. However, it hap- 
])ened to contain only women; but these were 
terrified beyond measure at the sudden and abrupt 
ontr.ance of strangc-looking men, whose language 
lliey did not know, and whose business they could 
not understand, and they .all ran out in a fright 
into the woods, to warn their male relatives of 
tliein, who were labouring .at their usual occupa- 
tion of husbandry. Meanwhile onr men had very 
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composedly taken some burning embers from the 
fire, and returned to us in a few minutes, with the 
brief allusion to the circumstance of having dis- 
covered a village. They told us also that they 
had seen cultivated land, and that these women 
had run away from them as soon as they saw 
them. This we thought lightly of; but rejoiced 
that they had seen the village, and immediately 
sent Pascoe, Abraham, and Jowdie, in company, 
to obtain some fire, and to purchase a few yams 
for us. In about ten minutes after they returned 
in haste, telling us that they had been to the 
village, and had asked for some fire, but that the 
people did not understand them, and, instead of 
attending to their wishes, they looked terrified, 
and hud suddenly disappeared. In consequence 
of their threatening attitudes, our people had left 
the village, and rejoined us with all the haste they 
could. We did not, however, think tliat they 
would attack us, and we proceeded to make our 
fires, and then laid ourselves down. 

Totally unconscious of danger, we were reclin- 
ing on our mats, — for wo, too, like our peo])le, 
were wearied with toil, and overcome with drow- 
siness, — when, in about twenty minutes after our 
men had returned, one of them shouted, with a 
loud voice, ‘ War is coming! O war is coming!* 
and ran towards us with a scream of terror, telling 
us that the natives were hastening to attack us. 
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We started up at this unusual exclamation, and, 
looking about us, we beheld a large party of men, 
almost naked, running in a very irregular manner, 
and with uncouth gestures, towards our little en- 
campment. They were all variously armed with 
muskets, bows and arrows, knives, cutlasses, barbs, 
long spears, and other instruments of destruction; 
and, as we gazed upon this band of wild men, with 
their ferocious looks and hostile appearance, which 
was not a little heightened on observing the wea- 
pons in their hands, we felt a very uneasy kind of 
sensation, and wished ourselves safe out of their 
hands. To persons peaceably inclined, like our- 
selves, and who had done them no harm, we could 
look on their preparations with calmness ; but as 
it is impossible to foresee to what extremities such 
encounters might lead, wc waited the result with 
the most painful anxiety. 

Our party was much scattered ; but fortunately 
we could sec them coming to us at some distance, 
and we had time to collect our men. We resolved, 
however, to prevent bloodshed if possible, — our 
nmnbers were too few to leave us a chance of 
escaping by any other way. The natives were 
approaching us fast, and liad by this lime arrived 
almost close to our palm-tree. Not a moment 
w as to be lost. We desired Pascoc and all our 
people to follovv behind us at a short distance with 
the loaded muskets and pistols ; and we enjoined 
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them strictly not to fire, unless they first fired at 
us. One of the natives, who proved to be the chief, 
we perceived a little in advance of his companions ; 
and, throwing down our pistols, which we had 
snatched up in tlie first moment of surprise, my 
brother and I walked very composedly, and un- 
armed, towards liim. As wc approached him, we 
made all the signs and motions we could with our 
arms, to deter him and his people from firing on 
us. His quiver was dangling at his side, his bow 
was bent, and an arrow which was pointed at our 
breasts, already trembled on the string, when wc 
were within a few yards of his person. This was 
a highly critical moment — the next might be our 
last. J3ut the hand of Providence averted the 
blow ; for just as the chief was about to pull the 
fatal cord, a man that was nearest him rushed 
forward, and stayed his arm. At that instant we 
stood before him, and immediate! v lield forth our 
hands; all of them trembled like as])en leaves ; the 
chief looked up full in our faces, kneeling on the 
ground— light seemed to llasli from his dark 
rolling eyes — his body was convulsed all ovfir, as 
though lie were enduring the utmost torture, and 
with a timorous, yet undefinable, expression of 
countenance, in which ail the passions of our 
nature were strangely blended, he drooped his 
head, eagerly grasped our jirolVered hands, and 
burst into tears, 'Pliis was a sign of friendship — 
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liarmony followed, and war and bloodslied were 
thought of no more. Peace and friendsliip now 
reigned among us ; and the first thing that we did 
was to lift the old chief from the ground, and to 
convey him to our encampment. The behaviour 
of our men aflbrded us no little amusement, now 
that the danger was past. We had now had a 
fair trial of their courage, and should know who 
to trust on a future occasion. Pascoe was firm 
to his post, and stood still with his musket pointed 
at the chief's breast during the whole time. He 
is a brave fellow, and said to us, as we passed 
him to our encampment with the old man, ‘ If the 
A: rascals had fired at either of you, I should 
have brought the old chief down like a guinea- 
fowl.’ ft was impossible to avoid smiling at the 
fellow’s honesty, although we wore on the best of 
terms with tlie old cliief — and we have little doubt 
that be would have been as good as his word. 
As for our two brave fellow.s, Sam and Antonio, 
they took to their heels and scampered off as fast 
as they could directly they saw the natives ap- 
proaching us over the long grass, nor did they 
make their appearance again until the chief and 
all his people were sitting round us; and even 
when they did return, they were so frightened they 
couhl not speak for some time. 

All the armed villagers liad now gathered round 
their leader, and anxiously watclied his looks and 
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gestures. The result of the meeting delighted 
them, — every eye sparkled with pleasure — they 
uttered a shout of joy — ^they thrust their bloodless 
arrows into their quivers — they ran about as 
though they were possessed of evil spirits-«-they 
twanged their bowstrings, fired off* their muskets, 
shook their spears, clattered their quivers, danced, 
put their bodies into all manner of ridiculous po- 
sitions, laughed, cried, and sung in rapid succes- 
sion — they were like a troop of niahiacs. Never 
was spectacle more wild and terrific. When this 
sally of passion to which they had worked them- 
selves had subsided into calmer and more reason- 
able behaviour, we presented each of the war-men 
with a quantity of needles, as a further token of 
our friendly intentions. The cliicf sat himself 
down on the turf, with one of us on each side of 
him, while the men were leaning on their weapons 
on his riglit and left. At first no one could un- 
derstand us ; but an old man made his appearance 
shortly after, who understood the Hdussa language. 
Him the chief employed as an interpreter ; and 
every one listened with anxiety to the following 
explanation which he gave us ; — 

‘ A few minutes after you first landed, one of 
my people came to me and said, that a number 
of strange people had arrived at the market-place* 
I sent him back again to get as near to you as 
he could, to hear what you intended doing. He 
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soon after returned to me, and said tliat you spoke 
in a language which he could not understand. 
Not doubting that it was your intention to attack 
my village at night, and carry oft' my people, I 
desired them to get ready to fight. We were all 
prepared and eager to kill you, and came down 
breathing vengeance and slaughter, supposing that 
you were my enemie.s, and had landed from the 
opposite side of the river. But when you came 
to meet us unarmed, and we saw your white faces, 
we were all so firiglitcned that we could not pull 
our hows, nor move hand or foot ; and when you 
drew near me, and extended your hands towards 
me, I felt my heart faint within me, and believed 
that you were “ Children of Heaven,'* and had 
dropped from the skies.' Such was the effect we 
had produced on him ; and under this impression 
he knew not what he did. ‘ And now,' said he, 
‘ white men, all I want is your forgiveness. 

‘ That you shall have most heartily,' we said, as 
we shook hands with the old chief, and liaving 
taken care to assure him we had not come from 
so good a place as he had imagined, vve congratU" 
lated ourselves as well as him, that this affair had 
ended so happily. For our own parts, we had 
reason to feci the most unspeakable pleasure at 
its favourable termination ; and we offered up 
internally to our merciful Creator, a prayer of 
thanksgiving and praise, for his providential in- 
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tcrfcrencc in our belmlf; for t!ie Almighty has, 
indeed, to use the words of the Psalmist of Israel, 
‘ delivered our soul from death, and our feet 
from falling ; and preserved us from any terror 
by night, and from the arrow that llielh by day ; 
from the ])estilence that walketh in darkness 5 
and from the sickness that destroy eth at noon- 
day.’ We were grateful to find that our blood 
had not been shed, and that we had been pre- 
vented from spilling the blood of others, which 
we imagined we should have been constrained to 
do from irremediable necessity. Our guns wore 
all double-loaded with balls and slugs, our men 
were ready to present them, and a single arrow 
from a bow would have been the signal for imme- 
diate destruction. It was a narrow escape ; and 
God grant we may never be so near a cruel death 
again ! It was happy for us that our white faces 
and calm behaviour produced the effect it did on 
these people — in another minute our bodies would 
have been as full of arrows as a jjorcupinc’s is 
full of (juills. 

The old chief returned to tljc village, followed 
by his people, whom he addressed by the way 
from an ant-hill on which he mounted himself. 
He put himself into a great variety of attitudes, 
and delivered tliem a speech wdiich lasted more 
than half an hour. Whether this was relating to 
ourselves or not we could not ascertain; but it 
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seemed more than probable. They canie back to 
us ag^in in the afternoon, bringing with them a 
large quantity of yams and goora«nuts as a pre- 
sent, and invited us with urgent importunity to 
sleep in their huts for the night, promising to 
treat us as well as their circumstances would per- 
mit. We thanked them for their kindness, but 
for many reasons we did not embrace their offer. 
However, it seemed as though this refusal on our 
parts caused them to be mistrustful of our inten- 
tions; for the villagers were discharging their 
muskets from sunset till nearly eleven o’clock at 
night, when the chief paid us a third visit, and 
brought with him eight thousand cowries, and a 
large heap of yams, which he laid at our feet. 
Poor fellow ! his countenance beamed with joy on 
discovering that we were really his friends. At 
length he was induced to place confidence in us ; 
and, as he wished us good night, he seemed well 
pleased with the tranquil appearance of things, 
and went away. ^ 

In the course of our conversation with the 
chief, when all his villagers were assembled 
around us, we pointed to their guns, and the bits 
of red cloth they had with them, and made them 
understand that they all came from our country, 
at which their admiration and wonder was much 
increased. The old man who had performed the 
part of our interpreter so admirably, is an old 
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JPunda Maliam. He tinderi^ood the Hhussa lan- 
guage perfectly) and told us he had come here 
from Funda to attend the market which was held 
here every nine days. He informed us that many 
^people came from the sea-coast, with goods from 
the white men to purchase slaves, a great number 
of which he said came from Ids country. He told 
•UB that tills place is the famous Bocquft. market- 
place, of which we had heard so great talk, and 
that the opposite bank of the river belonged to the 
Funda country. We now asked the old Mallam 
the distance from this place to the sea, and he told 
us about ten days* journey. Wc then pointed out 
the hills on the opposite side of the river, and 
asked him where they led to ? ‘ The sea,* was 

his answer. And * where do they lead to,* we 
enquired, pointing to those on the same bank of 
the river as ourselves ? He answered, they run a 
long way into a country we do not know. We then 
asked him, if he had ever heard of a country called 
Eyeo or Yarriba? To which he replied, he had 
never heard of any country of either of those names. 
Our next concern was about the safety of the river 
navigation ; and wc anxiously inquired his opinion 
of it lower down, and whether there were any 
rocks or dangerous places ? As to the river navi- 
gation, he satisfied us by saying, he knew of no 
dangers, nor ha<l he ever heard of any ; but the 
people on the banks he said were very bad. We 
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asked him if he thought the chief would send a 
messenger with us if we were to request him, even 
one day*8 journey from this place ? Without the 
least hesitation he answered us — * No ; the people of 
this country can go no farther down the river ; if 
they do, and are caught, they will lose their heads. 
Every town that I know of on the banks of the 
river is at war with its neighbour, and all the rest 
likewise.* We asked him then how far Bornou was 
from Funda ? To which he replied, ^ Fifteen days' 
journey,’ We were also anxious to know the cha- 
racter of the people on the borders of the Tshadda ; 
and lie informed us they were all good people, 
nearly all Mussulmen. There was one bad place 
to pass, he said, wiiicli was Yamyam. Here our 
conversation was interrupted by the old chief, 
who wished to return to the village, and the 
Mallam was obliged to accompany him. He was 
a fine respectable old man, and answered all our 
questions with a readiness which evinced the su- 
periority of his class. 

We offered up a prayer to the Almighty for his 
signal protection during this eventful day, and 
retired to rest. 

Tvesday, October 26<^.— When I awoke in the 
morning the first person I saw was our trusty old 
man, Pascoe, very busy roasting yams for our 
breakfast. This man has been a most valuable 
servant to us, and is the only staunch fellow among 
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all our people. In spite of a good deal of rain 
tlmt had fallen in the night, we got iip much re- 
freshed this morning; for our mat awning, although 
rather a frail coverings had excluded the rain and 
kept us tolerably dry. Early in the morning the 
chief of the village, the old man that acted as in- 
terpreter, and a number of men and women visited 
our encampment, and behaved themselves in the 
most becoming and friendly manner. Not satis- 
fied with what they had given us yesterday, the 
villagers offered us another large heap of yams, 
which, however, we refused to accept without 
making a suitable recompense. We accordingly 
gave them some beads in exchange for them, 
although I believe they would have been contented 
had we possessed nothing to offer them in return. 

We now learnt from the interpreter that buyers 
and sellers attend this market, not only from 
places adjacent, but also from remote towns and 
villages, both above and below, and on each bank 
of the Niger. A small tribute is exacted by the 
chief from every one that offers articles for sale at 
the market, and in this consists the whole of his 
revenues. All the villagers that came out against 
us yesterday are his slaves. We were likewise 
informed that directly opposite, on the eastern 
bank, is the common path to the city of Funda, 
whicli is indeed, as we had been told at Fofo^ 
isituated three days’ journey up the Tshadda from 
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tlie Niger; that the large river which we observed 
yesterday falling into the Niger from the eastward, 
is the oelebrated Shar^ Shary^ or Sharry^ of tra- 
vellers, or, which is more proper than either, the 
Tshadda^ as it is universally called throughout the 
country. The interpreter said, further, that the 
smaller stream which we passed on the 19th, flow* 
ing from the same direction, is the *’ Coodoonia* 
The chief assured us that we had nothing to 
fear, having passed all those places from which 
we mi gilt have expected danger and molestation 
during the night. However, he cautioned us to 
avoid, if possible, a very considerable town lying 
on the eastern bank, which we should pass in the 
afternoon, the governor of which, he affirmed, 
would detain us a considerable time in his terri- 
tories, though he might treat us well. A little 
way below Boequ^, he said, on the left border of 
the river, resides a powerful king, sovereign of a 
fine country, called Attdy who would force us to 
visit him, if by any means he were to be fore- 
warned of our approach. lie said, that he did not 
think he would do us any injury, but that the chief 
was a very extraordinary man, and if he had us in 
bis power would detain us longer than we wished. 
Perhaps he might keep us in his town two or three 
months, but he would at least detain us till all his 
people had satisfied their curiosity, and then he 
might allow us to depart. As the chief of BoequA 
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WAR decidedly of opinion that it would be in the 
power of this prince to render us the most essen* 
tial service if he were our friend, we requested of 
him a guide and messenger to accompany us to 
Atidt and introduce us to the king ; but be an- 
swered without hesitation, that a man from him 
would be captured and slain the moment he should 
make his appearance there, but for what reason 
we are left to conjecture. This did not argue, 
however, very favourably as to the clemency or 
merciful disposition of the monarch of Atta, and 
therefore we resolved to keep out of his reacli 
by running along close to the shore on the oppo- 
site side of the water. The chief concluded by 
observing that in seven days we should reach the 
sea, a piece of intelligence with which we were not 
a little pleased. The old interpreter had told ua 
that we should get there in ten days ; therefore 
we cannot be far from it. 

The females of Boequa are good-looking and 
very neat in their persons. The men have not the 
custom, as at Kacunda, of cutting marks on the 
face or on any part of the body. Having finished 
our usual scanty breakfast of a roasted yam and 
some water from the river, we commenced loading 
our canoe and preparing for our day’s journey. 
We had now passed the worst place on the river, 
which is between this and Kacunda, and there was 
no further necessity for travelling by night. This 
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we hy no means regret ; for although, we are ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun by day, yet there are 
gangers in the river in consequence of the water 
being so high, which are more easily avoided by 
daydight than in the dark. It is not easy to keep 
clear of eddies, and when influenced by them our 
canoe is swept out of the main stream of the river,, 
and it is with difficulty we regain our course. The 
canoe being all ready, we shook hands cordially 
with our friend the chief, and the principal male 
and female villagers, and a few minutes after seven 
fired a salute of two or three muskets, gave three 
cheers, and departed from Boequ^ We soon 
passed their little town, which had a neat appear- 
ance, and was fortified by a strong wooden fence. 

Both banks of the river still continued hilly, 
and were fringed with primeval woods, which were 
bending over the water. At eleven, a.m, we were 
opposite a town, which, from the description that 
had been given of it, we supposed to be AttL 
It is situated close to the water’s edge on the 
south-east bank of the river, in an elevated situ- 
ation, and on a fine green sward : its appear- 
ance was unspeakably beautiful. The town is 
clean, of prodigious extent, and ornamented with 
verdant shrubs and tall goodly trees. A few 
canoes were lying at the foot of the town, but we 
escaped observation, and passed on near the op- 
posite shore. Afterwards the margin of the river 
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l^came more, tihickly wooded, and more umbra- 
geous than before ; and for upwards of thirty 
miles pot a town or a village, or even a single hut, 
could anywhere be seen. The whole of this dis- 
tance our canoe passed smoothly along the Niger, 
and everything was silent and solitary ; no sound 
could be distinguished save our own voices and 
the plashing of the paddles with their echoes ; the 
song of birds was not heard, nor could any animal 
whatever be seen ; the banks seemed to be en- 
tirely deserted, and the magnificent Niger to be 
slumbering in its own grandeur. 

From Bocqufi. the river runs in a valley between 
mountains of a considerable height. Between 
Atth and BocquSt market the course of the river is 
about south-west, with several turnings in it. The 
hills on the north-west side seemed to decrease in 
height about the middle of the day, and those on 
the eastern side are changing their course to the 
south-east, while the river still flows to the south- 
west. About two in the afternoon the na- 
ture of the banks was entirely changed ; from 
being high they became low and swampy, parti- 
cularly the left bank, and were covered with thick 
jungle, which mostly overhung the water. At half 
past two we passed two charming little islands, 
which appeared to be uninhabited, and at four we 
saw a branch of the river running off in a southerly 
direction, inclining a little to the east. It appeared 
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to be a quarter of a mile wide. At about five in 
the evening, our people being tired, we descried 
a canoe, and pulled towards it; but those that 
were in it were frightened on seeing us, and 
jumped out and hid themselves in the forest. 
In two or three minutes we perceived on the 
left bank a few dilapidated huts, and we pulled 
the canoe ashore, intending to remain there for 
the night. A number of women first observed us ; 
they were also alarmed, and hurried away to an 
adjacent village, where we saw them providing 
tliem selves with muskets and other uncivil weapons, 
and very formidable Amazons they appeared to 
be. However we did not seem to regard them, 
but jumped on shore with our mats and sat down 
on the ground very comfortably under the branches 
of a cocoa-nut tree, the first that we have seen 
since leaving Yarriba. We had not been long 
seated before a number of people made their ap- 
pearance, running hastily towards us with swords 
and muskets in their hands. Seeing that we were 
sitting down quietly, without making any hostile 
display, they hesitated and stopped at a short dis- 
tance from us, and wished to know what we 
wanted at their town. We had recourse to our 
usual method of expressing ourselves by signs, 
and the natives finding that we were really harm- 
less b#ig8, ventured to draw nearer, and very soon 
becande reconciled to us. Shortly after they were 
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joined! by some more of their companions, and 
among them a young man who imperfectly 
understood the B<mny language ; so that Antonio^ 
Tm of our men, who is son to * King Pepper,^ 
(diief of that country, was enabled to enter into 
conversation with him, and presently made him 
comprehend everything relative to us, which he 
repeated to the villagers. We had been thus em* 
ployed a short time, and had become great friends 
with these people, the women chatting with a famU 
Karity we had not been accustomed to up the coun- 
try, and began to find ourselves very comfortable, 
when the chief, a tall, Herculean, awkward figure, 
with a sullen and most forbidding countenance, 
made his appearance. He introduced himself 
without the smallest ceremony, and very briefly 
desired us to accompany him to his hut in the 
principal village, which is called Abha%<icca, Tho 
road to this place is by a narrow foot-way, over- 
hung by rank grass three times our own height. 
This formed a complete arch over our heads, and 
the path was exceedingly intricate. On arriving 
there, a clean shed was. prepared for us, which, 
though small, was one of the largest in the village. 
Through, the interpretation of Antonio we informed 
the chief who we were, and where we wished to 
go. He immediately said he would accompany 
us to a large town lower down the river, of which 
bis brother was governor, and where we should 
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meet with people from Bonny» Caiebar, Brass^ 
and Bini, which latter place we conclude is meant 
for Benin. The natives of all these places* he 
formed us, come up to his brother’s town for the 
purpose of buying slaves, and we shall then be at 
liberty to accompany whichever party we please. 
It was important to ascertain which was tlie largest 
branch, as soon as we found tliat these dilTercnt 
rivers communicated with the Niger, and we asked 
him the question, through Antonio, which was con-*^ 
sidered the largest river. This he was unable to 
say, but we were told by Antonio afterwards, that 
he thought the Bonny was the largest He in- 
formed us that if we intended going to the towa 
of which his brother was governor to-morrow, that 
we must get up very early, otherwise we sliould 
not arrive there before sunset. After thanking 
the chief for his communications and attention to 
us, we took our leave of him for the night 

Before we had retired to rest, a few stale egga 
which we could not eat, and a calabash of very 
inferior tuah, were sent us by the chief, with a 
hint that a present would be acceptable in the 
morning. This was very inhospitable treatment 
of us, and we could not help thinking the chief 
was a mean old fellow, for we saw plenty of 
poultry and goats in his yard, which he knew 
would be more acceptable to us than his stale 
eggs. At eight in the evening we lay down ta 
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sleep, but could find no rest, on account of an 
army of gigantic tnosquitoes, which desperately 
attacked us from all quarters, and serenaded us till 
morning with their unwelcome song. The course 
of the river to^ay has been nearly south-west, 
and its width varying from two to three miles. 

Wednesday, October 27 ih . — At day-break we 
arose from our mats after no very comfortable 
night’s rest in consequence of the attacks of the 
mosquitoes. We took a little refreshment, and 
commenced our preparations for starting. At six 
o^clock the chief, who as well as his villagers had 
long been on the alert, came to us for his present, 
and, as we suspected last evening, we found con- 
siderable difficulty in satisfying the surly old man. 
I accordingly gave him a pair of silver bracelets, a 
pair of scissors, five hundred needles, and a hand- 
some country cloth, which the queen of Boossa had 
given us. The fellow was discontented witli this, 
which was more than we had given away a long 
time. He began to grumble, and told us plainly, 
that he would not let us leave his village till 
something better was given to him. To enforce his 
threats, fourteen of his slaves stood around him 
armed with muskets, whose appearance alone, I 
suppose, he thought would be sufficient to intimi- 
date us into compliance. We by no means wished 
to have any disturbance, and therefore endeavoured 
as mucli as we could to persuade him that we had 
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nothing more to give him. I directed all our tra- 
velling things to be taken out of our boxes before 
him, and had them put back again and locked up. 
This would not satisfy him, and he desired them 
to be searched again, and that he himself might 
be allowed to examine them. Our patience was 
now quite exhausted ; ‘ Tell the chief/ said I to 
Antonio, * the boxes shall be opened no more ; 
and let him stop my people from loading the canoe 
if he dare.* My brother and I had armed ourselves 
with the loaded pistols and swords, as well as all 
our people, and on telling the chief what we had 
done, we ordered them to proceed loading the 
canoe, which they obeyed directly. The chief 
stood amazed, and did not ofler to interfere with us. 
This old rascal had muttered and grumbled at 
everything which was offered him : ihu was of no 
use, and that of no value, and he would desire all 
that we had, such was his covetousness. After 
liaving gone the length he did, and having shown 
his insolent airs, without producing the expected 
impression, he feared that he should get nothing 
at all, and therefore accepted the present we had 
offered him at first. The country cloth alone, 
which had been given us by the queen of Boossii, 
was ten times more than he deserved. 

At Abbazacca we saw an English iron bar, and 
feasted our eyes on the graceful cocoa-nut tree, 
which we had not seen so long. We were de- 
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Ughted idsD 'with tlie mellow whistling of gvey 
parrots. Trifling a« these circumstances may 
pear^ yet Ihey made our hearts beat with delight^ 
4 ind awidoeaed in us a train of very pleasing asso- 
oiations. We indulged in a delusive, yet fanciful 
reverie, and we fondly hoped, ><-'but what good 
would it be to tell of what we hoped so fondly 1 
It was the avowed intention of the chief to send 
a man with us as messenger to a large town, 
which he described to be a day’s journey from 
Abbasacca, and of which he said that his brother 
was governor ; but imagining, no doubt, that he 
would not be paid to his satisfaction, and that, 
ahould he accompany us himself, the reward would 
be greater, he changed his mind, and resolved on 
the latter expdient. Therefore he got into one of 
his own canoes, and between seven and eight in 
the morning, our canoe having been loaded without 
any interference from the chief or his people, and 
without taking any further notice of him, we led 
the way from the village through a large and un- 
wholesome swamp which is before it, and were 
soon followed by him. We succeeded in getting 
into the open river with incredible difficulty. 

In consequence of the lightness of his canoe, 
and its superiority to our old one, which we had 
got at Zagozhi, the chief passed us with the utmost 
facility, and touched at various towns and villages, 
to inform their inhabitants of the fact of our jour- 
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neying down the river, and that Ohristians were 
ooming from a country they had never heard ol 
We were solicited to stop at one or two of theses 
in order to please the curiosity of the people, hun^ 
•drods of whom ran out into the water to obtain a 
l>otter view of our persons, but we did not get otxt 
of our canoe. Tiiese broug^it us presents of eggs, 
which we accepted very gladly, and passed on. 

During tlie first part of the day the course of 
the river was about west-south^west, the breadlli 
varying from two to four miles, according to our 
estimation. At noon we saw a small branch run- 
ning off to the south-east. The chief of Abba- 
zacca, who had kept company with us, seemed to 
get impatient aside canoe was so much swifter than 
our own, and coming close to it, told us to pull as 
strong as we could, or that we should not reach his 
brother's town by day-light. However we did not 
pay much attention to his remarks, but quietly kept 
on our usual rate. The north-west side of the river 
was now low, and covered with thick jungle, and 
the bank in many places was overflown, so that the 
jungle appeared to be growing out of the'water. The 
soiitli-east bank was rather higher, and cultivated 
pieces of ground were seen now and then about 
three or four miles apart, with villages about them. 

At two in the afternoon we came abreast of a 
village of pretty considerable extent, intending to 
pass it by on the other side. We had no sooner 
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Hiade^ Appearance than, we were lustily h^yyied 
hy ^ ^^tie squinting fellow, 4ressed in an English 
sddi^^f jaeketi who kept crying out as loud as his 
lun^ vir^iiid j^mlt him, ^Holloa, you Englisli^ 
thaht you come here/,;: However, we were not 
inOUnedtoobey his summons, being rather anxious 
to get to the town ^lentioned to us by the chief of 
Abbazacca, and as the current swept us along past 
the village, we took no notice of the little man \ 
and we had already sailed beyond the landing* 
place, when we were overtaken by about a dozen 
canoes, and the people in them stopping us, de* 
sited us to turn back, for that we had forgotten to 
pay our respects to the king. Tlie name of this 
village, we now jRnd, is Damvggoo, Ever willing 
to please and oblige all parties, as far as wc are 
able, and being in no condition to force ourselves 
from the men that bad interrupted us with so little 
ceremony, we pulled with all our strength against 
the current, and, after an hour's exertion, landed 
amidst the cheers and huzzas of a multitude of 
people. The first person we observed at the 
landing-place was our little friend in the red 
jacket, whom we found out afterwards was a mes* 
senger from the chief of Bonny* His business 
here was to buy slaves for his master. 

My brother and I were instantly conducted over 
a bog to a large fetish-tree, at tlie root of which 
we were made to sit down, and were shaded by its 
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branches from an -intolerably hot sun. Here we 
waited till the arrival of the chief, who made his 
appearance in a few minutes, bringing with him a 
goat, with a quantity of yams and other provisions 
as a present. We arose to salute him, and he shook 
hands with us, welcoming us to his town with a 
reserved and sorrowful, yet friendly air. In his 
dress and person we s&w nothing remarkable, save 
that his countenance displayed mildness and bene- 
volence, mingled with a great deal of seriousness 
and native dignity. His stature is above the middle 
size, and he is rather advanced in years. He re- 
quested (is to stop a few days at his town, which vve 
promised him we would do, having told him that 
we were going to the sea. The chief of Bonny’s 
messenger, he said, was going tliere in a few days, 
and he would recommend us to remain with him 
till he went, that wc might accompany him. We 
had no objection to this, and thought that the little 
squinting fellow, who was a very important per- 
sonage in his own estimation, might be useful to 
us, and be some sort of protection to our party 
where he was known. He was at all events a man 
of some consequence, even from his red jacket 
alone, which rendered him a conspicuous object 
among the dark natives by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; so we congratulated ourselves with the 
thoughts of being quite safe. 

The chief put a great many questions to us 
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respecting ourselves and our country, the places 
we had come from, their distance up the river, and 
also concerning the river itself, and was astonished 
at our answers. He told us that he had never 
heard of any countries higher up the river than 
Funda and Tactva^ by which latter wo found he 
meant the Nouffie country. He said that he had 
never heard of Yarriba, Borgoo, or Yaoorie. A 
Mallam now joined our company, who appeared to 
be a respectable man. Wc found afterwards that 
he was one of Ederesa*s people, and had been sent 
for by the chief of Damuggoo for the purpose of 
writing charms to protect him from all evil which 
might tljreaten him affd his village. This man 
seemed happy at seeing people who had come 
from his own country, which he told us he had 
heard nothing of during the last year. lie was 
pleased in being able to talk with those who could 
give liim information concerning it, and lie offered 
us his services in all manner of ways, and told us 
he would do everything in his power to make us 
comfortable. 

A messenger now arrived to inform us that our 
hut was ready. The chief, on our taking leave 
of him, told us we were only eight days* Journey 
from the sea, and that we should soon get there. 
We were then conducted through filthy streets of 
mud to a very diminutive hut, which we find ex- 
cessively warm, owing to the small quantity of 
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light and air, which are admitted into it only 
through a narrow aperture, opening into a gloomy 
and dismal passage. The appearance of the in- 
side is better than that of the outside, being 
plastered rudely with clay, and surrounded with 
indifferently carved fetish figures, either painted 
or chalked a red colour. 

The news of our arrival having spread through 
the village, the people flocked in hundreds to see 
us. They so completely blocked up every place 
through which we might receive air, that we were 
nearly suffocated ; nor could we succeed in driving 
them away. We made our people arm themselves 
with swords and sticks to keep them off, but to 
no purpose ; their curiosity overcame their fears, 
and they pressed on us as thickly as ever. This 
was no longer to he borne, and we were obliged 
to send to the chief, requesting his interference. 
His reply was, that if the people would not go 
away when they were desired, we were to fire at, 
and kill as many of them as we pleased. This 
we could not think of doing, and therefore desired 
he would command some of his own people to 
come and drive them away. They soon arrived, 
armed with large heavy sticks, which they laid 
about the natives in so merciless a manner, that, 
to our great relief, our hut was soon cleared, and 
we again enjoyed the fresh air. 

At six in the evening, the chief sent us some 
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fofo, and a quantity of stewed goat, suiBcient for 
tliirty persons. We were not a little surprised by 
the addition of a small case-bottle of rum — a 
luxury which we have not had since we were at 
Kikma, It is long. since we have tasted tea or 
coffee ; but the rum was a treat that we did not 
expect, although it was the worst kind of trade 
rum I ever recollect to have tasted. 

Here, to our infinite surprise, we saw, on land- 
ing, besides the little man dressed in a soldier's 
jacket, several others partially clothed in European 
apparel, all of whom have picked up a smattering 
of the English language from Liverpool vessels, 
which frequent the Bonny river for palmroil. 
The messenger from the chief of that country, who 
has come hither to purchase slaves and ivory, 
asserts that the ship Bamboo^ and four other 
Liverpool vessels, are now at anchor in the river. 
Bonny is said to be four or five days’ journey 
from hence. 

After making a hearty meal oft’ the^stewed goat 
and fofo, we laid ourselves down to rest ; but the 
mosquitoes were so troublesome, that they pre- 
vented us from getting any till nearly morning. 
Wc have generally found that the mosquitoes ate 
more troublesome and vigorous in their attacks a 
short time before rain than at any other. The 
course of the river has been much in the same 
direction^^as yesterday ; the current very rapid. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Chief of Damu{ 2 ;goo — Fetish Deity— Visit to the Chief 
— Unfavourable termination of a Fetish ceremony — 
Another canoe promised — Superstitious credulity of the 
people — Story of the King of Atta — Impatience of the 
Travellers to proceed— Th^ town of Damuggoo — Its re- 
sources — Punishments — Unfavourable opinions respect- 
ing the success of the Travellers — Farewell ceremonies — 
Departure from Damuggoo— Travelling companions — 
The disaster of Kirree— John Lauder’s narrative of it 
—The P4iljlver or Council at Kirree — Decision of the 
Council — The Kboe People. 

Thursday^ October — At day-break, we had 

a heavy tornado, accompanied with much thunder 
and lightning. At tea a.m., the chief visited us, 
accompanied by the NouiHe mallam. His drese 
consisted of a red cloth cap, a very handsome red 
twilled silk tobe, made in Nouffie, with trovvsers 
of the same material, and sandals. He brought 
with him some palm-wine, eggs, bananas, yams, 
&c., and desired us to ask for anything we might 
Wiint, telling us that we should have everytiiing. 
we wished that the town could afford. He told 
us that neither he nor his father had seen a white 
man, although they had much wished it, and that 
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our presence made him quite happy. He then gave 
us a pressing invitation to come to see him) which 
we readily accepted. He seemed to be one of the 
worthiest fellows whom we have yet met. 

We .shortly after proceeded to the residence, 
and passed through a variety of low huts which 
led to the one in which he was sitting. In addi- 
tion to his former dress, he had a very handsome 
leopard’s skin thrown over him. In his hand he 
held a staff, covered with ^he skin of a wild beast ; 
and two pages, one on each side, were cooling 
him with circular fans, made of bullock’s hide. 
He accosted us with cheerfulness, and placed mats 
for us to sit on ; and rum was produced to make 
us comfortable withal. Ho wished to know in 
what manner we had got through the country, for 
he had learnt wc had come a long journey — from 
a great city called Yaoorie, of which he had never 
before heard the name. We again briefly related 
to him from whence we had come, where we had 
been, and whither we vveife going, taking care to 
make frequent allusions to the civility and kind- 
ness which we had experienced even from the 
greatest monarchs. He appeared astonished at 
our narrative, and promised, as far as he was able, 
to imitate those good men in his treatment of us 
as his guests. He then expressed the infinite 
pleasure the sight of white men afforded him, and 
how happy his father would have been in his life- 
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lime, had he been honoured by the presence of 
such wonderful strangers. When Antonio, our 
interpreter, explained to him that we were ambas- 
sadors from the ‘ great king of white men,* he 
seemed to feel peculiar delight. ‘ Something must 
be done for you to-morrow/ said he ; and left us ’ 
to conjecture for a short time what that something 
would be ; but we soon learnt that he intended to 
make rejoicings with all hit people; that they 
would fire off their muskets, and pass a night in 
dancing and revelry. He told us that when we 
left him to go down the river, he intended to send 
one of his canoes, with nine people in her, to ac- 
company us all the way to the sea. He requested 
us to wait eight days longer, when he expected his 
people back from the Bocqu^ market. ‘ 1 think/ 
he added, ‘ that the chief of Bocqua.’s messenger 
and our people will be a sufficient protection for 
you.' We readily assented to his proposal, and 
told him that as our presents were all expended, 
wc would send him some from the sea-coast, if he 
would allow a person to accompany us thither on 
whom he could depend, to bring them back to him. 
He expressed himself much gratified by our pro- 
mises, and said that his own son should accompany 
us ; and that although his [people had never been 
lower down the river than to a place called Kirree, 
about a day’s journey from hence, he had no doubt 
that we should reacli the sea in safety. After 
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expressing mutual good-will, friendship, and satis- 
faction with each other, and as soon as the king 
had promised with solemnity that he would consent 
to our departure in the time he had specified, we 
shook hands and parted. 

In taking leave of us, the old chief told us that 
no one should be allowed to visit us excepting 
those to whom we gave permission ; and wc 
accordingly had aU the principal people of .'the 
town, both males and females, to see us. These 
persons were very wxjII dressed, and conducted 
themselves in an orderly manner. 

In the course of the afternoon, however, we 
were perplexed with the visits of thousands of 
people besides, whose curiosity was irresistible, and 
who scarcely allowed us room to breathe. Above 
Egga, tlic people are by no means inquisitive ; 
but in and below that town, nothing can be com- 
pared with the surprise and amazement with which 
the natives beheld us, and pressed round to satisfy 
their curiosity. # 

Friday t October 29th. — ^l^'he promise of * some- 
thing,^ which was made us yesterday, has been 
fulfilled to-day with great eclat. In the morning, 
a bullock, wild in the bush, was offered us, with a 
proviso that one of our party could shoot him. 
Pascoc, therefore, went out witli his gun, and dis- 
covered the animal ruminating amongst the trees; 
and levelling his piece, he shot him dead the first 
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fire. Part of the carcase was given to the king, as 
is the custom ; and we were not unmindful of our 
old friend the Mallam ; so, having sent him some, 
the remainder of it was brought home for our own 
consumption. It is usual here for the cattle to 
run wild in the bush, being never admitted into 
the town ; and when one is wanted for food, the 
natives go into the woods and shoot it. They 
are not so expert in killing them as our ipan 
Pascoe, whom we had desired to load his gun with 
two halls, and to endeavour to hit the bullock 
under the ear. He was so successful, that the 
poor animal died in an instant without a struggle, 
much to the astonishment of the chief and bis 
people, who wore witnesses of the transaction. 

At the back of our hut stands a fetteli god, in a 
small thatched hut, supported by four wooden 
pillars, which is watched continually by two boys 
and a woniJin. We were desired to roast our bul- 
lock under him, that he might enjoy the savoury 
smell of the smoking meat, some of which he 
might also be able to eat if he desired. We were 
particularly enjoined to roast no yams under him, 
as they were considered by the natives too poor a 
diet to oiler to their deity. The natives are all 
pagans, and worship the same kind of figures as 
tliose of Yarriba. 
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Fetish Deift/ of Vamvggoo. 


A feast and great rejoicings are to take place 
to-day, ♦in consequence of ouv arrival, and the pre- 
paration of the bullock only seems to be the first 
step towards it. The natives are getting their 
muskets ready, and all the swivels in the town are 
brought and placed under the fetish tree we have 
mentioned. 

At six in the evening the ceremonies wjjre com- 
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nienced, by a volley of musketry being fired off 
by command of the chief, and we were afterwards 
saluted with a discharge from the swivels. This 
was a signal for the inhabitants to come forv4hrd 
and follow the example of their monarch, which 
they did with so much spirit and effect, that con- 
tinual firing was kept up till between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, at which time the people paraded 
tlie town for the remainder of the night, dancing, 
singing, and making merry. Pascoe tells us that 
every man had a musket. They must be very 
numerous, for the fire is a^ incessant as if we were 
iira field of battle, so that it is quite impossible 
for us to get any sleep while it is going forward. 

Saturday^ October Wih . — Notwithstanding all 
the firing last night, and though the natives loaded 
tlieir guns with three times their proper charge, 
wc have not iieard of any accident happening. 
All this had been done very much against our in- 
clination, but it was the highest token of respect 
which could be shown us, and which had never 
before been granted to any individual : we there- 
fore considered it our duty to visit the chief and 
thank him for the honour. So accordingly, a little 
liefore noon, we went to see him, accompanied by 
four of our people. On our arrival, we found him 
surrounded by his priests, who were employed in 
making^ a fetish, to ascertain whether we should 
reach the sea in safety. The Nouffie mallam was 
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also seated by the chiefs side, engaged in writing 
Mahomedan prayers on a plain white cotton cap, 
which the clnef was to wear on all occasions, to 
rCider him secure from danger of every descrip- 
tion. 

He received us very kindly, and desired us to 
sit down vvitli him and remain a short time, offer- 
ing us a glass of rum, which we were obliged to 
accept. It was with much difficulty we were able 
to drink it, for we felt little inclined to do so ; in 
addition to which, tiie heat of the place was so 
excessive, that we could hardly breathe, althougli 
two of our people kept fanning us all the time we 
were with him. Having expressed our thanks to 
the chief, for the honour he had done us by the 
rejoicings of the night before, we complimented 
him on his resources, and expressetl our admiration 
of that greatness of mind wliich he had displayed 
in applying them to the gratification and delight of 
strangers, whom he had made his wannest friends. 
* The great white king will be pleased to learn 
that I have treated his subjects so well,* said the 
chief ; ‘ and you may inform him of my dignity, 
iny riches, my strength, and my power.* Wc 
thought this quite sufficient ; the chief was pleased 
both with liimself for having displayed his ‘power,* 
and with us for having duly appreciated it ; and 
being anxious to return to the open air, we begged 
lie would excuse our remaining any longer, and, 
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shaking hands with him, we wished him a good 
morning. 

From a conversation with a NoufBe man, who 
has exiled himself from his native country, 
arrived here lately, we learn that these muskets 
and guns have been procured from the coast in 
exchange for slaves and ivory. He informs us, 
also, that Bornou and Jacoba are at peace, and 
consequently, that the road from Funda to Kouka^ 
wliich is the metropolis of the Bornou empire, is 
now open and free from danger of any kind. 
The same individual assures us that a person can 
travel from one country to the other, by land, in 
seventeen days ; but that to travel by water up the 
Tshadda, to Kouka, would he a journey of nine- 
teen days. He likewise reports that Edcresa, the 
ex-king of Nouffie, had endeavoured to win over 
tlie Sultan of Bornou to his cause, and for that 
purpose had sent him an embassy, with a present 
of leopards* skins, and a certain number of slaves; 
but when he left home, it was not generally be- 
lieved that the monarch of Bornou would interfere 
in the domestic concerns of Nouflie, or attempt to 
raise the fallen fortunes of Ederesa, unless he 
would consent to break off all connexion with the 
Falatahs, with whom he is on good terms, and 
promise his aid in their complete extirpation. 
However, the destiny of Nouffie is already sealed ; 
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she is t conquered country m every sense of the 
wordt nnd a Falktah is her monarch. 

Sunday^ October Zlst , — It has been hinted to 
us^hat the chief of Damuggoo will detain us here 
longer than will be agreeable, notwithstanding his 
pledge. At ten in the morning, the chief sent for 
me to visit him, and I immediately obeyed his 
summons. I found him engaged in earnest con- 
versation with his priests, and he no sooner saw 
me than he requested me to sit down by his side. 
He appeared very serious, but did not give me 
long to speculate on what was coming ; for, turn- 
mg towards me, he said, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
that the fetish which had been made yesterday for 
us, had not ended in our favour. He was sure, he 
said, that we should meet with many troubles 
before we reached the sea. All tliis was said with 
a great deal of earnestness, and his countenaiice 
was very expressive of sorrow. I desired that he 
would not feel hurt on our account, telling him 
that we were not afraid of anything ; that we had 
done no one any harm in Africa, and we trusted 
in our God for protection. * ft is gj)od,'* said he ; 
‘ if my people return from Boc(jua, market to- 
morrow, you shall go in a few days.’ I thanked 
him for his kindness, and wished him a good 
morning. 

In the course of conversation this morning, the 
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chief said that he cannot think of sending us 
away in an old leaky canoe, such as ours, and un- 
protected ; that such would not be fitting our rank ; 
and he is of opinion that we should meet a thou- 
sand difficulties and dangers were we to })roceed 
farther down the river without a guide and mes- 
senger. He observed, that our canoe is what 
sailors would term not ‘ sca-worthy ;* for, having 
been exposed to the heat of the sun, it had split 
in several places. These considerations, had in- 
duced him to procure for us a far better canoe than 
our own ; but he expressed his very great sorrow 
that lie could not furnish us with a supply of men 
till their return from Booquii market, whither they 
liad gone in the morning, and would not return for 
tliree days to come. W e had no remedy, and our 
only plan was to submit, on the ground of expe- 
diency, without raising any objection, for we knew 
that it would be unavailing. 

We presented the chief, in the forenoon, with a 
musket belonging to one of our men, and my 
broken watch, which he says he will send to 
Bonny, to be repaired. We had nothing else to 
* offer him except needles, a pair* of br.acelets, or our 
own wearing apparel, which he does not appear to 
fancy at all. However, we have promised, that 
should his men take us in safety to Bonny, we 
would send back something to him which would be 
more acceptable and of greater value, and which 
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we should be enabled to obtain from the English 
ships lying there. This intelligence is very grati-^ 
fying to the chief, and he expresses his thankful- 
ness most profusely. He knows the facility with 
which European articles are got at the mouth of 
the river, and he no doubt reckons on a rich pre- 
sent from us. He is certainly deserving of one, 
for his conduct towards us has been most satisfiic- 
tory from the commencement. \Yc continue to 
receive every kindness from him, and he sends us 
provisions each morning, sufficient for fifty men 
for one day, together with palm-wine, rum, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and numerous other things, 

A great part of the population of Damuggoo 
left the town this morning for the Bocqu^ market. 
They take thither powder, muskets, soap, Man- 
chester cottons, and other articles of European 
manufacture, and great quantities of rum, or 
rather of rum and water ; for not more than one 
third of it is genuine spirit, and even that is of the 
worst quality. These commodities are exchanged 
for ivory and slaves, which are re-sold to the Eu- 
ropean traders. The Niger is receding most ra- 
pidly ; within these two or three days it has fallen 
away as many feet, which confirms us in the sup- 
position, that in the interior the rains arc over, 
though they are only declining here. 

The natives of this part of the, country scarcely 
ever heard of the religion of Mahomet, and, there- 
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fore, they believe in all manner of gods and de- 
nfions, as in Yarriba and other places. They have 
a variety of tutelary gods, and others whose busi- 
ness it is to watch over and protect the public 
interests. Their religious dances, and their songs 
or hymns, addressed to their divinities, differ but 
slightly from those of other pagan countries, and 
the superstitious ceremonies of their fate bear the 
same close resemblance. In their belief of the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, there is nothing peculiar 
or new. 

The late occupier of the hut in which we reside 
died a few days ago, and was buried ; but last 
night there was a public declaration that his tute- 
lary god had resuscitated him, and that he had 
risen from the dead. Things of this nature are 
reported not to be of rare occurrence, and the 
rumour was believed, or rather it was pretended to 
be believed, by all ranks. A large procession was 
therefore formed, attended by singers and dancers^ 
as usual ; and the man, who was said to have un- 
dergone 80 great a cliange, having been placed in 
the centre, was carried through the town, and 
exhibited gratis to all who felt a disposition to 
see him. After the procession had visited the 
chief’s house, a messenger was despatched to 
inquire whether wc ourselves felt any inclination 
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to view the prodigy ; but we declined the intended 
honour, for it would be extremely unpleasant to 
be stifled in our hut by a multitude of unwashed, 
half-naked people. 'What is to be the final fortune 
of the man we know not, but it is generally sup- 
posed that he will die again to-morrow ! 

It appears to us scarcely credible that the chief, 
who is a sensible and intelligent man, should put 
any confidence in such egregious nonsense and 
chicanery ; but we rather imagine that he must 
be aware of the cheats which are practised upon 
his credulous people by their ])riest8, and that, tor 
political considerations, he cliooses to connive at 
and countenance their proceedings ; the more so, 
as he very recently sent to Nouflie for a Maho- 
medan priest, who is now engaged in working 
Arab charms, &c. upon his tobc. This man he has 
intrusted with all his secrets, and loaded witli be- 
nefits ; but whether he is a Mahomedan or Pagan 
in heart we are left to guess. How great stievcr 
his confidence in this mallam may be, yet a white 
man, and a Christian, has far greater claims, he 
says, to his veneration ; and, as a [)roof of it, he 
would request of us a ^ ini^ihly spd/j* which he 
was convinced it was in our power alone to give. 
The virtue of it is to consist chiefly in making him 
successful in war. He has a brother, he says, who 
is king of a neighbouring and powerful state, 
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with whom he has been at enmity for many years, 
aiul him he wislies to vanquisli and bring under 
subjection, in order to ^ plant his foot vpon his 
Tievk,' and reign in hia stead. Of this brother, 
and of their father, the former king, he related to 
us the following story: — 

‘ The late king of Alla was a very powerful 
prince, and one of the most opulent, both as re- 
garded money and slaves, that had ever been 
known in the whole country. His domestic slaves 
alone amounted to five hundred ; and he had ac- 
cumulated, by industry, care, and frugality, during 
a long life, as much money (cowries) as would 
fill seven or eight ordinary huts. The surround- 
ing nations felt his influence, and trembled 
at his power ; their rulers courted his friendship 
by voluntary presents, and acknowledged his su- 
])romacy by humiliating concessions. The mo- 
narch concerned himself greatly in the internal 
alVairs and domestic policy of the kingdom of 
Vunda, whose sovereigns he pulled down and set 
up again whenever he was influenced by caprice, 
or sjnirred on by resentment. 

‘ Now it happened, at lengtli, that this mighty 
king died, as all great and little sovereigns must 
do, and he was buried after the custom of the 
country, with many public honours, and with all 
his riches. His eldest son, who was a covetous, 
worldly-minded prince, succeeded him in his 

" 2 
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authority ; but instead of enjoying the affluence 
of his venerable parent, lie was not worth a single 
cowrie. The consciousness of his poverty, and 
the want of consideration and respect among his 
subjects, caused him to make many moral reflec- 
lions on the use, value, and purposes of money with 
mankind, and the jjenury and wretchedness whicli 
the want of it generally occasioned. At length, 
liarassed with doubts and perplexities, he forgot 
all filial tenderness, and the respect which he 
owed to his father’s memory, and came to the 
conclusion, that as the money which was buried 
was of no use whatever to the deceased in the next 
world, it would he both a charitable and praise- 
worthy deed to have it dug out of the earth, and 
jiut into circulation. And further, to prevent such 
good-for-nothing practices from being followed in 
future, he would sentence the body of his father to 
receive a public punishment. Therefore, witli tliis 
resolution, he violated the sanctity of iho grave, 
and commanded that the whole of its contents 
should be disinterred. This done, he secured the 
money, and ordered his slaves to cut off the head 
of the corpse, and ex[>osc it in a conspicuous si- 
tuation, as a chastisement for the covetous dispo- 
sition which his father had evinced whilst living ; 
lor the heinous offence which he had consum- 
mated when dying of desiring all Ids money to 
be interred vvitii liim, and as a dreadful warning 
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to the people. This want of piety in the new 
king, his unjustifiable ami unnatural action in 
dishonouring his father’s body, and, above all. his 
contempt for a custom which time had rendered 
venerable, and which had been sanctioned by the 
concurrent voice of ages, made a silent, but deep, 
impression on the minds of his subjects ; their 
feelings, which for a long while they had sup- 
pi cssed, broke out at length into passion, the 
spark was soon kindled into a flame, and a 
powerful party was formed to depose the impious 
prince. They placed his younger brother at their 
head, and a sanguinary civil war was the imme- 
diate consequence. However, they had suffered 
the proper time to elapse, and the king was too 
firmly established to suffer much from their at- 
tcm{)ts; the rebels were routed in all quarters, 
and those who could not flee were put to the 
sword. Tlie chief of Damuggoo, our liost, is the 
unsuccessful brother ; and the chief of 13ocquil, 
our friend, was one of his principal followers.* 
This accounts for tlie unwillingness of the latter 
to send a messenger with us to Atta, and the 
reasonable appreliensions which he entertained 
for his safety, wliich would certainly have been 
realized. 

Ti«*iiday^ November 2nd , — It is extremely mor- 
tifying and vexatious to reflect, that though wc 
are so near our countrymen and our journey’s end, 
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yet we are not suffered to go to them ; and il is 
teasing to think that we arc constrained to bend 
to the will of a man who cannot enter into our 
feelings, nor share our hopes and fears, and who 
deludes us with hollow promises day after day. 
Finding the market people not yet returned from 
Bocqui^, as we had been persuaded, we sent an 
energetic message to the king, this morning, ex- 
pressive of our determination to hazard every 
danger rather than bo detained longer at Da- 
mug goo, and also to remind him of Ids solemn 
promise. This produced an immediate answer, 
that, agreeably to our request, we should leave 
llie town to day, if we thought it safe to do so. 
For his own part, however, if this wore to Ixi our 
purpose, he could only send and protect us a day’s 
journey down tlie river, where resides the chief of 
a very large country, into whose hands he should 
be constrained to deliver us; that tliis inonareh 
would naturally expect a considerable present, an<l 
would, he had no doubt, ])rulong our stay with 
him to several weeks. \V hilst, on the other hand. 
Would we consent to wait two days lungiT for the 
return of his people, he should he enabled to for- 
ward us to Bonny without toucliing at tlie above 
place, and indeed without calling at any important 
town whatever during tlie journey. In a choice 
of evils, we preferred that which appeared to us 
the least, and, therefore, resolved to wait here a 
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day or two longer. The only circumstance which 
is ca})al)le of reconciling us to our wretched abode, 
is the continued civility, generosity, and tender- 
ness of the chief. 

The streets of Damuggoo arc so muddy, owing 
to the nature of the soil, and to the rains which 
have recently fallen, that we cannot step outside 
the door of our hut without exposing ourselves to 
the inconvenience of being covered with black, 
filthy mud, so that we are obliged to stay within 
from necessity. Our hut docs not exceed six or 
seven feet in diameter, an<i withal it is so very 
dark and dismal, that we can see neither to read 
nor write ; added to which we are invaded, from 
the first poop of morn till the close of day, by a 
liost of iin])udent fellows, who plant themselves 
round the door- way, and in the passage, like as 
many blocks of marble, and remain there in spite 
of U.S, to the utter exclusion of every particle of 
air. The chief, to whom we have made a grievous 
complaint, tells us seriously to ‘ cut off their 
hr a (la f hut really we do not relish the idea of 
liuman heads, all so black and ghastly, tumbling 
down at our feet, and so we resort to a milder 
punishment, but, hitherto, this has not been at- 
tended with any good effect. When evening 
comes, and the moon shines brilliantly above our 
beads, like all nature, we seek the comforts of 
repose ; but who can sleep when legions of raos- 
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quitoes come singing in your face, to tease and 
worry you without mercy ? It is a fact, that the 
chief and his people are frequently driven, in the 
dead of night, to seek shelter from the attacks of 
these tormenting insects in the open air, or under 
the trees ; but we cannot resort to the same ex- 
pedient, and are therefore obliged, because ‘ idle- 
ness is the parent of many vices,’ to employ the 
watchful hours of the night in slaughtering our 
inveterate persecutors, nor do we cease till morn- 
ing dawns. 

Wednesday^ November ^d , — The inhabitants of 
this town dress, generally speaking, in Manchester 
cottons (if a cloth confined to the waist, and ex- 
tending below the knee, may be styled a dress). 
The neat and becoming tobe or shirt of the inte- 
rior is worn only by the king and a few of the 
principal inhabitants. Indeed, the people appear 
to have little communication with the natives of 
the more inland provinces, and we have found 
the progress of civilization to be rapidly diminish- 
ing the nearer we approach the coast. The wo- 
men are fond of beads, but esteem only the more 
costly kind ; these are the only personal decora- 
tions which they wear. Damuggoo is a consider- 
ably large and populous town, but abominably 
dirty : the huts are round, and constructed much 
after the same manner as those of Zagozhi, 
being built of rnud and loam, strengthened and 
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supported by props and ribs of wood. They 
have all, without exception, a poor, mean, and 
extremely wretched appearance. 

Those of the inhabitants who arc not engaged 
in trading transactions, employ themselves in cul- 
tivating the soil. Yams and Indian corn form, 
we believe, the principal, if not the only, vegetable 
food of tlie poorer classes, and they rarely cat 
anything else. The plantain and banana are im- 
ported from a neighbouring state ; but these are 
beyond their reach, on account of expense ; and 
form, in fact, with the exception of the cocoa-nut, 
the only fruits and vegetables with which they 
seem to be acquainted. Rice, which is grown so 
generally, and in such abundance, almost in their 
immediate neighbourhood, they have never seen ; 
and as to the different kinds of grain, which are 
cultivated to a cousidcrahlc extent, so near as 
Funda and Nouffie, they have either no know- 
ledge of lliem, or, which is more likely, they con- 
sider the labour whifti is required in their culture, 
and the attention which the rising crops would 
demand, to counterbalance the good that might 
result to themselves by the introduction into their 
country of different varieties of corn. Therefore, 
they, confine their agricultural labours to culti- 
vating maize, which is the hardiest of all grain, 
and the yam. The inhabitants of Damuggoo 
never saw a horse, nor have they tlie most distant 
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idea of such an animal. Their domestic animals 
are the dog, the sheep, the goat, and the common 
fowl ; the cow cannot be classed among the num- 
ber. Goats and fowls are plentiful, but few sheep 
are to be seen; and even these are greatly in- 
ferior to those of the more interior parts. Abun- 
dance of excellent fish are caught in the river, 
which compensates, in a great degree, for the 
scarcity of other animal food. 

The king paid us a visit this forenoon, dressed 
very appropriately in a handsome tube of silk and 
cotton, of the manufacture of Noufiio. lie re- 
peated his assurances that we shall leave to- 
morrow, and though the men are not yet rt‘lurncd 
from the market, yet they are confidently expix-ted 
this evening. He behaved with so much native po- 
liteness, and promised that we should be detained 
no longer, with so much seriousness and apparent 
sincerity, that we are induced to believe him. 

The chief of Damuggoo, benevolent as are his 
looks, and dignified as is his^lcportmeut, is always 
severe in his punishments ; ami is oftentimes so 
wantonly cruel as to de])rive his subjects of their 
heads for very trifling offences. An information 
was this morning laid against a very respectable 
lad, who is nearly related to the king, iF not ac- 
tually his own son, for having purloined a piece of 
Manchester cotton from his sovereign. Death was 
instantly pronounced against the culprit, after a 
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confession of liis crime, and the sentence was to 
have been carried into execution this eveninf^^; but 
he implored us, in English, in the most piteous 
manner, to intercede for his life, affirming that if 
all the inhabitants of the town were to come for- 
ward in his behalf, their remonstrances and peti- 
tions would be unavailing, but that a white man’s 
solicitation would he irresistible. At first, we sent 
Pascoe to the chief, to express the obligation we 
should feel if ho would, on our account, pardon the 
delincjuent, or at least commute his punishiiient to 
a severe flogging; but the stern judge was not to 
be moved from his ])iirpose by a messenger; his 
answer was characteristic : — ‘Tell the white men,’ 
said he, ‘ that a black mJin's re(|UC8t would be 
useless and vain, I would not grant him so con- 
siderable a favour ; hut if both, or either of them, 
will intercede in the boy’s behalf, personally, and 
in a formal manner, 1 may, perhaps, he induced 
to forgive him.’ My brother accordingly took the 
hint, flattered the vanity of the chief by a personal 
a])plication, and thus obtained the boy’s pardon> 
and saved his life with little difficulty. The gra- 
titmlc of the youth was api>arently sincere. 

At fiv(j in the afternoon the people returned 
from Boci^uu, market, and the chief sent us word 
to he ready for leaving Damuggoo to-morrow 
evening, lie continues to be very kind to us, and 
has allowed us to want nothing which hi.s village 
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could supply. His people had been very unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining slaves, the demand for them 
having been so great that a few only were to be 
had. Their chief object had been to procure 
slaved, but they had also gone for other purposes 
of trade. 

Thursday^ November Ath . — Our departiirc and 
future fate have occupied the whole attention of 
the chief and his pagan priests nearly all day. The 
fetish which has been already made has proved 
unfavourable, and in hopes of still tinding some 
signs of a propitious nature towards our proceed- 
ing to Bonny, and also to ascertain whether or 
not we are to proceed on our voyage to-day, the 
chief and his priests have been diligently employed 
in consulting the entrails of fowls, but to both of 
these the omens were pronounced to he very in- 
auspicious. Our determination of departing, how- 
ever, was not to be shaken by sucli means. iJy 
the chiefs own arrangement our ])eople wore to 
embark in the leaky canoe, with the heaviest of 
the luggage ; whereas my brother and 1 were to 
travel in one of Ids own canoes, and to take along 
with us whatever was of most consequence. To 
this regulation we could raise no plausible objec- 
tion, because our old canoe had been partially 
repaired. 

A little after four in the afternoon we conveyed 
our luggage to the river side and proceeded to 
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load our canoes. Long before five o’clock, every- 
thing, on our parts, had been got in readiness for 
quitting the town, and we sat in the canoe till 
after sunset, waiting the arrival of the boatmen, 
who did not seem at all disposed to hurry them- 
selves in making their appearance. We began at 
length to be wearied with anxiety, and impatient 
to be stirring. Hundreds of people had been 
gazing at us for a long while, many of whom had 
taken the pains to come from different parts of the 
town in boats for that purpose, and the curiosity 
of all having been amply indulged, they were 
moving off in all directions, so that we were almost 
deserted. The chief could not be spoken with, 
because he was engaged in a religious rite with 
his priests, and we were left for awhile to our own 
reflections, which were far from being of the 
kindest nature. 

At length, when our uneasiness was at its height, 
we saw him coming towards us with a train of 
followers. The Mai lain and all of liis principal 
people were with him, bringing numerous jars of 
palm-wine. A mat was spread near the water-side, 
whereon the chief sat himself, and we were in- 
stantly desired to place ourselves one on each side 
of his person. The palm-wine and some rum 
were then ])roduced ; and as we were about to take 
a long farewell of our hospitable host, we drank of 
his offering, rather than give offence by a refusal. 
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The palm-wine circulated freely in the bowls, and 
the natives of the village, who witnessed all our 
proceedings with no little anxiety, seemed to be 
greatly delighted at seeing their chief and the 
])rie8ts so familiar with white men. Meanwhile 
several elephants* tusks, and a number of slaves 
and goats were put into the canoe as presents to 
the chief of Bonny. A fatted goat was given us 
as a parting gift, and a small decanter of rum 
was lhru.st in my brother’s bosom as a cordial 
during the night. We drank and chatted away 
until half-past six in the evening, when w’c sent 
Bascoc on before us in charge of our old canoe, 
telling liim that wc should soon overtakt' him. 

To our great mortification \ve were unable to 
follow him till eight in the evening, being de- 
tained by another fetish ceremony. The Maho- 
nietlan priest then gave us the dimensions and 
shape of a large mirror, a liandsojne sword, ami 
other articles, wliich he begged of us to procure 
for him in J'higland ; and then we arose to take 
our leave of tlje king, expressing our acknow- 
ledgments to him with sincerity and hearlint'ss for 
the cordial and generous reception we had met 
with. Our own canoe and people had departed 
long before, and it was dark when we jumj)ed into 
the chiefs canoe which was waiting for us, and 
launched out into the stream. We lay off at a 
short distance from the bank, when all the fetish 
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people walked knee deep into the river and mut- 
tered a long prayer, after which they 8})lct8hed the 
water towards our canoe with each foot, and we 
})rocceded on. Damuggoo is a long straggling 
town, and is formed indeed by a collection of vil- 
lages, which arc scattered along the western bank. 
Touch ing at one of these, which is situated rather 
remote from the starting-place, a number of indi- 
viduals leaped from the shore into the water by 
the side ol our canoe, and began })attering about, 
in onler to ap[)ease the anger of their deities, and 
ensure us a favourable voyage. 

I1ie natives do everything by halves ; on arriv- 
ing at the village, it was found that we had not 
taken a suHicient number of canoe-men for the 
occasion ; and they loitered about the place, bawl- 
ing for assistance till they were joined by two 
companions. Every time the canoe stopped for 
any purpose, the canoc-incn muttered some sen- 
tences in a low tone to the fetish, invoking the 
aid of their deity towards a safe passage. All 
having got into the canoe, we glided down the 
stream with delightful rapidity, without stopping 
anywliere, or meeting with further hinderances till 
midnijjht. The canoe-men entertained us with their 
native songs, keeping time with their paddles, and 
every thing contributed to render the passage 
pleasant, had we not been uneasy at our canoe with 
Pascoe being so far before us, without any mes- 
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senger or guide. This made me determine not to 
send him on again without either my brother or 
self accompanying him. 

We are inclined to attribute the good reception 
we met with from the chief of Damuggoo entirely 
to the influence of the Mallam. It is the character 
of the Nouffie people to speak in good terms of us 
wherever we have met them, and it was no doubt 
the representation of this old man that operated 
80 powerfully in our favour with the chief. Wc 
regretted very much that we had nothing better to 
give him than a few needles for his services to us 
during our stay, as he had been our interpreter on 
all occasions. 

Friday^ November bth , — We continued on our 
way down the river until two in the morning, 
when we arrived at a halting-place, near a consi- 
derable village, the name of which we could not 
ascertain. Here our people landed to repose 
aw Idle under the branches of trees, and await the 
coming of our own canoe, which we had not seen 
during the night. Our lodgings were very far 
from agreeable ; we were crammed, comparatively, 
into a small canoe, with a dozen people as com- 
panions, besides a number of goats, and six slaves, 
consisting of three women, two men, and a pretty 
little boy. Neither of these slaves seem to bestow 
a moment^s regret on leaving their native country, 
though they know they are to be sold on the coast, 
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and conveyed to a foreign and distant land, if we 
may except a troublesome female, who screamed 
by starts during the night ; but her sorrow was 
evidently assumed, her object being to disturb her 
associates in misfortune, and give trouble to her 
keepers, rather than to give vent to her own feel- 
ings. The noise of this unsociable companion was 
silenced occasionally by a few hearty cuffs on the 
head by oiie of the canoe-men. It impossible 
for the slaves to lie down, so tlvey sat in the bottom 
of the canoe, with the goats, and there they slept 
soundly, though the water which was admitted into 
the canoe was continually washing and splashing 
against their naked sides. The little boy above- 
mentioned is intended as a present from the chief 
of Damuggoo to the king of Bonny ; he is not 
placed on a similar footing to his companions^ but 
is treated with tenderness. The men and w'omen 
slaves are fettered in the day-time, hut ihcir irons 
are taken off at night. These have been all free 
people ; but hiiving been found guilty of minor 
offences at Damuggoo, they are sentenced to per- 
petual slavery and banishment. 

A market is to he held to morrow in the village 
near which we are stopping, and several large 
canoes filled with people and goods arc lying along- 
side of us, for tlreir owners to commence traffick- 
ing as soon as the morning shall dawn. Others 
are constantly arriving from various quarters for 
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the same purpose, so that we are now (four in 
the morning) surrounded by a large squadron of 
native canoes. Ours, with Pascoe and his com- 
panions, has just entered the creek. It is a 
heavy and clumsy vessel, and therefore greatly 
inferior to the light canoes of the natives. Pascoe 
told us he had hailed a great many canoes thinks 
ing they were ours, and wo were so much pleased 
that he had not been stopped, that we entertained 
a very good opiniomof these people. 

The rive| has run in a westerly and south wes- 
terly direction to-day with many windings. The 
breadth has varied from one to three or four 
miles, and the current has run very rapidly. The 
banka were low and swampy, and covered with a 
thick underwood interspersed witli palm trees. 

Wc endeavoured to obtain a little rest, but found 
it quite impossible, and at five in the morning 
we arose wearied and fatigued. The heavy dew 
which had fallen wetted us completely through. 
At sunrise I joined our people in the old canoe, 
which contained the whole of our luggage, for the 
purpose of encouraging them to greater exertion, 
otherwise they woulil not keep up with ffie'-mcn of 
Damuggoo, and might loiter behind and 
themselves; and as my brother’s canoe couil!l 
easily overtake me, I proceeded onwards at five 
A.M. leaving him behind with the other. 

The village is famous for palm-oil, which it pro- 
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duces in abundance, and the buyers of that com- 
modity were exceedingly numerous. The bank 
was lined with many hundreds of people whose 
curiosity to see a white man was irresistible j so 
that, in order to prevent unpleasant consequences 
after I had left tliem, my brother's canoe-men, who 
had been engaged in purchasing provisions, pushed 
oil* the shore between seven and eight in the 
morning, and continued down the river, following 
my track. 

1 had left one trunk and one medicine-chest in 
my brother’s canoe, and a couple of muskets, in 
case he might want them, and being very anxious 
to get down the river had started without break- 
fast, at which niy people were very much dissatis- 
fied. Tliey complained of being’ tired very soon, 
and asked for tlieir breakfast. I cheered them up 
all I could, with the hopes of getting them on 
farther before we stopped ; and, taking the plpdle 
myself, I set them the example in using if, at the 
same time singing ‘ Rule Britannia ’ to them, and 
telling them that in six or* seven days we should 
reach the sea, when I would reward them all well. 
This had the desired effect, and although I could 
not but think that the poor fellows complained 
very justly, we continued on very pleasantly. 

At six A.M,, we were passing rather close to a 
point in the river, round which it takes an abrupt 
turn, and the current being very rapid, we were 
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carried into an eddy before we were aware of it 
It was with consideratie difficulty that we got 
clear ol it but bad we been two yards nearer to 
the shore, our canoe would have been dashed into 
pieces. These dangers will always be avoided by 
the precaution of keeping in the middle of the 
river. At seven a.m. we saw a small river enter 
the Niger from the jeastward, the banks of which, 
ns well as those of the Niger, were elevated and 
fertile. Shortly after we observed a branch of the 
river running off to the westward, about the same 
size as that from the eastward. On the right bank 
of this river, close also to the bank of the Niger, 
we observed a large market, which 1 was informed 
is Kirree ; and that the river, flowing to the west- 
ward past it, runs to Benin. A great number 
of canoes were lying near the bank. They ap- 
peared to be very large, and had flags flying on 
longjbamboo canes. We took no notice of them, 
but passed on, and in a short time after wanU we 
saw about fifty canoes before us, coming up the 
river. They appeared to be very large and full of 
men, and the appearance of them at a distance was 
verv pleasing. They had each three long bamboo 
canes, with flags flying from them, one fixed at 
each end of the canoe, and the other in the mid- 
die. As we approached each other I observed the 
British Union flag in several, while others, which 
were white, had figures 'On them of a man s leg, 
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chairs, tables, decanters, glasses, and all kinds of 
such devices. The people in them, who were very 
numerous, were dressed in European clothing, with 
the exception of trousers. 

I felt quite overjoyed by the sight of these 
people, more particularly so when I saw our flag 
and European apparel among them, and congratu- 
lated myself that they were from the sea-coast. 
But all my fond anticipations vanished in a mo- 
ment as the first canoe met us. A great stout 
fellow, of a most forbidding countenance,' beckoned 
to me to come to him, but seeing him and all his 
people so well armed I was not much inclined to 
trust myself among them, and paid no attention to 
him. The next moment I heard the sound of a 
drum, and in an instant several men mounted a 
j)latform and levelled their muskets at us. There 
was nothing to be done now but to obey ; as 
for running away it was out of the question, our 
square loaded canoe was incapable of it, and to 
fight with fifty war-canoes, for such we found them, 
containing each above forty people, most of wliom 
were as well armed as ourselves, would have been 
throwing away my own and my canoe-men’s lives 
very foolishly. In addition to the muskets, each 
canoe had a long gun in its bow. that would carry 
a shot of four or six pounds, besides being pro- 
vided with a good stock of swords and boarding- 
pikes. 
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By tluB time our canoes were side by side^aiid 
with astonishing rapidity our luggage found its 
way into those of our opponents. This mode of 
proceeding I did not relish at all ; so as my gun 
was loaded with two bails and four slugs, I took 
deliberate aim "at the leader, and he would have 
paid for his temerity with his life in one moment 
more, had not three of his people sprung on me 
and forced the gun from my hands. My jacket 
and shoes were as quickly plundered from me, 
and observing some other fellows at the same time 
taking away Pascoe’s wife, 1 lost all command 
over myself and was determined to sell my life as 
dearly as I could. 1 encouraged my men to arm 
themselves with their paddles and defend them- 
selves to the last. I instantly seized hold of Pas- 
coe’s wife, and witli the assistance of another of 
my 'men dragged her from the fellow’s grasp ; 
Pascoe at the same time levelled a blow at his 
head with one of our iron-wood paddles that sent 
him reeling backwards, and we saw him no more. 

Our canoe having been so completely relieved 
of her cargo, which had consisted only of our lug- 
gage, we had plenty of room in her for battle, and 
being each of us provided with a paddle, we deter- 
mined, as we had got clear of our adversary, to cut 
down the first fellow who should dare to board us. 
This was not attempted ; and as none of the other 
canoes had offered to interfenre, I was in hopes of 
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fiiading »ome friends among them, but at all events 
was determined to follow the people who liad 
plundered us to the market, where they seemed to 
be going. We accordingly pulled after them as 
fast as we could. My men, now that the. fray was 
over, began to think of their forlorn condition. 
All their things were gone, and as they gave up 
all hopes of regaining them, or being able to re- 
venge themselves on the robbers, they gave vent 
to their rage in tears and execrations. 1 desired 
them to be quiet, and endeavoured all in my pow%r 
to pacify them by telling them that if we were 
spared to reach the sea in safety, I would pay 
them for everything they had lost, 

• We were following the canoe that had attacked 
us os fast as we possibly could to regain our 
things^ if possible, when some people hailed us 
from a large canoe, which I found afterwards be- 
longed to the New Caiebar river. One of the peo- 
ple, who was apparently a person of consequence, 
called out lustily to me, ‘ Holloa, white man, you 
French, you English ?’ — ‘ Yes, English/ 1 answered 
him immediately. * Come here in my canoe,' be 
said, and our two canoes approached each other 
rapidly. I accordingly got into his canoe, and he 
put three of his men into mine to assist in pulling 
her to the market. The people t>f the canoe 
treated me with much kindness, and the chief of 
her who had hailed me gave me a glass of rum. 
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Tlmre were several females also in the canoe who 
appeared to take a great deal of interest in my 
safety. 

On looking around me I now observed my bro- 
ther coming towards us in the Danmggoo canoe, 
*and the same villain who had plundered me was 
the first to pursue him. As we had been absent 
from each other all the morning, and the fore- 
going transactions only relate to myself, the fol- 
lowing narrative of my brother’s will give the 
leader an account of his proceedings to the time I 
saw him, and the disaster which soon after followed. 

My brother left the village nearly two hours 
before me, and therefore he was far in advance 
when the Damuggoo canoe, in which I had re- 
mained, was pushed o(f the land. Wishing to 
overtake him, for he had no guide, the men 
exerted themselves wonderfully to make amends 
for the time which they had trifled away, an<l it 
was really astonishing to see the rapidity with 
which the canoe was impelled through the water. 

* The morning was cool, serene, and delightful, 
and the sun had just emerged from a mass of dense 
clouds, which were fringed with a silvery light. 
On each side of the river, gentle and ‘ undulating 
hills rose one behind the other, covered with ver- 
dure, and herfe and there varied by groves of dark 
gr^en trees, which served to render the prospect yet 
more agreeable. The smooth, transparent surfaco 
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of the river, disturbed only by the motions of our 
paddles, so calm, so peaceful, in its gentle xourse^ 
reflected with unerring truth the enchanting land- 
scape from either side, and lent its friendly aid to 
hasten us to our long-wished-for destination. 

* After we had been in the canoe perhaps an 
hour, one of the men who happened to be standing 
in the bow, fancied that he could descry, in another 
canoe, then at a considerable distance before us, a 
sheep and goat, which my brother had taken away 
with him in the morning. All doubt as to the 
identity of the animals having been removed from 
his own mind and those of his companions, — though 
for my own part I must own that my vision was 
not near keen enough to allow me to agree with 
them in opinion, — we gave chase to the suspected 
canoe. The men summoned all their resolution 
and strength to the task, and, like an arrow from a 
low, our narrow vessel darted through the water. 
We gained rapidly on the chase, and the people, 
perceiving our object and mistrusting oiir inten- 
tions, kept near the shore, and laboured hard to 
get away from us. They then entered a branch 
of the river which was running to the south-wesf, 
and sheltered themselves amongst a number of 
canoes that were lying alongside a large market- 
place, situated on the right bank. 

‘ This did not damp the spirit of our men/ or 
deter them from following the pursued : we sue- 
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in disoovering Uieir hiding-place ; and at 
lengthy after mnch wrangling and many threats, 
the robbers (for such they proved to be) were com- 
pelled to restore the animus. But iiow my bro* 
ther could have suffered two men to plunder his 
^canoa puzzled the exceedingly, and I was totally 
at a loss to account for it Nothing could exceed 
my surprise, on approaching the market, to ob- 
serve, as i thought, large European flags, affixed 
to poles, and waving over almost every canoe that 
was there. On a closer examination i discovered 
them to be imitations only, though they were exe- 
cuted with unccanmon skill and neatness. British 
colours apparently were the most prevalent, and 
among these the Union flag seemed to be the 
general favourite. Nor did my former surprise 
^diminish in the least, when I landed, on finding that 
the market-people were clad in European apparel, 
tliough with the odd fancy which is remarkable 
among Indians, who have any intercourse with 
Europetins, none of them were dressed in a com- 
plete suit of clothes. One wore a hat only, with a 
JMancliesier cotton tied round his waist, another a 
ahirt, another a jacket, &c. As all natives, with 
the exception of kings, are forbidden by law to 
wear trousers, a common pocket-handkerchief was 
generally substituted for that article of dress. 
ITie multitude formed the most motley group that 
we have ever seen ; nothing on earth could be more 
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. grotesque or ridiculous. Many of the man had a 
smattering of the English an^^French tongues. 

* The object for which we had stopped at the 
market having been effected to our satisfaction, 
we pulled out again into the main body of the 
river, and here we saw several canoes of amazing 
size coming towards us from the southward. 
Totally unsuspicious of danger of any kind from 
this quarter, astonishment at such a sight was 
the only emotion that entered my mind ; and we 
resolved to pass in the midst of these canoes, 
that we might more conveniently look on each 
side of us, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they contained anything belonging to us. At the 
next moment, another squadron of the same de- 
scription of vessels came in sight, in one of which I 
could discover my brother by his white shirt, and 
I fancied that he was returning to demand restitu- 
tion of the animals of which he bad been plundered, 
therefore I still felt perfectly easy in my mind. 

‘ When we drew nearer, it was apparent that 
these were all war-canoes, of prodigious dimen- 
sions ; immense flags of various colours were 
displayed in them, a six-pounder was lashed 
to the bow of each; and they were filled with 
women, and children, and armed men, whose 
weapons were < in their hands. Such was their 
size, that each of them was paddled by nearly 
forty people. In pursuance of our arrangement, 
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we passed through the midst of them, but could 
see nothing \ and ^e had advanced a few yards, 
when on looking behind us, we discovered that 
the wigr-canoes had been turned round, and were 
swiftly pursuing us. Appearances were hostile; 
the apprehension of danger suddenly flashed across 
my mind ; we endeavoured and struggled hard to 
escape ; but fear had taken possession of the minds 
of my companions, and as they were unable to 
exert themselves wc did not get on ; all was vain. 
Our canoe was overtaken in a moment, and nearly 
sent under water by the violence with which her 
♦pursuer dashed against her ; a second crash threw 
two or three of the Damuggoo people overboard, 
and by the shock of the third she capsized and 
sunk. All this seemed the w’ork of enchantment, 
so quickly did events succeed each other ; yet, in 
this interval, a couple of ill-looking fellows had 
jumped into our canoe, and in the confusion Which 
prevailed, began emptying it of its contents with 
astonishing celerity. 

‘ On finding myself in the water, my first care 
was, very naturally, to get out again ; and there- 
fore looking round on a hundred rullians, in 
whose countenances 1 could discern not a single 
trace of gentleness or pity, I swam to a large 
canoe, apart from the others, in which I observed 
two females, and some little ones, — for in their 
breasts, thought I, compassion and tenderness 
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must surely dwell. Perceiving my design, a sturdy 
man of gigantic stature, such as little children 
dream .of, black as a coal, and with a most hi- 
deous countenance, suddenly sprang towards me, 
and stooping down, he laid hold of my arm, 
and snatched me with a violent* jerk out of the 
water, letting me fall like a log into the^ canoe, 
without speaking a word. 

‘ I soon recovered, and sat up with my com- 
panions, the women and children, and discovered 
them wiping tears from their faces. In momen- 
tary expectation of a barbarous and painful death, 
“ for what else/’ said I to myself, “ can all this 
lead to?’’ the scene around me produced little 
impression upon my mind; my thoughts were 
wandering far away, and this day 1 thought was 
to be my last. I was meditating in this manner, 
heedless of all that was going on around me, and 
reckless of what came next, when I looked up 
and saw my brother at a little distance, gazing 
steadfastly upon me ; when he saw that I observed 
him, be held up his arm with a sorrowful look, 
and ported his finger to the skies, 0 ! how 
distinctly and eloquently were all ihe emotions of 
his soul at that moment depicted in his counte- 
nance ! Who could not understand him ? He 
would have said, “ Trust in God !” I was touched 
with grief. Thoughts of home and friends rushed 
upon my mind, and almost overpowered me. My 
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heart hovered over the scenes of infancy and boy- 
hood. 0 how vividly did early impressions return 
to my soul! But such feelings could be in- 
dulged only for a moment.^ Pccollecting myself, 
I bade them, as I thouglil, an everlasting adieu ; 
and weaning my heart and thoughts from all 
worldly j^ssociations. with fervour I invoked the 
God of miy life, before whose awful throne I 
imagined we should shortly appear, for fortitude 
and consolation in the hour of trial. My heart 
became subdued and softened; my mind regained 
its serenity and composure; and though there 
was nothing but tumult and distraction without, 
within all was tranquility and resignation. 

' On account of the eagerness and anxiety with 
which every one endeavoured to get near us in 
order to share the expected plunder, and the con- 
fusion which prevailed in consequence, many of 
the war-canoes clashed ' against each other with 
such violence, that three or four of them were 
upset at one time, and the scene which ensued 
baffles all description. Men, women and children, 
clinging to their floating property, were striiggling 
in the river, and screaming and crying out as loud 
as they were able, to be saved from drowning. 
Those that were more fortunate, were beating 
their countrymen off from getting into their ca- 
noes, by striking their heads and hands with pad- 
dles, as they laid hold of the sides and nearly upset 
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them. When the noise and disorder had in some 
measure ceased, my brother's canoe and that 
which I was in were by the side of each oth^r, 
and he instantly took his shirt from his back, 
and threw it over me, for I was naked. I then 
stepped into his canoe : for whatever might be our 
fate, it would be a mournful kind of pleasure to 
comfort and console one another in the hour of 
trial and suffering. But I had no sooner done so, 
than I was dragged back "again by a powerful 
arm, whicli I could not resist, and commanded by 
furious gestures to sit still on my peril. 

‘ Unwilling to aggravate our condition by obsti- 
nacy or bravado, whicli would have been vain and 
ridiculous, I made no reply, but did as I vvaa 
desired, and silently watched the motions of our 
kcejjcrs, Now there were still other canoes pass- 
ing by on their way to the market-place, and 
amongst them was one of extraordinary size. 
Fancying it to be neutral, and hoping to make a 
diversion in our favour, I beckoned to tliose who 
were in it, and saluted them in the most friendly 
manner. But their savage bosoms were impene- 
trable to feeling. Surely they are destitute of all 
the amiable charities of life. I almost doubted 
whether they were hum^n beings. Their hideous 
features were darkened by a terrible scowl ; they 
mocked me, clapped their hands, and thumped 
upon a sullen drum ; then with a loud and scorn- 
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fill laugh, the barbarians dashed their paddles into 
the water and went their way. This was a severe 
mortification ; I felt confused and abashed ; and 
my Ijeart seemed to shrink within itself. I made 
no more such trials.* 

Seeing my brother swimming in the river, and 
people clinging on to what they could, I endea- 
voured all in my power to induce the people of my 
canoe to go to him. But all I could do was in 
vain. Fearing that those in the water might 
upset the canoe by getting into her, or that she 
would be overloaded with tljcm, they kept aloof 
and let them take tlieir chance. My feelings at 
that moment were not to be described ; I saw my 
brotlier nearly exhausted, and could render him no 
assistance, in addition to our luggage being plan-, 
dered and sunk ; and I Imd just formed the reso- 
lution of jumpiug mto the water after him when I 
saw him picked up. 

The canoes near me, as well as mine, hastened 
to a small sand island in the river, at a short dis- 
tance from the market, and my brother arrived 
soon afterwards. In a short time the Damuggoo 
people made their appearance, and alsq the chief 
of Bonny’s messenger, having like ourselves lost 
everything they had of their own property as well 
as their master’s. This was in consequence of the 
confusion which had taken place; for these people, 
no doubt, had they been recognised, would not have 
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been molested. We were all obliged to remain in 
our respective canoes, and made rather a sorry 
appearance in consequence of the treatment we 
had received, which was increased by the tears 
and lamentations of our own canoe-men, as well as 
those of Damuggoo, and neither my brother nor 
myself were in a condition to oiler them any con- 
solation. 

We had been lying at the island; but now the 
war-canoes were all formed into a line and paddled 
into the market-place before alluded to, which is 
called Kirre(\ and which likewise was the place of 
their destination. Here we were informed that a 
paldver would be lield, to take the whole aft'air into 
consideration ; and about ten in the morning, a 
multitude of men landed from the canoes, to * hold 
a council of war,’ if it may be so termed. For our 
parts, we were not suffered to go on shore ; but 
constrained to remain in tlic canoes, without a 
covering for the head, and exposed to the heat 
of a burning sun. A person in a Malioiiieclan 
dress, who we learnt afterwards was a native of a 
place near Funda, came to us, and endeavoured 
to cheer us, by saying that our hearts must not be 
sore, — that at the palaver which would be held, 
we had plenty of friends to speak for us. That 
all the people in the Mahomedan dresses who 
had come from Funda to attend the market were 
our friends, besides a great number of females 
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who were well dressed in silk of different colours. 
These women wore large ivory anklets of about 
four or five pounds weight, and bracelets of the 
same [material, but not so large. About twenty 
canoes full of Djimuggoo people had arrived from 
the various towns near Dainuggoo. These per- 
sons having heard how we had been treated, also 
became our friends, so that wc now began to think 
there was a chance of our escaping, and this intel- 
ligence put us into better spirits. 

A short time before noon, the river being pretty 
clear, several guns were fired as a signal for all 
the canoes to ixipair to the market and attend the 
pak\ver. Eager to leam the result of the discus- 
sion at the assembly, in which W(^ were so inti- 
mately concerned, but without the means of gain- 
ing any intelligence, we passed the hours in fear- 
ful suspense, yielding by turns to the pleasing 
illusions of hope, and the gloomy forebodings of 
despair. 

Tlic heat of the sun to whicli we were cx])Osed 
was excessive, and having no shirt on even to 
protect my shoulders from the scorching rays, I 
contrived to borrow an old cloth from one of the 
canoe-men, who spoke a little English. Some of 
the market-women came down to our canoe, and 
looked on us with much concern and pity, spread- 
ing their hands out, as much as to say, God lias 
saved you from a cruel death. They then retired. 
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and in a few minutes afterwards returned, bring- 
ing with them a bunch of plantains and two cocoa- 
nuts. This was an acceptable offering, and we 
gladly took it and divided it among our people 
and ourselves. 

A stir was now made in the market, and a 
search commenced through all the canoes for our 
goods, some of which were found, although the 
greater part of them were at tlie bottom of the 
river. These were landed and placed in the mid- 
dle of the market-place. We were now invited by 
the Mallarns to land, and told to look at our 
goods and see if they were all there. To my 
great satisfaction, I immediately recognized the 
box containing our books, and one of my brother's 
journals. The inedicinc-chcst was by its side, but 
both were filled with water. A large carpet bag, 
containing all our wearing apparel, was lying cut 
open, and deprived of its contents, with the excep- 
tion of a shirt, a pair of trousers, and a waistcoat. 
Many valuable articles which it had contained 
were gone. The whole of my journal, with the 
exception of a note-book with remarks from Rabba 
to this place, was lost. Four guns, one of which 
had been the property of the late Mr. Park, four 
cutlasses, and two pistols were gone. Nine ele- 
phant’s tusks, the finest I had seen in the country, 
which had been given us by the Kings of Wowovv 
and liooss^, a ijuantit^ of ostricli feathers, some 
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handsome leopard skins, a great variety of seeds, 
all our buttons, cowries and needles, which were 
necessary for us to purchase provisions with, — all 
were missing, and said to have been sunk in the 
river. The two boxes and the bag were all that 
could be found. 

We had been desired to seat ourselves, which, 
as soon as we had done, a circle gathered round 
us, anti began questioning us ; but at that mo- 
ment the sound of screams and the clashing of 
arms reached the spot ; and the multitude catch- 
ing fire at the noise, drew their swords, and leav- 
ing us to oyrselvcs they ran away to the place 
whence it proceeded. The poor women were hurry- 
ing with their little property towards the river from 
all directions, and imagining that we ourselves 
might be trampled under foot, were we to remain 
longer sitting on the ground, we joined the flying 
fugitives, and all rushing into the water, sprang 
into canoes, and pushed off the land, whither our 
jmrsuers dared not follow us. Tlie origin of all 
this was a desire for more plunder on the part of 
the Eboo people. Seeing the few things of ours 
in the market-place which had been taken from 
their canoes, they made a rush to the jdacc to 
recover them. The natives, who were Kirrce 
people, stood ready for them, armed with swords, 
daggers, and guns ; and the savage Eboos find- 
ing themselves foiled in the attempt, retreated to 
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tlieir canoes without risking an attack, although 
wc fully expected to liave been spectators of a 
furious and bloody battle. The noise and uproar 
which this produced were dreadful, .and beyond all 
description. 

This after all was a fortunate circumstance, 
inasmuch as my brother and I, having uncon- 
sciously jumped into the same canoe, found our- 
selves in each other's company, and were thus 
afforded, for a short time at least, the pleasure of 
conversing without interruption ; and lie then 
related to me all that had happened to him since 
the morning. Like me he had no foresight of 
mischief, or apprehension of danger, and there- 
fore he took no means whatever of shunning the 
immense canoes which he perceived were ap- 
proaching him with their large flags. But on the 
contrary, these striking .and uncommon appen- 
dages, to which neither of us had been accustomed, 
served to excite his curiosity and win his admira- 
tion, rather than awaken any fear or suspicion of 
danger. 

The palJlver not having yet concluded, we had 
full leisure to contemplate tlie scene around us. 
^^ e h.ad moored a little way from the banks of the 
river: in front of us was the market-place, which 
was crammed with people, from all parts of the 
neighbouring country, of different tribes, — a great 
multitude of wild men, of ferocious aspect, and 
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savage, uncouth manners. To these belonged the 
choice, either of giving us life and liberty, or 
dooming us to slavery or death. In the latter de- 
termination their minds might be swayed by sus- 
picion or caprice, or influenced by hatred ; in the 
former they might be guided by the hopes of 
gain, or biassed by the fears of punishment, — for 
many of tliem had come from tht! sea-coast, and 
such an adventure as ours could not long remain 
concealed from the knowledge of our countrymen. 
The shore for a long way was lined with their 
canoes, having the colours of various Kiiropean 
nations waving from long poles, which were fas- 
tened to the seats. Several of these had as many 
as three flags in each; they were all of immense 
size, and fringed with blue cotton (haft) cut into 
scollops. Besides these there were others of the 
strangest and most grotesque patterns, siicli as 
representations of wild beasts, men’s legs, wine 
glasses, decanters, and things of still more wliim- 
sical shapes. Whence the barbarians procured 
these emblematical banners wc cannot tell ; but 
we understand that each tribe has its own peculiar 
flags, which are unfurled whenever they under- 
take any enterprize of importance. Canoes were 
likewise stationed near an island or sand-bank in 
the middle of the river, which we considered to bo 
neutral, as their owners did not seem to interfere 
with the proceedings of the day. But there hap- 
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pened to be among the savages a few well-dressed 
Maliomedan priests, who had come late lo the 
market from the nortliward. These were decidedly 
our friends. Many times they blessed us with 
uplifted hands and compassionate countenances, 
exclaiming '‘Alla Sidlikeer (God is King!) 
Nor did they confine themselves to simple expres- 
sions of pity or concern ; but, as we bubsequently 
learnt, they joined the assembly, and spoke in our 
favour with warmth and energy, taxing those 
who liad assaulted us with cowardice, cruelty, and 
wrong, and proposing to have them beheaded on 
the spot as a just punishment for their crime. 
This was bold language, but it produced a salutary 
effect on the minds of the hearers. 

The women and children took charge of the 
canoes whilst their husbands and fathers were on 
shore. From the former we received little presents 
of bananas and cocoa-nuts, which were our only 
food during the day, but with the latter we liad 
little communication. Both men and women wore 
imrnensely-large ivory rings on their legs and 
arms, which were at least an inch in thickness, 
and six indies in depth ; and these ornaments 
were so heavy and inconvenient, that when the 
females walked, they appeared the most awkward 
and ungraceful creatures in the world ; in fact tliey 
could not walk without producing a collision of 
these unwieidly rings. The women's necks and 
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bosoms were likewise decorated with strin^rs of 
coral and other beads^ but their dress was confined 
to a piece of figured cotton, encircling the waists 
and extending half-way down the leg. 

At about three in the afternoon we were ordered 
to return to the small island from whence we had 
come, and the setting of the sun being the signal 
for the council to dissolve, we were again sent for 
to the market. The people had been engaged in 
deliberation and discussion during the whole of 
the day, and with throbbing hearts we received 
ihcir resolution in nearly the following words : — 
‘ That the king of the country being absent, they 
had taken upon themselves to consider the occur* 
rence which had taken place in the morning, and 
to give judgment accordingly. Those of our 
things wliicli had been saved from the water shoubl 
be restored to us, and the person that had first 
commenced the attack on my brotlier should lose 
his liead, as a just retribution for his offence, hav- 
ing acted witliout his chiePs ])ermission; that with 
regard to us, we must consi(h*r ourselves as pri- 
soners, and consent to be conducted on the follow- 
ing morning to 0/uV, king of the Eboe country, 
before whom we should undergo an examination, 
and wlioso will and pleasure concerning our per 
sons would then be explained.’ We received the 
intelligence with feelings of rapture, and with 
bursting hearts we offered up thanks to our Divine 
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Creator for liis signal preservation of us through- 
out this disastrous day. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for us that we had 
no article of value which the natives wore at all 
solicitous about; and to this circumstance, added to 
the envy of those who had joined in the conquest, 
but wiio had not shared the plunder, may chiefly 
be attributed, under Providence, the preservation 
of our lives. Our niedicine-chcst, and a trunk 
containing books, &c., which were all spoiled by 
tlie water, were subsequently restored to us ; but 
our wearing apparel, Mr. Park’s double-barrelled 
gun, the loss of which we particularly regretted, 
and all our muskets, swords, and pistols, with those 
of our men, were sunk or missing. We likewise 
lost the elephant’s teeth given us by the kings of 
Boossh, and Wowow, a few natural curiosities, 
our coin])ass and tljermometers, my own journal, 
iny brother’s memorandum, note, and sketch-books, 
with a small part of his journal and other books 
which wore open in the canoe, besides all our 
cowries and needles, so that we are left completely 
destitute, to the mercy of we know not whom. 

The object of the barbarians in coming so far 
from home was never correctly explained to us ; 
but we have no doubt that it was from motives 
of plunder, which, liatl our party been larger, was 
to liave been carried into efiect on an extensive 
scale. But the capture of two white men, sup- 
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posed to have valuable goofls with them, seems to 
have disconcerted all their plans for the present 
by producing division and distrust amongst them. 
However, it was apparent to us that all these 
savage warriors had left their country not only to 
plunder whatever might happen to foil in their 
way, Init likewise to attend two or three markets 
near Kirree^ for the purpose of trading with the 
natives whenever they might fancy themselves not 
sufficiently powerful to take away their property 
without fighting and bloodshed. For this ptirpose 
they were amply furnished with various commo- 
dities, such as powder, muskets, cutlasses, knives, 
cotton cloths, earthenware, skins of wild animals, 
mats, sweet potatoes, cassada root, and a very 
large kind of straw liat, which they would exchange 
for slaves, ivory, yams, and palm-oil. It was evi- 
dent also at Kirrec that more than one j>arty of 
these robbers had made several attempts at ])lun“ 
der, and it was ecjually notorious that they had 
been many times repulsed. Hence the dreadful 
screaming at the market, and the state of hurry, 
tumult, and alarm that prevailed therein during 
the whole of the day. 

In the evening, when everything was quiet, fires 
were kindled in all the canoes, for dressing provi- 
sions, and there being a vast number of them, the 
Niger was illuminated by streams of yellow liglit, 
which produced a highly romantic, but melan- 
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choly effect. It was a time fitted for adoration 
and thanksgiving to the beneficent Creator and 
Monarch of all. But alas ! how few hereabouts 
are bending the knee to him ; how few are lifting 
up their liearts to his mercy-seat 1 

The Kirree people are a savage-looking race. 
They arc amazingly strong and athletic, and are 
also well-proportioned. Their only clothing is the 
skin cither of a leopard or tiger fastened round 
llieir waist. Their hair is plaited, and plastered 
with red clay in abundance, and their face is full 
of incisions in every part of it ; these are cut into 
the flesh so as to produce deep furrows, each inci- 
sion being about a quarter of an inch long, and 
dyed with indigo. It is scarcely possible to make 
out a feature of their face, and I have never seen 
Indians more disfigured. The Eboe women have 
handsome features, and we could not help thinking 
it a pity that such savage-looking fellows as the 
men should be blessed with so handsome a race of 
females. The mark of the Eboe people is the 
point of an arrow pricked in each tem])le, the end 
being next to tlie eye. c arc informed that 
the leading man, who commanded the first canoe 
that attacked us in the river this morning, is con- 
fined in double irons, and condemned to die by 
the people who arc Iriends at this ])lace. It is 
said they have taken our treatment up with so 
much determination to do us justice, that if the 
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kin^ of Eboe, whose subject he is, refuses to put 
him to death, no more of his canoes will be 
allowed to come* to this country to trade. 11 is 
wives have been crying round him and making 
great lamentation. 

. About seven in the evening large heavy clouds 
ascending from the horizon, covered the stars like 
a shroud ; a total darkness prevailed, and we were 
presently visited by a storm, which generally 
follows a very sultry day; but although it was 
violent, it was short. The rain descended in tor- 
rents, the wind howled through the trees, and all 
the fires were extinguished in a moment. Our 
canoe was lialf filled with water, and ourselves 
completely <lrenchcd ; but notwithstanding these 
inconveniences and discouragements, we lay down 
as well as could to sleep till morning, for 
nature was wearied out with a long day of anxiety 
and fatigue. 
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Saturday, November 6. — My brother felt quite 
feverish thivS morning^, and I was very unwell, 
yet we had nothing to cat, nor anything to pur- 
diasc it with. At sun-rise our canoe was taken 
from before Kirree market-place, to the little sand- 
bank or island in the middle of the river, where 
we vvaiUid till nine o’clock for the coming of two 
war-canot's, which it has been resolved should 
convoy us to the Eboc country, which we under- 
stand is situated three day’s journey hence down 
the ]\iger, A head man from one of them stepped 
into burs, though as it was we had scarcely room 
enough to move a limb. The sunken canoe liad 
been got up again ; the Damuggoo people had 
regained their slaves, liaving lost only cloth and 
ivory, for which they arc told they will be recom- 
pensed by the king of the Eboe country on arriving 
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there ; so that this circumstance seemed to have 
revived their hopes a little, and to have inspired 
them with fresh life and spirits, which one could 
scarcely expect from individuals that had so re- 
cently been half drowned, beaten, and otherwise 
ill-used. Nevertheless, though our loss far ex- 
ceeded theirs, we were as cheerful as they. Our 
minds had been relieved from a painful state of 
anxiety ; we now looked forward to our journey 
down the river with the most pleasing anticipa- 
tions ; and even in our forlorn condition vve pro- 
fited by the lesson we had received, and rejoiced 
that our situation was no worse. Our thoughts 
were once more turned on home; wc quickly 
resumed our former cheerfulness; the freshness 
of the morning gave us new vigour, and we 
ardently wished to set out. 

At seven in the morning wc bade adieu to 
Kirree, the scene of all our sorrows, accompanied 
by six large war-canoes, and again look our sta- 
tion with the Dainuggoo people. The canoe once 
more darted along at a great rate, the men, us 
they applied their whole strengtli to tlieir paddles, 
gave us a song of their country, wliich seemed to 
aninuitc them to still greater exertion. Our minds 
were well prepared to enjoy it; and in no part of 
tlie country have we listened to a native song with 
80 much ])lea 8 ure and gratification. 

At nine in the morning w'e passed two beautiful 
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islands, not far from the place where we had been 
first attacked, 'fljese were uninhabited and nearly 
in the middle of the river, which is about three 
miles broad. The direction of it seemed to be 
about south-west, or rather more westerly, but 
having lost our compass with the rest of our things 
yesterday, we are now quite at a loss for the direc- 
tion of the river, and can only form an opinion 
from the place of the sun. At intervals of two or 
three miles wc observed largo towns and villages 
on the banks, which at a short distance from the 
river became high. Our canoe people being 
afraid, I suppose, of the inhabitants, and perhaps 
being at war with them, would not go near them, 
altliough they were in want of yams. 

At eleven a.m., the people laid in their paddles, 
and allowed the canoe to drift down the river, 
while they took their breakfast. 

llesides our convoy, we had a sumpter-canoe in 
company, belonging to the Eboe people, from 
which the others were supplied with dressed pro- 
visions. Fur our own part, we had neither money 
nor needles, nor indeed anytliing to purchase a 
meal ; ^and knowing this to be the case, our sable 
guardians neglected to take into consideration the 
state of our stomachs. However, wc felt no very 
strong inclination to join them in their repast, 
though on one occasion we were invited to do so, 
for we felt an invincible disgust to it, from the 
filthy manner in which it had been prepared. 
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Yams were first boiled, and then skinned and 
mashed into a paste, with the addition of a little 
water, by hands that were far from being clean. 
As this part of the business requires great personal 
exertion, the man on whom it devolved perspired 
very copiously, and the consequences may easily 
be guessed at. Tliis was the reason for the un- 
conquerable aversion we felt to partake of their 
food. The natives, however, are not eqiially 
squeamish about such trifles, and compassionate 
our want of taste in not relishing their savoury 
banquet. With their yams they generally have 
a little fish, cither smoked and dried, or fresli 
from the stream ; but on very particidar occasions, 
instead of fish, a young kid, roasted with its skin 
and hair, is substituted. In eating, they use the 
fingers only, and every one dips his hand into 
tlie same dish. This custom is universal. It is 
the same amongst the Moors in Barbary, and the 
Arabs and iMahornedans in India, and perhaps in 
many other countries in the world. 

Had it not been for the above fdtliy method of 
preparing their repast, we should not have hesi- 
tated in joining them, having eaten nothing either 
to-day or yesterday, but a small piece of a ban.ana. 
Half an hour was thus passed, wlicii tlie men 
took their paddles again, and the canoes moved 
on at a swift rale. The river became more wind- 
ing in its course, and the banks were covered with 
large trees which hung over the water. 
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At four in the afternoon we halted to purchase 
yams at a town on the bank of a river, which 
was nearly hid from our sight amidst the trees and 
thick underwood. The canoes having reached the 
bank, five of the canoemen landed well armed, 
and proceeded to the town. They had been 
absent an hour, when they again made their 
appearance, followed by a great many people 
carrying bundles. They were also accompanied 
by one old woman, who ap|)eared to be a person 
of consequence. It appears that the natives in 
this part of the river are such outrageous and 
lawless fellows, that they are mistrustful of each 
other even in the smallest communication, and we 
had an opportunity of seeing how far this was 
carried. 

The object of our visit was to purchase yams, 
and our people luid succeeded in getting the 
villagers to bring some down to the canoes. 
These people, however, had armed themselves 
cither with a gun or sword, as well as our own, 
and had no women among them, excepting the 
old one above-mentioned. Having arrived at 
the bank of tlie river, the old woman directed all 
the yams to he placed in a row before our people, 
and in distinct and separate bundles, and the 
owners to retire to a short distance, which order 
was implicitly obeyed. The purchaser now in- 
spected the bundles, and having selected one to 
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his satisfaction, which might contain the finest 
yams, placed what he considered to be its value 
by the side of it, consisting of dotli, flints, &c. 
Tlie old lady looking on all the time, if in her 
opinion it was sufficient to give, takes up the 
cloth and gives it to the owner of the bundle, and 
the purchaser likewise lakes away the yams. But 
on the contrary, if the cloth, or whatever was thus 
oficred by tlie purchaser, is not considered suffi- 
cient by tlio old woman, slie allows it to remain a 
short time to give him an oj)])orlunity of adding 
something else to his offer. If this were not done, 
the owner of the yams was directed by the old 
woman to take them ami move tli(‘ni hack out of 
the way, leasing what iiad been offered for them to 
he taken away also. All this was carried on with- 
out a word passing between the parties, and llic 
purchase of a sufficient numb(‘r of yams by our 
people occu})ied three hours. It was something 
quite novel to S('e two large parlies of people 
bartering commodities in this manner; ami tljc 
apparent uncone.ern and determination with wliicli 
the old woman Jiehi out, wlum she considered the 
j)rice odcred for tiie yams not siitheicnt, was quite 
amusiiifjf. She kij<nv our men must have yams; 
mtd with an ill grace they added anything to what 
t«6y had already offered. The scene before us 
i^ftogether extraordinary. Many of the 
to the canoes were standing 
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in a group on the bank of llie river near them 
with muskets, swords, and spears in their hands ; 
some with the articles with which they were 
about to make a purchase. A quantity of yams, 
arranged in large bundles, placed in a row, se- 
parated them from another group, consisting of 
the villagers also armed, and both parties stand- 
ing at a sliort distance from them, leaving a 
considerable space between. Here was stationed 
the old woman, who, with no little consequence, 
directed the whole allair by signs, either to her 
own ])arty or ours, not a word being spoken by 
any one. 

\\‘e could not help thinking, that everything, 
in the largest market wc have seen, might have 
betm dispos<Hl of in the time recpiircd for pur- 
cliasing these yams, and that only ten days* 
journey up the river such a market would be 
found. Tiiis iiietliod of trading must have arisen 
either from the fear of quarrelling, or from not 
understanding each other’s language, which is 
di (lie lilt to suppose ; but it seems to have been 
instituted by mutual agreement, for both parties 
quite understood how they were to act. This is 
the first time wc have witnessed it. The villagers 
have a wild appearance ; rather resembling the 
Kirrcc people, but we observed no marks on the 
face, nor on any part of the person, Wc did not 
understand their language, and therefore could not 
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inform ourselves of the name of the people or their 
village ; and at seven in the evening again pro- 
ceeded on our journey. 

It was ten at night when we came abreast of 
a small town, where we stopped. Instead of 
making the canoes fast to the bank and landing, 
we lay out in the river at a short distance from it, 
ill case of an alarm by strange canoes. It was 
long since we had tasted food, and we had suffered 
from hunger the whole day without being able to 
obtain anything. Soon after we had stopped for 
the niglit, our guards gave us each a piece of 
roasted yam, and our poor people had the gooil 
fortune to get some also, being the first they have 
had since leaving Daniuggoo. The roasted yam, 
washed down with a little water, was to us as joy- 
ful a meal as if we had been treated with the most 
sumptuous fare, and we laid ourselves down in the 
canoe to sleep in content. 

The course of the river, according to the best of 
our judgment, has been about south-west. 

Sunday, November 1th , — At the dawn of day, 
our canocinen w^ere busily employed in making 
preparations for departure. We liad been unable 
to get much sleep, from having nothing to pro- 
tect us from the cold, and the heavy dew, which 
had wetted us completely through. The morning 
was calm, and beautifidly fine; and the clear, 
shrill whistle of the cheerful parrot echoed through 
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the woods, breaking the stillness which had pre- 
vailed around, as we took a hasty leave of the 
few villagers who had assembled out of curiosity 
to see us, and pursued our course down the 
stream. The banks of the river have altered 
decidedly within these two days ; its course is- 
not so serpentine as it has been ; the banks are 
80 low and regular, that not even a simple rising 
can anywhere be distinguished to break their 
uniformity ; and, for the first time, we have seen 
the fibrous mangrove inter8|)ersed among the 
other trees of the forest. Indeed they are be- 
ginning to present a degree of sameness little 
diil'erent from that which prevails on many parts 
of the sea-coast. lioth banks, however, are 
pretty thickly inhabited, and villages are scattered 
every here and there ; for though they are em- 
bosomed ill trees, and invisible from the river, 
yet their situation might easily be known from 
tlie number of their inhabitants which appeared on 
the beach to trade with the canoe-men. Plantains^ 
bananas, and yams, arc cultivated by these vil- 
lagers to an almost incredible extent. They 
form, in fact, with the addition of the fish which 
they may happen to catch, their sole support, 
and the only articles of export. Many of them, 
though poor and wretched, are mild, and even 
timorous in their manners, and are said to be 
honest and upright in their dealings ; but others 
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again are bold, cruel, and rapacious, and are 
dreaded and shunned not only by their neigh- 
bours, but also by those whom business may lead 
this way, unless they go in large, strong, and 
well-armed parties. Ours was certainly one of 
this description; yet men were constantly ap- 
pointed to keep a watchful eye on the bank, when 
we were compelled to pass it close, by keeping the 
channel, in order to guard against surprise by an 
ambuscade, l or this purpose, two or three men 
stood up in the canoe for several hours at a time, 
w ith a musket and cutlass in each hand, to in- 
timidate the natives, by convincing them that we 
were fully prepared for an attack. Tlie singular 
method of trading we had witnessed yesterday, 
or something similar to it, was formerly in use, 
we believe, between natives and Europeans on 
various parts of the sea-coast; and if we are not 
mistaken, the same custom is observed to this 
day, not only in Africa, but in many other parts 
of the globe likewise. 

Among the Damuggoo slaves, is a middle- 
aged, short, fat woman, liaving a broad, mournful 
kind of countenance ; in fad, there were two of 
them, so very much alike in all respects, that 
they might be taken for sisters. As she sat with 
the goats, wliose society, by the by, was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to her, inasmuch as they 
committed various misdemeanours, to her great 
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annoyance, she fetched one of the deepest and 
most dismal sighs that I ever heard. This at- 
tracted my attention, for slie was seated so near me, 
that from the motion of the canoe, I was not un- 
frequently jostled against her naked person, which 
was by no means agreeable, for she was a dirty 
woman. She had been slowly masticating, with 
a])parent disrelish, part of a boiled yam, which 
appeared to be cold and dry, and which was now 
laid aside. She was in deep meditation ; tear-drops 
were in her eyes, ready to fall as she gazed ear- 
nestly at a spot of land on the eastern bank, which 
was fast receding from her view. Her closed lips 
slightly upturned, and quivering with emotion, 
the usual })reludo to more violent grief, gave an 
expression of sadness and silent sorrow to her 
countenance, which language can but ill express. 
Kothing could be more touching than this tranquil 
lace of woe. Loud bursts of lamentation, and 
otlier vehement expressions of passion, would not 
be half so eloquent. I imagined that tlie poor crea- 
ture was bewailing her hard fate in the ill-usage 
which she hail deceived from her guardians, one 
of whom had not long before applied a paddle to 
her head and shoulders ; or she might, I tliought, 
be in want of water, which was beyond her reach ; 
but to satisfy my doubts, 1 addressed her, and 
demanded the cause of her emotion. On this she 
turned round her head, and bestowing a violent 
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thump on the nose of a goat which had discovered 
her broken yam, and was nibbling it fast away, 
she replied, pointing with her finger to the spot 
on which she had been so anxiously gazing, — 
‘ There I wm bom.* The chord was touched; 
she had striven to repress her feelings before, but 
she could no longer command them ; she became 
more agitated, and wept bitterly as she faltered 
out, ‘ That u my country !* 1 was softened and 

moved at tlie woman s distress, and should doubt- 
less have felt still stronger compassion, if I had 
not observed her, in the midst of her tears, in- 
flicting the most rigorous chastisement on her 
brute companions, in the most unmerciful manner. 
The kids and goats had, in their playfulness, been 
gambolling about her feet and legs, and bespat- 
tering them with a little dirty water from the bot- 
tom of tbe canoe ; and 1 ibouglit to myself, that 
if a female could behave with cruelty to a com- 
panion, being herself in distress, that little; pity or 
gentleness could dwell in her bosom. However, 
be this as it may, she was greatly afflicted. She 
might have recalled to her miml,as she was borne 
past the place where she had received her being, 
and where her childhood had been spent, the 
pastimes and amusements of that innocent and 
happy period of life ; and this reflection, bringing 
along with it a train of pleasing associations, had 
produced her grief, which was no doubt increased 
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by comparing the freedom which she once enjoyed 
with her present miserable condition of bondage. 
It may appear strange that I should dwell so long 
on this subject^ for it seems quite natural that 
every one, even the most thoughtless barbarian, 
would feel at least some slight emotion on being 
exiled from his native country, and enslaved. 
33 ut so far is this from being tlie case, that 
Africans, generally speaking, betray the most per- 
fect indifference on losing their liberty, and being 
deprived of their relatives ; while love of country 
is seemingly as great a stranger to their breasts, 
as social tenderness and domestic affection. We 
have seen many tliousands of slaves, some of them 
more intelligent than others; but the poor little 
fat woman whom I have mentioned,— the associate 
of beasts, and wallowing in filth, whose coiin- 
toiiaiice would seem to indicate only listlessness, 
stupidity, and perhaps idiotism, without the small- 
est symptom of intelligence, — she alone lias shown 
anything like regret on gazing at her native land 
for the last time. ‘ There I was born,’ said she ; 
as she was passing by it, weeping, — * That is my 
country !’ 

At eleven o’clock at night we arrived at a spot 
which had been chosen as a place of rendezvous 
for the whole party, and here we slept in our 
canoes. The river has run to day rather to the 
southward of west, varying but slightly from yes- 
terday’s course. 
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Monday^ November Sih . — Long before sunrise, 
tiiough it was excessively dark, the canoes were 
put in motion ; for as the ‘ Eboe ’ country is said 
to be at no great distance, the Eboe people with 
us were desirous of arriving there as early in the 
day as possible. It proved to be a dull hazy 
morning, but at seven o’clock, a.m the fog had 
become so dense, that no object, however large, 
could be distinguished at a greater distance than 
a few yards. This created considerable confusion ; 
and the men fearing, as they expressed it, to lose 
tbcniselves, tied one canoe to another, thus form- 
ing double canoes, and all proceeded together 
in close company. However we had gone but 
a little way after this arrangoment, when the 
men fancied that they had departed from the 
j)roper track, and therefore they determined to 
pull ashore, and wait there till the mist should be 
dispelled ; yet they toiled a full hour bet'ore their 
object was effected. VVe wished to be more par- 
ticular in our observations of this interesting part 
of our journey ; but were constrained to fort‘go 
this gratification, on account of the superstitious 
prejudices of the natives, who were so infatuated 
as to imagine, that we bad not only occasioned 
the fog, but that, if wc did not sit or lie down in 
the (ianoe (for we had been standing), it would 
inevitably cause the destruction of the wliole party; 
—and the reason which they assigned was, ‘ that 
the river had never beheld a white man before/ 
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and, tlicrefore, they dreaded the consequences of 
our rashness and presumption in regarding its 
waters so attentively. This and similar nonsense 
was delivered with such determination and earnest- 
ness, that we reluctantly lay down and allowed 
ourselves to be covered with mats, in order to 
quiet their apprehensions ; for we did not forget 
that we were prisoners, and that a perseverance in 
standing up would have exposed us to the inor- 
tificaiion of being put down by force. 

\Vc hung on by the shore till the fog had dis- 
persed, when we were again allowed to see tlm 
river. Wc now found ourselves on an immense 
body of water, like a lake, having gone a little 
out of the road, and at the mouth of a very con- 
siderable river, flowing to the westward, it being 
an important branch of the Niger ; another 
branch also ran from hence to the south-east, 
while our course was in a south-westerly direction 
on the main body ; the whole foraiing, in fact, 
three rivers of considerable magnitude. The 
banks were all low and swampy, and completely 
covered with palm trees. 

An hour or two after this, or about mid-day, 
one of the Eboe men in our canoe exclaimed 
‘ There is my country !* pointing to a clump of very 
high trees, which was yet at some distance before 
us; and after passing a low fertile island, we 
quickly came to it. Here we observed a few 
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fisliing-canoes, but their owners appeared sus* 
picious and fearful, and would not come near us, 
though their national flag, which is a British Union, 
sewed on a large piece of plain white cotton, with 
scollops of blue, was streaming from a long staff 
in the bow. The town was yet, we were told, a 
good way down the river. In a short time, how- 
ever, we came to an extensive morass, intersected 
by little channels in every direction, and by one of 
these we got into clear water, and in front of the 
Eboe town. Here we found hundreds of canoes, 
some of them even larger than any wc had pre- 
viously met with. They are furnished with sheds 
and awnings, and afford commodious habitations 
for a vast number of people, who constantly reside 
in tliem ; |)erhaps one of these canoes, which is 
made of a single trunk, contains as many as 
seventy individuals. 

The little wc could see of the houses with which 
the shore is interspersed, gave us a very favour- 
able impression of the judgment and cleanliness 
of the inhabitants of the town. They are neatly 
built of yellow clay, plastered over, and thatched 
with palm leaves ; yards sprucely fenced arc an- 
nexed to each of them, in which plantains, bana- 
nas, and cocoa-trees grow, exhibiting a pleasing 
sight, and affording a delightful shade. AVhen we 
came alongside the large canoes already spoken 
of, two or three huge brawny fellows, in broken 
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English, asked how we did, in a tone which Sten- 
tor miglit have envied ; and the shaking of hands 
with our powerful friends was really a punish- 
ment, on account of the violent squeezes which 
we were compelled to suffer. The chief of these 
men calls himself Gun^ though Blunderbrissy or 
Thunder^ would have been as appropriate a 
name; and without solicitation, he informed us 
that though he was not a great man, yet he was 
* a little military king;' that his brother's name 
was King Boy, and his father's King Forday^ 
who with ‘ King Jacket^* governed all the Brass 
country. But what was infinitely more interest- 
ing to us than this ridiculous list of kings, was 
the information he gave us, that, besides a Spanish 
schooner, an English vessel, called the * Thomas 
of Liverpool,’ was also lying in the Jirst Brass 
river, which Mr. Gun said was frequented by 
Liver):)Ool traders for palm-oil. 

Jndl of joy at this intelligence, we passed on to 
a little artificial creek, so narrow that our canoes 
could scarcely be pulled along, and here wc were 
desired to wait till the King's pleasure respecting 
us should be known. On the return of the 
messenger, wc were drawn, in the canoe, over 
ooze and mud to a considerable distance, when 
w e got out and walked to a house, similar to those 
which we have already mentioned as having seen 
from the river. There was a little verandah 
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supported by wooden columns in front, and on 
the floor mats had been placed for our accommo- 
dation. Indeed its whole appearance was so clean 
and comfortable, and it likewise had such an ay)- 
pearance of neatness and simplicity about it, dif- 
fering entirely from anything of the kind which 
wc had seen for a long lime, that we were quite 
pleased with our new abode ; and if the coun- 
tenance of our host had been at all in unison with 
the agrccablencss of his dwelling, wc imagined 
that we could live at case in it for a few days at 
least. But it was not so. The harshness of this 
man’s manners corres}>on(led with his sulky, ill- 
natured face, and (lepriv<'d us of a good deal of 
pleasure which we should have enjoyed in reposing 
at full length on dry, soft mats, after having hcnni 
cramped up for three days in a small (’ano(‘, with 
slaves and goats, and exposed to the dews ])y 
night, and t]\e sun by day. 

An hour or two ot rest invigorated and refreshed 
us extremely; and wc then received a message 
from the King, that he was in waiting to see and 
converse with us. Having little to adjust in re- 
gard to our dress, we rose up, and followed the 
man immediately. Passing near the outskirts of 
the town, the man conducted us, by paths little 
frequented, to the outward yard of the palace, 
before the door of which was placed the statue of a 
woman in a sitting posture, and made of clay, very 
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rude of course and very ugly. Having crossed 
the yard, in which we saw nothing remarkable, 
we entered by a wooden door into another, which 
was far superior. This formed an oblong square ; 
it was cleanly swept and had a very spruce appear- 
ance, and each of its sides was furnished with an 
excellent portico. Near the doorway we saw, 
with surprise, a large heavy cannon, lying on the 
ground. From this enclosure we were led into a 
third, vvliicli, like the former, had its porticos, and 
in one of them a number of women were em- 
ployed in manufacturing a kind of cloth of cotton 
and dried grass, which they wove together. O])- 
posite the entrance, is a low clay platform, about 
three feet from tlie ground, which was overlaid 
with mats of various colours, a large piece of 
coarse red cloth covering the whole, and at each 
of its corners we observed a little squat figure, 
also of clay ; but, whether these were intended to 
represent males or females, it is impossible to 
conjecture. Here we were desired to place our- 
selves, among a crowd of half-dressed, armed men, 
who were huddled together on the lelt of the plat- 
form, some sitting, and others standing, and await- 
ing the coming of the Prince. Our friend Gun 
was vvith them, and he immediately claimed pri- 
ority of acquaintance with us. He chatted with 
amazing \olubility, and in less tlian two minutes 
he was on the most familiar footing, sla])ping us 
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with no small force just above the knee, to give 
weight to his observations, and to rivet our atten- 
tion to his remarks. Then, while we spoke, he 
would rest his heavy arms on our shoulders, and 
laugh aloud at every word we said ; look very 
knowingly, and occasionally apply the palm of his 
hand to our backs with the most fiding energy, 
as a token of his encouragement and approbation. 
We wished him to answer questions which con- 
cerned us nearly,] but the only satisfaction winch 
wc received, was contained in the exj)res8ion, 
• O yes, to be sure and this was rejpeated so 
often, with an emphasis so peculiar, and with a 
grin so irresistibly ludicrous, that, in spite of our 
disappointment, we were vastly entertained with 
him. 

In this manner was the time beguiled, till we 
heard a door suddenly opened on our right, and 
the dreaded Obie^ King of the Eboe country, stood 
before us ! And yet there was nothing so very 
dreadful in liis appearance after all, for life is a 
sprightly young man, with a mild open counte- 
nance, and an eye which indicates cjuickncss, 
intelligence and good-nature, rather than the 
ferocity which we had been told he possesses in an 
eminent degree. lie received us with a smile of 
welcome, and shook hands with infinite cordiality, 
often complimenting us with the word ‘ yes I’ to 
which his knowledge of English is confined, ^and 
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which no doubt he had been tutored to pronounce 
for the occasion. Several attendants followed 
their sovereign, most of whom were unarmed, and 
almost naked, and three little boys were likewise 
in attendance, whose oilice it was to fan him when 
desired. 

The dress of the King of the Eboc country 
somewhat resembles that which is worn, on state 
occasions^ by the monarch of Varriba. Its a})pear- 
ance was altogether brilliant ; and from the vast 
profusion of coral ornaments with wliich he was 
decorated, Obie might not inappropriately be 
styled ‘ the Coral King ;* such an idea at all events 
entered our minds, as we contemplated the mo- 
narch, sitting on his throne of clay. 1 1 is head was 
graced with a cap, shaped like a sugar-loaf, and 
covered thickly with strings of coral and jiieces 
of broken looking-glass, so as to hide the mate- 
rials of which it was made ; his neck, or rather 
throat, was encircled with several strings of the 
same kind of bead, whicli were fastened so tightly, 
as in some degree to aflcct his respiration, and to 
give his throat and checks an inflated appearance. 
In opposition to these were four or five others 
hanging round his neck and reaching almost to 
his kr''^s. He wore a short Spanish surtout of 
red cloth, which fitted close to his person, being 
much too small. It was ornamented with gold 
epaulettes, and the front of it was overspread with 
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gold lace, but which, like tlic cap, was entirely 
concealed, unless on a close examination, owing to 
llie vast (juantity of coral which was fastened to it 
in strings. Thirteen or fourteen bracelets (for we 
had the curiosity to count them) decorated each 
wrist, and to give tliein full effect, a few inches of 
the sleeves of the coat had been cut off* ])ur|)Osely. 
The beads wore fastened to the wrist Nvith old 
copper buttons, which formed an odd contrast to 
them. The King’s trousers, comjwsed of the 
same material as his coat, sUick as closely to the 
skin as that, and was similarly embroidered, but it 
reached no furtlu'r than the middle of his legs, the 
lower part of it being ornamented like the wrists, 
and with ])rccisely tlic same numhi*r of strings of 
beads; besides wbicb, a string of little brass bells 
encircled each leg above the ankles, but the feet 
were naked. Thus sjdcndidly clothed, ()l>ie, smil- 
ing at his own magnificence, vain of the admira- 
tion wliicli was paid him by his attendants, and 
flattered without doubt by the ])rcsence of white 
men, who he imagined were struck witli amaze- 
ment at the splendour of liis ap])earance, shook 
his feet for the bells to tinkle, sal down with the 
utmost self-c<nnplacency, and looked around him. 

Our story was related to the king in full by the 
Bonny messenger who had accompanieil us from 
Damuggoo, who also dwelt upon the losses which 
the j^eople of that place and his own had met witli 
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at Kirree ; and if we may be allowed to form an 
opinion, it was a fine piece of savage eloquence. 
The man's looks and gestures were natural, ani- 
mated, and forcible, and strictly in keeping with 
the feeling, power, and energy with which his ex- 
pressions were poured forth. The inflections of 
his voice, also, were truly admirable. 'J’his sin- 
gular speech lasted, as near as we could guess, 
two wliole hours, and produced a visible effect 
upon all present. As soon as it was over we 
were invited by Ohio to take some refreshment; 
being in truth extremely lumgry at the time, we 
thankfully accepted the offer, and fish and yams, 
s^vimming in oil, were fortliwith brought us on 
English plates, the king retiring in the meanwhile 
from motives of delicacy. 

The oil was the commonest kind used in the 
lamps of warehouses in lOngland, extremely un- 
palatable, and emitted so unsavoury a smell that 
wc found it im{)ossible to partake of it, so great 
was our disgust : Gun was of a different opinion, 
and declaring it to be the best Liverpool beef fat 
that he had seen for a long time, lie soon made 
away with it. AVhen Obie returned, a general 
conversation ensued, and ho was engaged in talk- 
ing promiscuously to those around him till evening, 
wlien the ‘ great j)alavcr,’ as it is called, was for- 
mally prorogued till the morrow, and presently 
after the chief bade us good night, and retired. 
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We conceive it somewhat strange, that though the 
palaver was chiefly on our account, not a single 
question was put to us while it lasted, nor did wc 
understand a single sentence that was uttered. 
Nevertheless we are led to believe, from the flat- 
tering and gracious manner in which wc have been 
received, and other corresponding circumstances, 
that every thing is proceeding favourably to our 
wishes, and that the palh,ver will have a happy ter- 
mination. But 710US verrotis 1 

The path to Obie’s house is in a westerly direc- 
tion from the creek where we landed, distant about 
a quarter of a mile, between tw'o lines of neat little 
huts. In the third, or inner yard of his j)alace, 
we also observed a large iron tank, which we were 
told was used by the king as a bath. The ])eoplo, 
with whom we had to wait the arrival of the king, 
pestered us with all manner of (jueslions before ho 
made liis appearance. In answer to their interro- 
gations, J told them wc had come from a country 
called Yaooric, and another called Boossa, where 
wc had been to obtain the books of one of our 
countrymen who had been killed a long time ago 
by the people of the latter place. This answer 
was quickly followed by a question whetlier he 
went there iu a ship ? and I answered, ‘No, in a 
large canoe.’ ‘ Where is the canoe V they asked ; 
‘ lie ran it on the rocks,’ 1 replied, ‘ and broke it.* 
They did not, however, seem to comprehend me, 
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and imagined that I was speaking of a ship that 
was lost at sea on the other side of the land. The 
little military king of Brass-town told iis that he 
had come here for the purpose of buying slaves for 
a Spanish vessel. When Obie entered he was fol- 
lowed by a man carrying a little brass figure of a 
deity, which, when he had seated himself, was 
placed on his right hand. 

The poor Damuggoo people were in tears all 
the time their chief was relating the account of the 
attack at Kirree : tliey had lost every thing they 
had ; not only their master's property, but their 
own also, with the exception of the slaves. They 
had no means of obtaining provisions, having 
nothing with which to purchase them, so that the 
poor fellows arc in a starving condition, Obie 
made them a long speech, and seemed to feel for 
their destitute condition ; he gave them ten yams, 
and desired them to go to their house, promising 
to hear the remainder of their story on the mor- 
row. 

Our hut is so small that wc have scarcely room 
to lie down, but little as it is we feci ourselves 
far better off than in our canoe. The mats were 
comfortable, and we were well inclined to enjoy a 
good rest. Wc had not retired long before a boy 
arrived from the king, bringing with liim five 
yams and one small fowl. This was a poor sup- 
ply for eight persons, which our party amounted 
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to besides ourselves, and would scarcely keep us 
from starvin<T. At seven in the evening we made 
cl slight supper olY a piece of the boiled fowl w'ith 
part of a yam, and laid ourselves down to rest. 
Tired as we were, and much as we needed sleep, 
we could get none. Our sulky old landlord an- 
noyed us beyond measure by introducing his friends 
to sec us, and all our endeavours to make him un- 
derstand that we did not like their intrusion and 
wdshed for rest were fruitless ; there was no getting 
rid of them, for no sooner was one party gone than 
another supplied their place. The first part of the 
night was tlins employed, and in tin; latter part 
we were kept awake by the most drcatlful seream- 
ing we ever heard. The noise ])r()C(?(‘ded IVom 
some unfortunate person who seemed to be sillier- 
ing the severest agony in a hut hard by our own, 
so that the cries were distinctly heard. Wc could 
not learn the occasion of them ; hut these j)eo]de 
havingr the name of l)oing most barbarous in their 
habits, W(; concluded tliat they proceeded from 
some unhappy victim who was a ])risoner of war 
sufi’ering some liorrihle death. Our peoph^ slept 
in the house with us, so lliat wc felt some sort of 
security from their presence. 

Tiu’sdaiy, Novanhrr Ofh . — Two of our attend- 
ants who hav(^ accompanied us from Cape (h>aat 
Castle, and who, during their lifetime, have spent 
many years in Ashantee, declare that the buildings 
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of the jjeople lierc are nowise di lie rent from those 
at Coorniissic, the capital of that kingdom, than in 
tlieir size, whicli is much smaller. They certainly 
resomhle the Ijouses of the Yarribeans, but they 
surpass them in neatness, regularity, and cleanli- 
ness, and are besides much better secured from 
the rain. Tliere is not a single round hut in the 
place. The Eboe people, like most Africans, are 
extremely indolent, and cultivate yams, Indian 
corn, and plantains only. They have abundance 
ol’ goats and fowls, but few sheep are to be sceii^ 
and no bullocks. The city, which has no other 
name than tlie ‘ Eboe Country,^ is situated on 
an open plain ; it is immensely large, contains a 
vast })opulation, and is the capital of a kingdom 
ol‘ the same name. It has, for a series of \ears, 
been the principal slave- mart for native traders 
from the coast, between the Eonny and old Ca- 
h'bar rivers ; and for the production of its pahn-oil 
it has obtained equal celebrity. Hundreds of men 
from the rivers mentioned above come up for the 
purpose of trade, and numbers of them are at pre- 
sent residing in canoes in front of the town. Most 
of the oil jMircliasod by Englishmen at the Bonny 
and adjacent rivers, is brought from hence, as 
are nearly all the slaves which are annually ex- 
ported from those ]>laces by the French, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese. It has been told us by many that 
the Eboe people arc confirmed anthropophagi^ 
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and this opinion is more prevalent amon^ the 
tribes bordering on that kingdom, than with the 
natives of more remote districts ; but whether it 
be well or ill-founded, we have as yet no means of 
ascertaining. Certainly, with the solitary excep- 
tion of their monarch, the Eboes bear on their 
countenances strong indications of a brutal, un- 
yielding, and ferocious temper, but so likewise do 
many other people of diflei'ent countries, who de 
test cannibalism, and speak of it with horror. 

Wc were visited this morning by numbers of 
the inhabitants, who broke through every restraint 
to gratify their desire of seeing us. This was vvhat 
we naturally expected ; yet after all they were 
much better behaved, and less impatient, than we 
had any reason to apprehend, and they departed 
with little im])ortunity, considering that tliey had 
not been in the habit of bending to the will of })ri- 
soners and slaves, — for such we are. 

About noon we were informed that our cattend- 
ance was required at the king’s house, Obie being 
ihlly prepared, it was said, to resume the hearing of 
our case, and examine the deposition of the Bonny 
messenger and the Damuggoo people. On enter- 
ing the principal yard or court, in which we were 
yesterday introduced to the king, wc found two 
little ugly clay figures, by the side of their com- 
j anioris, near the platform, and round them ‘ ma- 
gical characters,’ as a fortune-teller in Europe 
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would call them, were chalked on the ground. 
We did not remain here long to admire this strange 
contrivance, but were presently ordered to return 
to the middle yard, and there wait under the 
eastern portico, till Obie should make his appear- 
ance. A common English chair, covered with in- 
ferior red cloth, had been previously placed there 
for his use. 

It is plain, that the king, for some reason, is 
very unwilling to introduce us into the interior of 
his dwelling; as yet we have seen nothing but 
his yards. The chair alluded to above was placed 
between two wooden pillars which support the 
roof of the verandah, and a great number of images 
are carved on them, very much after the manner of 
Yarriha. Indeed the difference between the pro- 
duclions of both countries, in this branch of the 
arts, is scarcely, if at all, to be perceived. On the 
left of the empty chair stood about fifty of the 
king's attendants, and to the right of it, the Bon- 
ny, Brass, and Damuggoo people, with our own, 
were assembled. In less than half an hour, the 
men having in the mean time been regaled with a 
large quantity of palm-wine, the monarch, dressed 
in every rc»})ect iis yesterday, entered the yard. 
His fat, round cheeks, were swelling with good hu- 
mour, real or assumed, as he shook our hands witli 
a sprightly air, when he instantly sat himself down 
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in his chair to receive the prostrations and ad- 
dresses of his subjects and others. 

The business of the day was entered into with 
spirit, and a violent altercation soon arose between 
the Brass and Bonny people, but scarcely any 
part of the conversation was interpreted to us. 
Sufficient, however, was explained to ])ut us in a 
very bad humour; for notwithstanding* the opinion 
we had entertained of the benevolence of the chief, 
from his pleasing countenance joined to a mild 
and affable demeanour, we are assured that we 
shall never leave this country unless ransomed at 
a liigh price ! No doubt Obie lias been induced 
to adopt this line of conduct, jiarlly by llie insti- 
gation of bis minions, and partly from the eager- 
ness which lias been displayed by the Bonny and 
Brass people to take us to their respective coun- 
tries ; for he imagines that such hitter contentions 
would not arise among them, as to whitlier we 
shall go, had it not been for the expectation of 
receiving a handsome recompensi^ from our coun- 
trymen at those places. Therefore he is determined 
on his part to make as much of us as he can. 

Bonny is now the place of our destination, 
have with us a messenger from tlie present 
and a son to the late ruler of that state (King 
Pepper)^ and, as it has already been related, wo had 
engaged some Daniuggoo people to accompany and 
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protect ua thither. Whilst, on tlie other hand, we 
know nothing at all of Hrass^ never havini^ heard 
the jiaine of such a river in our lives befon*, and 
equally i«^norant are we of the manners of the 
natives who inliahit its banks ; though it is evident 
that they have some acquaintance witli our coun- 
trymen, and some slight knowledge of our lan- 
guage. The former, who say that Ohio maintains 
a friendly intercourse with their monarch, arc as 
anxioUvS as we ourselves that they sliould take us 
to Bonny, and have remonstrated with the king 
rather angrily to this eHcct. But the latter are by 
far the most numerous and influential party, owing* 
most likely to their very recent arrival from Brass, 
with a fresh stock of European goods, with part 
of which, it is said, they have already bribed Obic 
to give tiicni the prcferene(\ 

TIic discussion was violent and stormy, and the 
council <lid not break up till a late hour in the 
afternoon. They came to no decision, but will 
meet again t(Mm)rrow morning. I'he Brass peo- 
])le allirni that the ‘ Bonny crock,* whiili is a 
small branch of tiie Niger, is dried up, and that the 
main river which runs to Brass belongs to King 
Jacket, who will permit no foreigners whatever to 
pass up or down the Niger, without exacting the 
accustomed fees or duties. They will tiiercfortj 
have a very plausible reason for taking us entirely 
out of the hands of Obic and the Damuggoo 
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people. We returned to our dwelling rather sad- 
dened tlian otherwise at the result of this clay’s 
proceedings. 

I asked King Obie permission to allow us to pro- 
ceed on our journey, and to send one of his canoes 
to accompany us to Bonny, and was surprised at 
hearing that it was dried up. We must go down 
the large river, he said, to Brass, from whence we 
might get to Bonny, as there is a branch of the 
river whicli communicates with the two jdaces, 
\S'c are much annoyed by our interpreter. This 
follow had told us that the branch leading to 
Bonny is the principal, whereas it is evident that it 
is that leading to Brass-town. 'Fhis man, wljose 
name is Antonio, is a native of Bonny, and never 
tells ns exactly what the king savs, so that we are 
a goo<l deal in the dark as to what is going on 
concerning ourselves, and in fact he is the most 
useless fellow 1 (;ver knew. We were the subject 
of conversation two hours to-day betwc(m the 
kings ; and could not learn what was said, and we 
wont away without knowing for certain what was 
to hccorne of us. 

In the evening Antonio and five other Bonny 
people came to our hut with tears in their eyes. 
On asking them what was tlic matter, ‘The cliief,’ 
tiu'Y said, ‘ is determined to sell you to the Brass 
])eopie, but we will fight for you and die rather 
than see you sold.* ‘ How many of you Bonny 
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people are there I asked, ‘ Only six,’ was the 
reply. ‘And can you fight vvitli two hundred 
Brass people ?* 1 said ; ‘ We can kill some of them,’ 
they answered, ‘and your people can assist.’ 
I then asked Antonio the reason why he did not 
interpret what was going forward to-day at the 
king’s house ? He said that he was afraid it would 
liave made our liearts sore, — that it was ‘ a bad 
palaver.’ ‘ We have all been to the chief,’ he 
added, ‘crying to him, and telling him that black 
man cannot wsell white man ; but lie will not listen 
to us ; he said he would sell you to the Brass peo- 
ple.’ Our poor canoemen on hearing this began 
to sob aloud, and continued lamenting their fate 
nearly all night. My brother and I felt much hurt 
at our situation, for we did not expect it would be 
so bad as this ; but we have made our minds up to 
prepare ourselves for the worst, for it is imi>ossible 
to foresee the lengths to which these savages will 
go. We saw a Funda man at the chief's house, 
with whom we could have communicated in the 
Haussa language, but for some reason or other wc 
were not permitted to speak to him. 

IFednoaday, JSovtmherXOlh. — Being taken very 
unwell with fever this morning, I was unable to 
attend the summons to the king’s liouse, and re- 
quested my brother to go in my stead. The fol- 
lowing is his account of what took place. 

‘ On arriving there this morning, to my infinite 
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surprise I found Kin^ (Gun’s eldest brotlicr), 
with a nuinber of his attendants already assembled, 
lie was dressed in a style far superior to any of 
his countrymen, and wore a jacket and waist- 
coat over a neat shirt of striped cotton, to which 
was annexed a silk pocket-handkerchief, which 
extended below tluj knees. Trousers, as we have 
already said, I believe, arc not periniUcd to be 
worn, (‘ither by natives, or strangers of the same 
hue as themselves, the kin<^ alone bein <4 an excep- 
tion to this rule. Strinj^s of coral and other heads 
encircled his neck, and a pretty little crucifix of 
seed h('ads hung on his bosom. This latter orna- 
ment, which has jirohahly l^ecn given him by a 
slave captain, had by no iiK^ans an iinbc'Coming ap- 
j)carance. King 13oy introduced himself to me 
witli tlie air of a person who bestows a favour, 
ratlicr than soliciting acejuaintance, and indeed his 
vanity in other respects was infinitely amusing, 
lie would not sufl’er any one to sit hcHween him 
and the ])Iatronn, but s(|uatted hiuibclf down 
noarcbt the king’s seat, vvhicdi as a mark of lionour 
liad previously been assigned to us; and with a 
volubility scarcely imaginable, he commenced a 
long narrative of his greatness, power, and dignity, 
in which he excelled all his neighbours ; and to 
this I was constrained to listen vvitli assumed 
coin))osure and attention, for a considerable time, 
lo convince me of his veracity, lie jiroduced a 
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pocket book, containing a great number of re- 
commendatory notes, or ‘characters,* as a do- 
mestic would call them, written in the English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese languages, and 
which liad been given him by the various Jiuropean 
traders who had visited the Brass river. This 
practice of giving written characters, which has 
for some time been adopted by Europeans, is both 
praiseworthy and useful, and it is become almost 
universal on the western coast ; because it is not to 
be supposed tliat the natives themselves can un- 
derstand these documents, and strangers arc made 
acquainted with their good or bad qualities by 
them, and taught to discriminate the honest from 
tlie unfaithful and malicious. Boy’s letters men- 
tion certain dealings which their authors have liad 
with liini, and they likewise hear testimony to his 
own chiiraelcr, and the manners of his country- 
men. Among others is one from a “ James 
Fovv,*’ )]jaster of the brig Si/san, from Liverpool, 
and dated “ ilrcm First River, Sept. — 1830,” 
which runs as follows: — “ Ca})tain Dow states, 
that he never met with a set of greater scoundrels 
than the natives generally, and the pilots in parti- 
cular.’' These he anathematised as d rascals, 

who liad endeavoured to steer his vessel among 
the breakers at the mouth of the river, that they 
might share the plunder of its wreck. King Jacket, 
who claims the sovereignty of the river, is declared 
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to be a more confirmed knave, if possible, than 
they, and to have cheated him of a good deal of 
property. The writer describes King Forday as a 
man rather advanced in years, less fraudulent, but 
more dilatory. King Boy^ his son, alone deserved 
his confidence, for he liad not abused it, and pos- 
sessed more honesty and integrity than either of 
his countrymen. These are the rulers of the 
Brass country, and pretty fellows they are, truly. 
Mr. Dow observes further, that the river is ex- 
tremely unhealthy, and that his first and second 
mates, tliree coopers, and five seamen had already 
died of fever, and tliat ho himself had had several 
narrow escapes from the same disorder. IJe con- 
cludes by cautioning traders against the treachery 
of the natives generally, and gives them certain 
directions concerning the “droadlul bar,*’ at the 
mouth of the river, on wliich he had nearly pe- 
rished. Another of Boy’s papers informs us that 
the writer’s name is “ Thomas Lake, and that he 
is master of the brig Thomas of Liverpool,” which 
is now lying in Brass river. 

‘ This business had been no sooner settled than 
Obie entered the yard, attended as usual, but clad 
dilVercntly in loose silks. After the customary 
salutations, Boy directed the monarch to appeal 
to me, that he might be satisfied in what estimation 
he was held by white men. Of course, 1 said a 
variety of fine things in his favour, which were re- 
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ceivcd with a very good grace indeed ; but that a 
piece of paper, simply, which could neither hear, 
speak, nor understand, should impart such informa- 
tion, was a source of astonishment and wonder to 
Obie and his train, who testified their emotion in 
no other manner than by looks of silly amaze- 
ment, and repeated bursts of laughter. 

‘ The king then said, with a serious countenance, 
‘‘that there was no necessity for furtlier discussion 
respecting tlie white men, his mind was already 
made up on the subject and, for the first time, he 
briefly explained liimself to tins effect : — “ That 
circ*unistanc;os having thrown us in the way of Iiis 
subjects, by the laws and usages of the country he 
was not only entitled to our own persons, but had 
equal riglit to those of our cattendants ; that he should 
lake no further advantage of his goojl fortune than 
by exchanging us f' ’ jih much English goods as 
would amount in value to twenty slaves. In order 
to liave the matter fairly arranged Jind settled, he 
should, of his own accord, prevent our leaving the 
town, till such time as our countrymen at Brass or 
^ Bonny should j)ay for our ransom, having under- 
‘ stood from ourselves that the JCnglish at either of 
those rivers would aftbrd us whatever assistance 
we might require, with cheerfulness and alacrity, 
Conc(‘rning the goods of which we had been 
robbed at Kirrcc, he assured us tliat he would use 
his utmost exertions to get them restored. He 
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lamented that circumstance more than any one, 
hut he denied that a single subject of his had any* 
thing to do with it, and attributed the whole of 
that unfortunate afl’air to the rashness and brutality 
of a certain peo])lc that inhabited a country nearly 
opposite to his own, whose monarch was his par- 
ticular friend, tliereforc he apprehended little diili- 
culty in seeing justice done us; but tlieii,” said lie, 
“ it is necessary that you should wait here for an 
indeiinite time till a council of tliat nation be held, 
when tlic plunderers will he examined, and your 
claims ehtablislicid. Tlic Daniuggoo people that 
liavecomc with you have, like yourselves, sulVercd 
much loss ; for my own part i shall make them a 
jircsent of a slave or two as a compensation, and 
they have my permission to go along with you for 
the ])rescnl, which 1 understand you have (iro- 
mistni tlu'ir nion;ircli ; but you must nut expect 
them to be your guide to the sea, for their respon- 
sibility ends here.” 

‘ \V hen all this was inter[>reted to me by Antonio, 
I was lliunderstruek. It was in vain that 1 as- 
sured Obie that tliero was not the sliglitest neces- 
sity for our detention in the town, that our country- 
men would redeem us the moment they should see 
UB, but not Ixdbre; and cipially unavailing were 
my solicitations for liim to alter this arrangement 
and suffer us to depart ; but llie fears of his sub- 
jects, and the representations of the men of Jirass, 
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had made too deep an impression on liis mind to 
be so easily eradicated ; we found it too late either 
to implore or remonstrate. 

‘ Tliis final decision of the kinpf is a bitter stroke 
to us ; for we fondly indulged the hope of a more 
favourable result from the deliberations of the 
savage council, at whose dissolution we expected 
to be sent to the sea-coast without being perplexed 
with further embarrassments. We hiid now to 
await the return of a messenger from thence, who 
has not yet been sent on his errand, and he is to 
bring hack with him the value of twenty slaves 
ere we obtain our freedom. Heaven only knows 
W'hether the masters of English vessels at Bonny 
or Brass have the ability or will feci a disposition 
to ransom us. We only know lliat if disjioscd of 
at all, we shall he sold for infinitely more than we 
are worth. 

‘ As may naturally be sujiposccl, I relumed home 
much depressed and alTlicted to inform my brother 
of the result of the })alLivcr, and he was as greatly 
surprised and affected as myself at the intelligence. 
But though we are full of trouble and uncfisiness 
at our gloomy situation, yet we do not repine at the 
divine dispensations of that Almiglity Providence, 
which has comforted us in the hour of adversity, 
and relieved us in times of pain and distress, — 
which has rescued us from the lap of danger, and 
snatched us from the jaws of death.’ 

o 2 
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Thursday, November IIM. — Tins morninj^ my 
brullier felt himself extremely unwell, but I am 
rather better. In truth we wonder much tliat our 
health, generally speaking, has been so good, 
when we reflect for a moment on the hardships 
and ])rivations which we have lately undergone, 
the perplexities in which we have been entangled, 
and the diflTiculties with whieh we have had to 
contend. After all of them, however, by the bless- 
ing and mercy of our God, instead of sorrow and 
suffering, we liave enjoyed a lightness and even 
levity of spirits, which caused them to niiik(i hut a 
feeble and transient impression upon our minds ; 
but Nature, though she make extraordinary ellbrts 
for a time, will at last be cnuslied by repeated dis- 
appointments, cares, and vexations, unless she be 
fcupj)orted by the vigour of health, and encouraged 
by the excitement of powerful feelings; whilst 
Hope, that most agreeable but <lelu.sive phantom, 
is oftener souglit than found, and will frerpiently 
vanish from the desponding bosom, when her 
influence is most rc(juired, leaving it for a season 
a prey to fear and sus])icion, and the wliole dark 
and sorrowful train of the depressing passions. 
Under their baneful influence wp are at present, in 
some degree, labouring ; and we occasionally fall 
into such a state of apathy and quietism, in regard 
to our present situation and future prospects, as to 
be perfectly indifierent about them ; and I verily 
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believe that if a single struggle could restore us to 
freedom and happiness, we should scarcely have 
sufilcient animation to make that efl’ort. I blusli 
to say, that on these occasions, ncitlier the re- 
flection of pad deliverances, nor the conscious- 
ness that wc are still under the protection of the 
same beneficent and indulgent Being, that has ever 
been our refuge and guardian, can restore entirely 
our confidence, in His mercies, or teach us to be 
resigned to His divine will. 

During tlie few days that we have spent in this 
})lace, we have been sadly perplexed for want of 
provisions, and our people, who for the first day 
bore this privation in silence, liave since then been 
loud in tlieir complaints. The constant fear which 
they entertain of being taken away and sold, has 
now, bovvever, changed this lively feeling of dis- 
content into sullenness and despondency. What 
makes the matter still worse is the fact that having 
lost our needles and cowries at Kirrec, we have 
not the means of purchasing anything, although 
the cowry shell is not current here. Poverty is in 
most ])laces, I believe, considered one of the 
greatest of evils, but it is more particularly so 
here where it is tantamount to a curse, (or at least 
it is reckoned so in us ;) and where the virtues of 
benevolence and humanity, if exercised at all, arc 
never displayed except on extraordinary occa- 
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sions. Obie has been in the habit of sending us 
a fowl, or a yam or two every morning ; but, as we 
are ten in number, it makes but a slender meal, and 
it is barely sufficient to keep us from actual starva- 
tion. To stop, if jH)ssible, the sullen murmurings 
of our people, we have been reduced to the painful 
necessity of begging ; but we might as well have 
addressed our petitions to the stones or trees, — W (j 
might have spared ourselves the mortification of a 
ndusal. We never experienced a more stinging 
senst‘ of our own humbleness and imbecility than 
on such occasions, and never had we greater need 
of patience and lowliness of spirit. In most Afri- 
can towns and villages we have been regarded as 
denii-gods, and treated in conseipicnce with uni- 
versal kimlness, civility, and veneration ; but here, 
alas! what a contrast, — we are classed with the 
most degraded and despicable of mankind, and are 
become slaves in a land of ignorance and barba- 
rism, whose savage natives have treated us with 
brutality and c(mtcmpt. It would be bard to 
guess whence these unkindly feelings towards us 
have originated j we feel that we have not de- 
served them, yet tlie consciousness of our own 
iubignificance sadly militates against every idea of 
self-love and s(df- importance, and teaches us a 
plain and useful moral lesson I Though we make 
the most charitable allowances for the Eboe people, 
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wc arc notwithstanding obliged to consider them 
the most inhospitable tribe, as well as the most 
covetous and uncivil that we are acquainted with. 
Their monarch and a respectable married female, 
who has passed the meridian of her days, are the 
only individuals, amongst several thousands, that 
have shown us anything like civility or kindness, 
and tlie latter alone has acted, we arc convinced, 
solely from disinterested motives. 

All ranks of people here arc passionately fond 
of palm -wine, and drink of it to excess whenever 
llicy have an opportunity, which often occurs, as 
great quantities of it are produced in the town 
and its neighbourhood. It is a very general and 
favourite custom with them, as soon as the sun 
goes down, to hold large meetings and form pr- 
ties in the open air or under tlic brandies of trees, 
to talk over the events of the day, and make merry 
witli this exciting beverage. These assemblies 
are kept up till after midnight ; and as the revellers 
generally contrive to get inebriated very soon 
after they sit down to drink, the greatest part of 
the evening is devoted to wrangling and fighting, 
instead of convivial intercourse, and occasionally 
the most fearful noises that it is possible for the 
mind to conceive, bloodshed and even murder, it 
is said, not unfrcqucntly terminate these boisterous 
and savage entertainments. A meeting of this 
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dcscrij)tion is held outside the yard of our resi- 
dence 'every evening, and tlie noise which they 
make is really terrifying, more especially wlien 
the women and young people join in the afiray, 
for a quarrel of some sort is sure to ensue?. Their 
cries, groans, and sliricks of agony, are dreadful, 
and would lead a stranger to sup])ose that these 
dismal and }>iercing sounds proceeded from indi- 
viduals about to be butchered, or that they were 
extorted by the last j)angs of anguish and suflbr- 
jng. We trembled with alarm for the first niglit 
or two, imagining from these loud and doleful 
cries, that a wojrk of bloodshed and slaughter was 
in progress ; and we found it useless to endeavour 
to slt?ep, till the im]>ression of the first wild ery 
that was uttered, and the last faint scream had 
worn away. But now we are in some measure 
more reconciled to them from the frequency of 
tliijir occurrence, or rather we feel less a])prehen- 
sion than we did, as to their origin,— understand- 
ing witli surprise that they are only the etlects of 
a simple quarrel, and excite from the inhabitants 
no more than a casual remark ; though tliey say 
that, in fits of ungovernable passion, tlie most 
lieinous crimes are consummated in these frantic 
revels. 

Our matronly female acquaintance, though ex- 
cessively lat, is of diminutive stature, and by her 
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cheerful ])leus<nitry she has htigiiihul in sonie de- 
gree the wearisonienehs of llie long evening hours> 
and banished that enmiU which ihedisagreeableness 
of our situation has partially induced, simply by her 
endeavours to do so. For not content with paying 
us formal visits in the day-time, she comes into 
our yard every niglit, instead of joining the orgies 
of her acquaintance, accompanied by two or three 
friends of congenial natures, with the very bene- 
volent intention of pitying our misfortunes, and 
dissipating our melanclioly. Two or three slaves 
foilovv their mistress into the yard, carrying a few 
bottles of their favourite ‘ palm-wine,* and per- 
liaps witli a })late of bananas also, that the even- 
ing may be passed the more agreeably. 

Our slee})ing-(juartcrs are in a recess, which is 
elevated three or four feet from the ground, and 
supported by wooden columns. It is without a 
door, or indeed aiiytliing answeiing the same })ur- 
posc, so that wo enjoy the refreshing coolne&s of 
the evening air, with the disadvantage of being 
gazed at by whoever has the curiosity to enter our 
premises. Wc generally lie down shortly after 
sunset, and presently our fat, jolly, little friend, 
duck-like, waddles into our yard with her com- 
panions and slaves, to offer us the evening aaiula- 
lion, and enter into the usual familiar discourse. 
This is commonly preceded by a large potation of 
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palm-wine, which is relished with a loud and 
peculiar smack, expressive of the pleasure and 
satisfaction aflbrded by so copious a draught, and 
betokening also much internal warmth and com- 
fort. The officious slaves having spread mats for 
the purpose directly in front of our recess, our 
lady-visitor and her associates, together with our 
ill-natured host, who has by this time joined the 
party, s(piat tliemselves down in a circle, and un- 
der the inspiration of the fermented juice, maintain 
a pretty animated conversation till it is all ex- 
pended, Jind sleep ‘ weighs their eyelids down.’ 
For ourselves we have little if anything to say, 
because we are pretty nearly as ignorant of their 
language, as they are of ours ; and interpreUition 
is unfavourable to the contagion of social felicity. 
Vet it is highly diverting to watch the influence of 
llic palm-wine on their looks, language and ideas. 
The flushed countenance is invisible in a black 
lady ; but tlieii she has the li<jiiid ami unsettled 
eye, the proneness to talk with irresistible garru- 
lity, the gentle simper or the bursting laugh, at any 
trifle, or at nothing at all ; and to wind up the list 
ol symptoms, she has that complacent idija of 
her own good points, and superior c|ualiricatioris, 
which elicit her own approbation without exciting 
the applauses of her associates, and which distin- 
guibli the inexperienced male reveller in every 
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part of the globe. All these were observable in 
our talkative little friend, «is well as in her compa- 
nions. It is a relief also to contemplate, from our 
resting-place, the peace and harmony of the little 
party before us, so entirely different from the. 
boisterous one without, because it gives us a com- 
fortable sense of our own security, which we 
should not certainly have entertained liad we been 
left to our own reflections ; and when after a good 
deal of turning and restlessness we at length fall 
into a disagreeable and unrefreshing doze, and 
are attacked by that hideous phantom, nightmare, 
wbicli is often the case, — starting up in a fright 
from the assassin’s knife, which we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves to be unreal — it is pleasant to 
fix our eyes upon our comical little visitor, with 
her round sliining face, and her jolly companions ; 
all ap})rehenbioii of mischief immediately vanishes, 
and a truly pleasing eflect is produced upon our 
minds and spirits. The breaking up of the party 
outside is a signal for our friends also to depart, 
when, rising from her mat, the mistress, after 
shaking hands, wishes us good night, in a thick 
tremulous tone, and waddling out of our yard in a 
direx'lion whicli Hogarth denominates ‘ the line of 
beauty,’ she returns home to her husband, who is 
a valetudinarian. Thus our evenings are past, 
and thus much of our solitary Eboe friend. 

In addition to the value of twenty slaves which 
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the King of Eboe demands for us, we hear tliat 
King Boy requires the value of fifteen casks of 
palm-oil, wliich is the same as fifteen slaves, for 
himself, and as payment for the trouble he and his 
people will have in conducting us to the English 
vessel. He says ihut he must take three canoes 
and one hundred and fifty people, and therefore 
that it is impossible he can do it for less, 'flie 
chief has said that if I do not consent to give King 
Boy a hook for all this money, ho shall send us 
into the interior of the country to be sold, and that 
we shall never see the sea again. I see clearly 
that we have no alternative, and 1 think it best 
to agree to give him the bill, not intending, how- 
ever, on our arrival at the sea, to give him more 
than twenty common trade guns, to pay this chief 
and all other expenses. King Boy was to give 
Obie five pieces of cloth and one gun, as part pay- 
ment ; the remainder is to be jiaid on his return 
from having delivered ns up to the brig. Our 
people are all in high spirits at the prospect of 
leaving this place and obtaining llieir freedom, for 
they have so much faith in the cliaracler of tiic 
English, that they do not doubt that the Ca]»tain 
of the brig will redeem us. 

Tlie Eboo people have a savage appearance. 
The custom ot marking Uieir temples with iiuligo, 
in the shape of an arrow, is general among them, 
both with tlie males and females. The women 
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are generally pretty and wear the same sort of 
ivory rin^rs round their legs and wrists, to which 
allusion has been previously made. They are 
extensive traders, and sii])ply tlie Brass people 
entirely with jialin oil, poultry, goats, and yams, 
&c. The Ehoe people are also famous for making 
large canoes, and all those of the difl’erent rivers, 
from Benin to Calehar, are constructed by them. 
vSince the first day of our. arrival we have had no 
fowl, but have been kept on the regular slave 
allowance of half a yam per day. This may have 
preserved our health, for it is more than likely 
that if we had lived well after being nearly starved, 
and oxjiosed as we had been to the hot sun during 
th(; day, and the dews at night, we should have 
liad some dangerous fever. 

Last evening, Ohio, in his sliowy coral dress, 
came barefooted to our hut, to inspect our books, 
and examine the contents of our medicine chest. 
Ills approach was announced to us by the jingling 
of the liltlc bells which encircled 'his feet. lie 
appeared greatly pleased with everything he saw, 
and looked aghast when informed of the powerful 
properties of some of the medicines, which ended 
in a fit of laughter. He expressed a strong de- 
sire to have a little, es}>ecially the purgatives ; and 
as we treated the sultan of Yaooric and family, 
80 we treated him. Obie, was evidently fearful 
of our books, having been informed that they 
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could ‘tell all things;* and appeared to shrink 
with horror at one which was offered him, slinking 
his head, saying that he must not accept it, for 
that it was good only for white men, ‘ whose God 
was not his God !* The visit was of short duration. 

We found King Boy in the inner yard of the 
king’s house again to-day, and from his significant 
physiognomy we conjectured that he had some- 
thing of consequence to communicate. Ohio re- 
ceived us witli his usual ^xiliteness and jocularity; 
but instantly directed his attention and discourse 
to King Boy, vvlio maintained an earnest and pretty 
animated conversation with him for some tim<\ 
The Bonny ])eople were in attend anei', weeping. 
As we were frequently pointed out and nannnl, we 
had no doubt whatever that it was chielly con- 
cerning ourselves, which opinion was soon after 
confirmed. As if the parties had some secrets to 
discuss which they did not wish either their at- 
tendants or our own to overhear, they retired to 
the middle C(3urt, wherry having conversed for a 
time by tbemselves, they returned with anxious 
looks to resume the conversation. Tins was re- 
pealed twice; after which (as we subsequently 
understood) Obie briefly related in a loud voice 
the result of this extraordinary conference, and all 
present, except the men of Bonny, shouted simul- 
taneously the monosyllable ‘ Yali 1* as a token of 
their approbation. 
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In the meantime, from anxiety to be made ac- 
quainted with what had transpired respecting our- 
selves, we f(dt rather impatient and uneasy, — the 
answer of King Boy to our repeated iiiterroga- 
tions having been only * plenty of bars !’ the 
meaning whereof wc were grievously puzzled to 
define. But shortly after the termination of the 
palaver, how transported were we to hear the last- 
mentioned individual explain himself in broken 
English to this effect : ‘ In the conversation vvliich 
1 have just had with Ohio, I have been induced to 
offer him llie goods which he demands for your 
ransom, on the faith that they bo hereafter repaid 
me hy the master of the brig Thomas, which fe 
now lying in the First IJrass liiver, and that tlie 
value of fiftccMi bars or slaves he added tliereto in 
European goods, and likewise a cask of run), as a 
remuiKiration for the hazard and trouble which I 
shall inevitably incur in transporting you to Brass, 
ff you consent to these conditions, ami on these 
only 1 consent to redeem you, you will forthwith 
give me a bill on Ca])tain Lake for the recei})t of 
articles to the value of thirty-five bars, after which 
you will be at liberty to leave this place, and go 
along with me whenever you may think jiroper^ 
agreeably to tlie understanding at present existing 
between Obie and myself.* 

This was heavenly news indeed ; and we thanked 
King Boy over and over again for his generosity 
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and nobleness ; for we were too much elated at 
tlie time to reflect on the exorbitant demands 
which he had imposed upon us. We immediately 
gave him a bill on Mr. Lake : indeed there was 
nothing which we would not have done rather 
than lose the opportunity of getting down to the 
sea, whi(di seemed so providentially ludd out to us. 
Obie perceived by the great and sudden change 
in our countenances, the joy which filled our 
breasts ; and having asked us whether wc were 
not pleased with his arrangements, in the fulness 
of our hearts, he exacted from us a promise 
that, on returning to England, we would Inform 
our countrymen that he was a good man, and 
that wc would pay him a visit whenever we should 
come again into the country. 

When King Boy came for Ins hook^ \ gave it 
him, and he wished to send it down to the brig, to 
know if it was good. This I had expected, so I 
told him that the hook would be of no use unless 
we were sent along with it, and that the Captain 
would not pay it before he had taken us on board 
the brig, on which he put it into his pocket book. 

We then bade him farewell, and be took leave 
of us in a kind and cordial manner. 

Fearing that something might yet occur to 
detain us, and ultimately change the king’s resolu- 
tion altogether, wc were most eager to get out of 
the rcacli of him and his people as quickly as 
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possible. Therefore we lost not a moment, but 
liastened to our lodgings, and having sent our 
])eo|)le on board Boy’s canoe, we hurried after 
them immediately, and embarked at three in the 
.afternoon. And thus terminated four of the most 
wretched days of our existence. Our own old 
leaky and shattered canoe we are unable to take 
with us, and it would detain us very much, from 
being so heavy to move along; the Damuggoo 
jieople will accompany us in their own, and every- 
thing is arranged for our departure at an early 
hour to-morrow. 

The Brass canoe, which is now become our 
dwelling, is extremely large and lieavily laden. 
It is paddled by forty men and boys, in addition 
to whom there may he about twenty individuals, 
or more, including a few slaves and ourselves,— 
so tliat thfc number of buinaii beings will amount 
to at least sixty. Like Obic’s war-canoes, it is 
furiiislied with a cannon, which is lashed to the 
bow, a vast number of cutlasses, and a (juantity of 
grape and other shot, besides powder, flints, 

It contains a tminber of large boxes or chests, 
which are fdlcd with spirituous liquors, cotton, 
and silk goods, earthenware, and other articles of 
European and other foreign manufactures ; be- 
sides abundance of provisions for present con- 
sumption, and two thousand yams for the master 
of a S]f)anish slaver, which is now lying in 
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Brass river. In tliis canoe tliree men might sit 
with ease abreast of each other, and from the num- 
ber of people which it contains, and the immcjise 
quantity of articles of various descriptions, some 
idea of its size may be formed. It has been cut 
out of a solid trunk of a tree, and draws four feet 
and a half water, being more than fifty feet in 
length. But it is so deeply laden, that not above 
two inches of the canoe is to be seen above the 
water s edge. With its present burden, it would 
be iin]j()ssible for her to sail on any river less 
smooth than the Niger, and ev(*n as it is, when it 
conies to be ])addled, there will be danger of its 
being svvainj)cd. It is really laughable to reflect 
that tlie canoe is supplied with two immense 
8] jcaking- trumpets, which, considering the Sten- 
torian lungs of the men of Brass, are entirely 
superfluous, and tliat she is commanded by regu- 
larly appointed ofllceirs, with sounding titles, in 
imitation of European vessels, such as captain, 
mate, boatswain, coxswain, &c., besides a cook 
and his minions. These distinctions are en- 
couraged by King Boy, whose vanity and con- 
secpienco even in the most trifling concerns is 
irrcsisiihly diverting. W^e shall sleep in the canoe 
to niglit, but it is almost unnecessary to say that 
want of room, as in former cases, will be an in- 
tolerable grievance. 

Belore we embarked, we had taken a little 
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boiled yam with palm-oil at Obie’s house, and we 
remained two hours lying by the bank. At seven 
in the evening we settled ourselves for the night, 
but found that we were exceedingly cramped up 
from want of room, occasioned by the yams being 
Stowed badly. 
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Dt*j)arturc from Kboe — Atblizeita — Superstitious Ceremo- 
nies — Passengers of the Canoe — Banks of the River — 
The Tide observed — The Travellers met by the ( liiei* of 
Brass Town — Description of King Forday — Felisli Ce- 
renumies — Procession of Canoes to Brass Town — Arrival 
— Description of Brass Town — Us J^roductions — The 
King's House — Tlie Travellers neglected — Interview 
with King Forday — Preparation for leaving Brass Town. 

Friday, Novmihcr V.Wu — A grpat tuintilt arose 
last night betwecti tin; iiativcsS anti the men of 
jirass, whicli might iiavu had a serious and fatal 
termination, it’ tlie latter had not taken timely pre- 
caution to convey tlieir canoe from the heach into 
the middle of tlie slreain, whither the iiali\i‘s could 
not follow them. The natives had flocktai down 
to the water’s edge in considerable numbi*rs, 
armed with muskets, sjiears, and other olVensive 
weapons, ami kept up a dreadful noise, like tlie 
howling of wolves, till long after midnight, when 
the uproar die<l away. J)uriiig the night my 
brother experienced a smart paroxysm of fever, 
which left him towards morning very languid and 
heartless. He w'as prevented from taking medi- 
cine, nut only from our exposed situation, but like- 
wise from its awkwardness and unpleasantness. 
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originating from the number of people amongst 
whom we were literally jatnincd. King Boy slept 
on shore with his wife Addizeita, who is Obie’s 
favourite daughter, and on her account we waited 
till between seven and eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when she made her appearance with lier hus- 
band, — who wc understand has embraced the pre- 
sent op})ortunity of making an excursion with her 
to his native country, to vary her life a little by a 
change of air and scene, and to introduce licr to his 
other wives and relatives re.siding at Brass. She 
lias besides expn^ssed a desire to see whiter men's 
ships, and it is partly to gratify her curiosity in 
tliis particular that slie is going with us. On 
stepping into the canoe, with a spirit of gallantry. 
Boy haiulcd her to tln^ best seat, which was a box, 
close to wbicli lie himself sat, ami vvliich we had 
relin(|uisbed in her favour from motives of delicacy. 
Her fiice was towards the bow, while my brother 
and I sat directly vis d vis on a heap of yams ; 
hut we were so close to the opposite party, that 
our legs came continually in contact, which threat- 
ened to produce much inconvenience and some 
confusion. We were still further detained by 
removing various heavy articles into another 
canoe wliicli was lying alongside, because ours 
was ]>ronounccd too deeply laden to be safe; but 
after all she did not appear to be lightened very 
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considerably. This beinj; done, at half past seven 
we pushed oif the Eboe shore, and for a little 
while, with forty paddles dashing up tlie silvery 
foam at the same moment, we glided through the 
water with the speed of a dolphin. To us it 
afforded no small gratification. 

The eyes of man are so placed in his head, that 
it has been frequently observed, whether sitting 
or standing, he can behold earth and sky at the 
same moment without inconvenience, which is an 
advantage, 1 believe, that no other animal pos- 
sesses in an equal degree, if he docs at all. As I 
was reflecting on this circumstance, I happened to 
cast my (‘yes towards the horizon, to convince 
myself of its reality, when I found tluj tall, mas- 
culine figure of Ohio’s favourite daughter inter- 
cepted it entirely from my view. Jicing thus 
baulked for the moment in my intentions, I was 
instantly diverted froin them, and I thought the 
opportunity favourable for studying the plivsio- 
gnomy and person of King Boy’s ‘ Lailye-lovc.^ 
Addizetta may he between twenty and thirty years 
of age, or perhaps younger, for she takes snufl’, 
and females arrive at womanhood in warm coun- 
tries much sooner than in cold ones. Her per- 
son is tall, stout, and widl proportioned, though 
it has not dignity sufiicient to he commanding ; 
her countenance is round and open, hut dull, and 
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almost inexpressive ; mildness of manners, even- 
ness of temper, and inactivity of body also, might 
notwithstanding, I think, be clearly defined in it ; 
on the whole, vshe had a perfect virginity of face, 
wliich betrays not the smallest symptom of feeling. 
Her forehead is smooth and shining as polished 
ebony, but it is rather too low to be noble ; her 
eyes full, large, and beautiful, though languid ; her 
checks of a Dutch-like breadth and fulness ; her 
nose finely compressed, but not tpiite so distin- 
guished a feature as the negro nose in gtmeral ; 
there is a degree of preltiness about her mouth, 
the lips not being disagreeably large, wliicb is 
furtlier crnbellisbod by a set of elegant teeth, per- 
fectly even and regular, and white as ibo teeth of 
a grey- hound; her chin — but I am unable to 
describe a chin ; T only know that it agrees very 
well witii the other features of her face. 

Adilizetta S(ddom laughs, but smiles or simpers 
most engagingly whenever she is more than or- 
dinarily pleased ; and she seems not to be uncon- 
scious of ihti |)owerfid influence which these 
smiles have over the mind of her husband. Her 
dress and personal ornaments may be described in 
few vvords : the former consisting siipply of a 
piece of figured silk, encircling the waist, and 
extending as far as tlie knees; her woolly hair, 
which is tastefully braided, is enclosed in a net, 
and ends in a peak at the top ; the net is adorned, 
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but not profusely, with coral beads, strings of 
which liang from the crown to llie forehead. She 
W'cars necklaces of the same costly bead, copper 
rings encircle her fingers and great toes, bracelets 
of ivory her wrists, and enormous rings, also of 
elepliant’s tusks, decorate her legs, near the ancle, 
by which she is almost disabled from walking, on 
account of their ponderous weight and immense 
size. I had almost finished the scrutiny of lier 
person, when Addizctta, observing me regarding 
her with more tlian common attention, at length 
caught iny eye, and turned away her head with a 
triumphant kind of smile, as much as to say, ‘ Aye, 
white man, you may well admire and adore my 
person ; I perceive you arc struck with my beauty, 
and no wonder neitlier;’ yet I immediately 
chocked the ill-natured construction wbieb I bad 
put on her looks, and accused myself of injustice. 
For though, said I to mys(df, Addizctta, poor 
simple savage, may be as foml of admiration as 
her white sisters in more civilized lands ; yet her 
thoughts, for aught I know, miglit have been very 
remote from vanity and self-love. However, that 
she smiled T am fjuitc certain, and very prettily 
too, for 1 saw a circling dimple radiating upon 
her full, round cheek, which terminated in a mo- 
mentary gleam of animation, and illuminated her 
dark languishing eye like a flash of liglit — and 
what could all tliis mean? 1 had fbrgotUm to 
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say that the person of Obie’s daughter is tattooed in 
various parts ; but the incisions, or rather lacera- 
tions, are irregular and unseemly. Her bosom, 
in particular, bears evident marks of the cutting 
and gashing which it had received when Addizetta 
was a child ; for the wounds having badly healed, 
the skin over them is risen a full half inch above 
the natural surface. By the side of each eye, near 
the temple vein, a representation of the point of 
an arrow is «nlonc formed with tolerable accuracy. 
They look as though indigo had been inserted into 
tlio flesh with a needle ; and hy this peculiarity, 
with which every female’s face is impressed, the 
Kboe women are distinguished from their neigh- 
bours and surrounding tribes. 

Before breakfast, Addizetta was employed 
above an botir in cleaning and polishing her teeth, 
by rubbing them with the fibrous roots of a certain 
shrub or tree, which arc much esteemed and gene- 
rally used for the purpose in her own country, as 
well as in the more interior parts, (ireat part of 
the (lay is consumed by many thousands of indi- 
viduals in this amusing occupation, and to this 
cause tiie brilliant whiteness of their teeth, for 
nhicb Africans, generally speaking, are remark- 
able, may be attributed. 

About ten in the morning a mess of fisli, boiled 
wiili yams and plantains, was produced for break- 
fast. As King Boy was fearful that our presence 
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might incommode his lady, we were desired to 
move farther, back, that she might cat with addi- 
tional confidence and comfort, for, alas ! we are 
not placed on an equality with Addizetta and her 
kingly spouse. When they had breakfasted, and 
swallowed a calabasli of water from the stream, 
we ourselves were served with a plateful, and 
afterwards the boat’s crew and the slaves were 
likewise regaled with yams and water. In the 
evening, another refreshment, similar to this, was 
served round to all ; and these are the only meals 
which the men of Brass have during the twenty- 
four hours. Before eating himself, Boy makes it 
a practice of offering a small }x>rtion of his food to 
‘ the spirits of the river,’ that his voyage may be 
rendered propitious by Cf>nei]iating their good-will. 
Previous also to his drinking a glass of rum or 
spirits, he })oiirs a few drops of it into the water, 
invoking the protection of these fanciful beings, by 
muttering several expressions between his teeth, 
the tenor of which, of course, we do not under- 
stand. This religious observance, we are told, is 
invariably performed wlicnevcr the Brass })eople 
have occasion to leave their country by water, or 
return to it by the sanu^ means; it is called a meat 
and drink oiTering, and is celebrated at every meal. 
A custom very similar to this prevails in \"arri))a, 
at Badfigry, Cape Coast Castle, and along the 
western coast generally ; — the natives of those 
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places never take a glass of spirits without spilling 
a quantity of it on the ground, as a ‘ fetish/ In^ 
the morning we observed a branch of the river 
running oft* in a westerly direction, the course of 
the main body being south-west* 

We stopped awhile at various little villages 
during the day, to purcliase yams, bananas, and 
cocoa-nuts ; and the curiosity of their poor inha- 
bitants at our appearance was intense. They are 
chiefly fishermen or husbandmen, and, notwith- 
standing our uncouth and remarkable dress, they 
behaved to us without rudeness, and even with 
civility, so tliat. their inquisitiveness was not dis- 
agreeable. Speaking-trumpets, wo should imagine,, 
are quite a novelty with the men of Brass, by the 
extraordinary rapture which they display for llieir 
music, which certainly is anything but melodious. 
Two of those instruments, as we said yesterday, are 
in the canoe, fur the convenience of issuing orders, 
and they have not l)(*en from the moullis of tho 
ollicers for ten mimitos together during the whole 
day, so great has been the desire of all to breathe 
through tlicm, and add to tho deafening noises 
made by their constant (piarrclling with each other. 
This is a great annoyance, but we. are constrained 
to submit to it in silence* ; besides, it is entirely 
superfluous, for the voices of the people are of 
themselves loud anrl powerful (jnough for all the 
common purposes of life ; and when they have 
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a mind to strain their brazen lun^s, no speaking- 
trumpet that has ever been made, be it ever so 
large, could match the quantity of horrid sound 
which they make — it would drown the roaring of 
the sea. In addition to the oflicers and attendants 
in the canoe that we mentioned yesterday, we have 
one drummer, the king’s steward, and his lady’s 
maid, and two persons to bale out water, ])esides 
three captains, to give the necessary directions for 
the safely of the canoe. The noise made by fliese 
fellows as we started, in bawling to ihcir fetish 
through the trumpet, was beyond all description. 
Their object w^as to secure us a safe jonrn(‘-y, and 
most certainly, if noise coidd do so, vve; were 
pretty certain of it. The villages that we passed 
in the course of th(3 day were very numerous, and 
distant not more than two or three miles from 
each otlier on the banks of the river. They were 
surrounded by more cultivattnl land than w^e have 
seen this last fortnight; the crops consisting of 
yams, bananas, plantains, Indian corn, &c., 
and we have not seen so much sinei^ leaving Iva- 
cunda. 'file banks here seem to be well calcu- 
lated for the growth of rice, and every other grain 
that we have seen in the interior. The villages 
had a ])le.ising appearance from the river. The 
houses seem to be built of a Jiglit-colonrcd clay, 
and being thatched with palm branches, they very 
much resemble our own cottages, I’licy are (d’ a 
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square form, with two windows on eacli side of the 
door, but have no upper rooms. 

The villagers seem to be equally as distrustful 
as those above Eboe town, in trading with oiif 
people, for the men only came down witii their 
yams and fish, and were armed with guns and 
swords. The fish they brought us consisted of 
cat-fish and slirinqis, which had been smoked over 
a wood-fire, and when boiled were very ])alatable. 
The ' villagers had no tattoo marks; they wciir 
the grass cloth fastened round their waists, and tlio 
better sort wore printed cottons. We engagreil 
two small canoes to carry the yams we had pur- 
chased. 

Jn many places we observed that the river liad 
overflowed its hanks, and was running between the 
trees and thick underwood. Tn the widest part it 
did not sc’cm to he more than a mile and a half 
across. The course of the river has been lo-day 
nearly south-west : its width is sensibly diminish- 
ing, indeed it is fist dwindling away into an ordi- 
nary stream. 

Sahirdar/j November ISih. — Perliaps there 
cannot be a greater comfort under the sun than 
sound and invigorating sleep to the weary ; nor, 
in our opinion, a greater grievance than the loss 
of it ; because wakefulness, at those hours which 
nature has destined for repose, is, in nine cases 
out of ten, sure to be the harbinger of peevishness, 
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iliscontent, and ill- humour, and not imfrequently 
induces languor, lassitude, and disease. No two 
individuals in the world have greater reason to com- 
plain of disturbed slumbers or nightly watching than 
ourselves. Heretofore this has been occasioned 
chiefly by exposure to damps, rains, and dews, mos- 
quito attacks, frightful and piercing noises, and 
over-fatigue, or apprehension and anxiety of mind. 
But now, in the absence of most of these causes, 
we are cramped, ])ainfully cramped, for want of 
room, insomuch that, when we feel drowsy, we 
find it impossible to jdace ourselves in a recum- 
bent posture, without having the heavy legs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boy, with their prodigious orna- 
ments of ivory, }>laced either on our faces or on 
our breasts. From such a situation it requires 
almost the strength of a rhinoceros to be freed : 
it is excessively teasing. Last night we were 
particularly unfortunate in this respect ; and a 
second attack of fever, which came on me in the 
cvtmiiur, rendered my condition lamentable indeed, 
and truly piteous. It woul<l be ridiculous to sup- 
pose that one can enjoy the refreshment of sleep, 
how much soever it may be required, when two or 
more uncovered legs and feel, huge, black, and 
rough, are traversing t)ne’s face and body, stopping 
up the passages of respiration, and pressing so 
licavily upon them at times, us to threaten suf- 
focation. 1 could not long endure so serious an 
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inconvenience, but preferred last night sitting up 
in t])e canoe. My brother was indisposed, and, 
in fact, unable to follow my example, and, there- 
fore, 1 endeavoured, if possible, to render his 
situation more tolerable. With this object in 
view, I pinched the feet of our snoring com- 
panions (Mr. and Mrs. Boy) repeatedly, till the 
pain caused them to awake, and remove them 
from his face, and this enabled him to draw back- 
wards a few inches, and? place his head into a 
narrow recess which is formed by two boxes. 
However, this did not allow him liberty to turn 
it either way, and thus jammed, with no command 
whatever over his suflering limbs, he passed the 
hours without sleep, aad arose this morning with 
bruised bones and sore limbs, complaining bitterly 
of the wretclieJ moments wliich the legs of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boy had caused him, with their ivory 
rings and heaps of yams. 

J t was not till two o’clock this morning that w-e 
arrived at a convenient place for stopping awhile, 
to give the canoemeu rest from their Labour ; and 
at day-break we launched out again into the 
river, and paddled down the stream. At seven in 
the morning, Boy and his wife having landed to 
trade, J took their place, and slept soundly an 
hour and a half, which quite refreshed me. With- 
out encountering any thing remarkable, we passed 
tlie day in mucli the same manner as yesterday, 
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stoi)ping occasionally at certain villages, which 
are scattered along the banks, for the purpose 
of bartering with their inhabitants. Plantains, 
bananas, and yams, are cultivated by them to an 
extraordinary and almost incredible extent, and 
for the space of nearly twenty miles scarcely any- 
thing else but plantations of these shrubs and 
vegetables arc to be seen. This circumstance has 
led us to infer that the country is infinitely more 
populous than its gcnertil appearaiu’c would seem 
to indicate. It is flat, oj)en, varied, and beautiCul 
in many places, and its soil is a rich dark mould 
or loam. But notwithstanding this extensive 
cultivated trad, and other large and verdant 
]»alchcs, the useless mangrove tree {rizophrra 
mangle)^ with its pendent brandies and imjicne- 
trable roots, is fast encroaching on every moist 
situation, the nearer we n])proacli the sea. 

We continued our course down the river until 
two hours alter midnight, when we sto])ped near 
a small village on the cast side of the river. \ye 
made hist to the shore, and the people settled 
themselves in the canoe to sleep. Having sat up 
the whole of last night, for the best of all reasons, 
because 1 could find no room to lie down, in con- 
sc(]ucnce of the crowded state of our canoe, and 
feeling myself (piite une(j[ual to do the same again, 
I took my mat and went on shore, determined, if 
jiossible, to sleep on the ground. Overcome by 
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fatigue, the fear of being attacked by alligators, 
or any thing else, and I selected a dry place, and 
laid myself down on my mat. 1 had nearly 
drop})ed asleep, when I was roused by several 
severe stings, and found myself covered with 
blank ants. They had got up my Irowsers, and 
were tormenting me dreadfully. At first, T knew 
not which way to get rid of them, and ran about 
as fast as 1 could, with the idea of shaking them 
off me ; but with all my endeavours it was long 
before 1 could get rid of them. Our men, Pascoe, 
Sam, and Jowdic, seeing the condition I was in, 
landed from the canoe, and made large fires in 
the form of a ring, and I laid down in the midst 
of them, and slept till daylight. The sting of a 
black ant is quite as painful as that of a wasp. 

iSundayy Novimbcr i ilh . — This morning at day- 
light, when the natives brought tlicir fisli and yams 
to our people for sale, they did not appear to be at 
all surprised at seeing our white faces, from which 
1 am led lo believe that they have seen white men 
at the soa-sidc. At five in the morning we again 
resumed our course down the river. At 10 a. m. 
wc passed a small branch of the river running off 
east- south -cast. 

In the course of the day wc passed several 
sand -banks in the middle of the river, and our 
people ran the canoe aground on them purposely, 
to get into the water and to have a wash. The sun 

VOL. III. 
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was exceedingly powerful, and they appeared to 
enjoy the water vei^y much. The channels of the 
river on each side of the banks appear to he very 
deep, and the depth on the banks I concluded to 
be about three feet. After our people had taken 
a good wash, we again proceeded onwards. 

At seven in the evening we departetl from the 
main river, and took our course up a small branch 
towards Brass town, running in a direction about 
south-east by cast from that which we had left. 
The course of the river luis been about Ruuth, and 
continued in the same direction when we left it. 
It has overnowedits hanks in many places tliat we 
passed to-day, ainl is considerably diminished in 
its breadth. Tlie widest part was not more than 
a mile and a half across, and the narrowest about 
three hundred yards. We have seen many vil- 
lages in the course of the day, and where the 
bank . w('re not overflown, there was much culti- 
vate<l land. 

At half' past ciglit in the evening, to our gn'at 
all > faction, we found ourselves inllueneed by the 
tid(‘. AWi had previously observed an appearance 
of team on tln^ ^^ater, which miglit have becni (tar- 
ried up by iiif3 tlood-tale from the. mouth of the 
river; but vve now felt certain of being within 
its hillucuce. W'c were constantly annoyed by 
tlu' canoe running aground on a hank, or slicking 
kifct in the underwood, which dtdayed our progress 
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considerably, and the men were obliged to get out 
to lighten and lift the canoe olf tljem. Our track 
was through a narrovi^ creek arched over by 
mangroves, so as to form a complete avenue, 
which in many places was so thick as to be totally 
imjumetrablc by the light above. At 10 p. m., a 
heavy shower of rain wetted us thoroughly ; and 
after this was over, the dripping from the trees 
which overhung tlie canoe, kept us in constant 
rain nearly all night. The smell from decayed 
vegetable substances was sickly and exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

Monday, Nove?nhrr — Through these 

gloomy and dismal passages we travelled during 
the whole of lust night, without stopping, unless 
for a few minutes at a lime, to disengage ourselves 
from iIkj pendent shoots of the mangrove; and 
spreading bram])les, in which we occasionally 
became entangled. These luxuriant natives of the 
soil are so intricately woven, tliatit would be next 
to impos^il)le to eradicate them. Their roots and 
branches are tin; receptacles of ooze, mud, and 
filth of all kinds, exhaling a peculiarly olTensivc 
odour, whicli no doubt possesses highly deleterious 
qualities. The reason adduced for not resting 
during the night, was the apprehension enter- 
tained by King Hoy of being unabh3 to overtake 
his father and brothers this morning, tln^y liaving 

Q 2 
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If'ft the Kboe country the day before us. A cer- 
tain spot had previously been fixed on by the 
parties for the meeting, and we arrived there about 
nine o’clock a. m., and found those individuals in 
three large canoes, with their attendants, wailing 
our arrival. Here we stopped, and made our 
canoes fast to the trees, to take refreshment, such 
as it was, and half an hour’s rest; and hero vve 
were introduced to the renowned King Forday, 
wIjo, according to his own account, is monarch of 
the whole country, fn one of the canoes sat old 
King Forday, in company with several fetish 
priests ; the second canoe belonged to King i^oy, 
and the third was ]\Ir. (nm’s. These canoes had 
come thus fur for the jiurposc of escoiting us into 
their country. 

King Forday is a complacent venerable-looking 
old man, but was rather shabbily dressed, ])arlly 
in the Furoj)ean, and ])arlly in the native st)I{\ 
Like most savages, his fondiu'ss for spirituous 
liquors is extreme, and he drank large ])otations of 
ruin in our presence, tliougli it jiroduced no visible 
effect either upon his manners or conversation. 
In llie jullity of the moment lie attem})tcd to sing, 
bnt his weak piping voice did not seem to second 
Ills inclination, and the sound died away from 
very feebleness. His subjects, however, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred individuals, testified 
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tlicir approbation of llie ert'ort by a Ircnneaulous 
‘ Yah ! * sliouted simultaneously by every voice, 
whieli sounded like the niar of a lion. 

Duriiii^ the time we had been at breakfast 
the tide ebbed and left our canoes lyint^ on the 
mud. Breakfast being over, the fetish priests com- 
menced their avocations by marking the person 
of King Boy from head to foot with chalk, in 
lines, circles, and a variety of fantastic figures, 
which so completely metamorphosed him as to 
render his identity rathf»r questionable, at the dis- 
tance of only a few yards. II is usual dress had 
been thrown aside, and he was allowed to wear 
nothing but a narrow silk liandkercliicf tied round 
bis waist ; on bis bead a little close cap was placed, 
made of grass and ornamented with large featliers. 
These we found were the wing feathers of a black 
and white buzzard, which is the fetish bird of 
Brass town. Two huge spears were also chalked 
and pul into his hands, and thus equipped bis 
appearance was wild and grotesque in the extreme. 
Tlie same operation was performed on the rest of 
the party, and the fetish priests were chalked in 
the same manner. Our own people were merely 
marked in the forehead, and ourselves, jierhaps 
from being already white, although our faces 
were not a little tanned, were exempted from the 
ceremony. 

At eleven a. m., we were ordered into King 
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Forday’s canoe to sit down witli him. The old 
man asked us immediately in tolerably good Eng- 
lish to take a glass of rum with him, and having 
seen us wondering at the strange appearance of 
King Hoy and the rest of the party, gave us to 
understand that in consequence of no man having 
come down the river as we had, it was done to 
])revent anytliing bad ha])pening to them. AVe 
also understood from him that a certain rite would 
l)(^ performetl to J)ju-J)ju, the fetish or domestic 
god of Hra'>s toun, in honour of our coming. Tlie 
tide uas ikjw fast returning, and preparations were 
made for ]>rocecding to Hrass town, i'or tliis 
purpose the canoes were all arrangetl in a line, that 
of King *h)y taking tlic lead, ourselv('S and King 
Forday in the next, followed by King Hoy’s 
brother, Air. dun and the Danuiggoo people in 
others, and in this order pioeeeded up tlie 
river, dun is styled the litllc iniJitarif king 
]>rasb town, fioin being entrusted with the care of 
all the anus and ammunition, and on lids oeeasion 
lie gavii ns fro(jUent opporlimiti('s of witnessing 
his importance and aetivity, by suddenly passing 
a short dislatuu! before the rest of the canoes and 
firing oiV lilt' cannon in the how* of liis own, and 
then dropping liehind again. 

Tlie whole procession formed one of the ino.st 
extraordinary sigliis that can be imagined. The 
canoes were tollowing each otiter iq> the river in 
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tolerable order, each of them displaying three 
flags. In the first was King Boy, standing erect 
and conspicuous, his head-dress of feathers waving 
with the movements of his body, which had been 
chalked in various fantastic figures, rendered more 
distinct by its natural colour ; his hands were rest- 
ing on the barbs of two immense spears, ^Yhicll 
at intervals he darted violently into the bottom 
of llie canoe, as if he were in the act of killing 
some formidable wild animal under bis fecU 
In the bows of all the other canoes feli.di priests 
were dancing and performing various extiaordi- 
navy antics, tlieir j)ersons, as well a.s those .-f the 
peo])lc in them, being chalk(id over in the same 
ituuiner as that of King JKiy; and to crown the 
whole, Mr. Gun, the little military gentleman, was 
most actively employed, his canoe now darting 
before and now dropping behind the rest, adding 
not a little to the imposing cli’cct of the whole 
scene by the rcjieatcd iliscbargcs of his cannon. 

In this manner we continued on till abniit noon, 
when wo entered a little bay, and saw belore us, 
on the south side of it, two diatiiict groups of build- 
ings, one of which is King lurday*s town, and llic 
other King Jacket’s town. Tiie cannons in all 
the canoes were now fired oil’, and the whole of 
the people were (piickly on the look out to witness 
our approach, 'flic firing having ceased, the greatest 
stillness prevailed, and the canoes moved forward 
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very slowly between the two towns to a small 
island a little to the east of Jaokcfs town. Tliis 
island is the abode of the Dju-l)jn, or ;^rinul 
fetish priest, and his wives, no one else; Ijein^ per- 
mitted to reside there. As we ])asscd Furday’s 
town, a salute of seviai guns was fired off at a 
small battery near the water. 'J'he eanoi^s stopjied 
near the fetish hut on the island, which is a low 
insignificant building of clay. The priest, who 
Avas clialked over nearly in the same* mannt'v as 
J3oy, drew near to the water’s edge, and with a 
peculiar air asked some (juestions, which apjiearcd 
to ho ansucred to his satisfaction. l)oy then 
landed, and, prccecied by the tall figure of th('- priest, 
entered tlu* relignous liut. Soon aft(*r this the 
priest eame to the water-side, and, looking on us 
with much earnestness, broke an egg, and poured 
some li(|uid into the water, after which he again 
returned to the hut. The Brass men then rushed 
on a sudden into tlic water and returned in the 
same hasty manner, wliich to us ap]>eared equally 
as mysterious as the rest of the ceremony. 

After remaining at the island about an hour, 
during which lime Hoy was in the hut with the 
priest, he rejoined us, and we proceeded to Bor- 
dak’s town and took up our residence at Boy’s 
house. In the extraordinary ceremony which we 
had just witnessed, it was evident that we were the 
persons principally concerned ; but whetlier it ter- 
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minated in our favour or against us — vvliether tlie 
answers of the Dju-Dju were propitious or other- 
wise, we shall be able to ascertain only by the 
future behaviour of the Brass people towards us. 

We saw with emotions of joy a white man on 
shore wliilst we were in the canoe, waiting the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. It was a cheering and 
goodly sight to recognise the features of an Euro- 
pean in the midst of a crowd of savages. This indi- 
vidual paid us a visit in the evening ; his beliaviour 
was jx'rh'Ctly aflable, courteous, and obliging, and 
in the course of a conversation which we had with 
liim, lie informed us that he is master of the 
Spanish schooner which is at present lying in 
the Brass river for slave.s. Six of her crew, who 
have been ill of fever, and arc still indisposed, 
likewise reside in the town. 

Tuesday, Noirinhcr \6t/h — Of all tlie WTctched, 
filthy, and contemptible places in this world of 
ours, none can present to the eye of a stranger 
feo miscrahlo an appearance, or can offer such 
disgusting and loathsome sights, as this abomi- 
nable Brass town. Dogs, goats, and other ani- 
mals, run about the dirty streets, half-starved, 
whose hungry looks can only be exceeded by the 
famishing appearance* of the men, women, and 
children, which bespeaks the penury and wretched- 
ness to which they are reduced ; whilst the per- 
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sons of many of them are covered with odious 
boils, and their huts are falling to the ground from 
neglect and decay. 

Brass, properly speaking, consists of two towns, 
of nearly equal size, containing about a thousand 
inhabitants each, and built on the borders of a 
kind of basin, which is formetl by a number of 
rivulets, entering it from the Niger through forests 
of mangrove bushes. One of them is under the 
domination of a noted scoundrel called Kin^ 
Jarkcl, wlio has already been spoken of; and the 
other is governed by a rival chief, named Kit/g 
Forday. These towns are situated directly oppo- 
site each other, and within the distance of eighty 
yards ; and are built on a marshy ground which 
occasions the huts to be always wet. Another 
])lacc, called ‘ Pilot’s town’ by Puro])eans, from 
tlie number of pilots that reside in it, is situated 
nearly at tlie mouth of the hirst Brass Biva r, 
(wliicli we understand is the ^ Nun' river of Ihiro- 
])cans,) and at the distance of sixty or seventv miles 
from hence. This town acknowledges the autho- 
rity of both kings, having been originally pc(q)Ied 
by settlers from each of their towns. At tlie ebb 
ot tlu! tide, the basin is left perfectly dry, with the 
exception of small gutters, and presents a smooth, 
and almost unvaried surface of black mud, which 
emits ail intolerable odour, owing to the dccompo- 
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sition ol* vegetable substances, and the quantity of 
filth and nastiness which is thrown into the basin 
by tlie inhabitants of both towns. Notwithstand- 
ing tills nuisance, both children and grown-up 
persons may be seen sporting in the mud, when- 
ever tiie ti(](i goes out, all naked, and amusing them- 
selves in the same manner as if they were on shore. 

The Jfrass people grow neither yams nor ba- 
nanas, nor grain of any kind, cultivating only the 
})lantaiu as an article of food, which, with the ad- 
dition of a little fish, forms their principal article 
of diet. Yams, however, arc freely imported from 
Eboo and otlicr countries by the chief people, who 
vo-sell great quantities of them to the shipping 
that may happen to he in the river. They are 
enabled to do lliis by tlic very considerable profits 
which accrue to lliem from their trading transac- 
tions with people residing further inland, and from 
the palm-oil wliicli they themselves manufacture, 
and which they dispose of to the Liverpool traders. 
The soil in the vicinity of Jlrass is for the most 
part ])uor and marshy, though it is covered with a 
rank, luxuriant, and impenetrable vegetation : even 
in llui hands of an active, industrious race, it 
would ofl’er almost insuperable obstacles to gene- 
ral cultivation ; but with its present possessors the 
mangrove itself can never be extirpated, and^the 
country will, it is likely enough, maintain its 
present appearance till the end of time. 
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The dwelling in which we reside belongs to King 
Boy ; it stands on the extreme edge oF the basin, 
and was constructed not long since by a carpenter, 
who came up the river for the ])ur[)Ose from 
Calebar, of which place he is a native ; he received 
seven slaves for his labour. The man must have 
seen European dwellings, as this is (wiilently an 
attempt to imitate them. Its form is oblong, and 
it contains four apartments, which ar(‘ all on the 
ground floor, lined witli wood, and furnished with 
tolerably-made doors and cupboards. 'I'his wood 
bears decided marks of its having oiice formed 
part of a vessel, and is most likely the remains of 
one which was wrecked, we hear, not long ago, 
on the bar of the river. The house has recently 
been conv('rted into a kind of seraglio by King 
Boy, because be lias, to use. his own expression, 
‘ plenty of wive^,’ who require looking aFier. It 
also answers the jairpose of a storehouse tor bhi- 
ropcan goods, tobacco, and spiiituous li(|uors. Its 
rafters are of bamboo and its tliatcli of ]jahn-leaves. 
The apartJiient which we occupy has a window 
overlooking the basin, outside wbicb is a vt;randa, 
at present occupied by Pascoe and bis wives. The 
whole of its furniture consists of an old oakc*n 
table ; but it is supplied with seats, made of clay, 
whigh are raised about three feet from the ground. 
These, together with the floor, which is of mud, 
are so soft and wet, as to enable a person to tlirust 
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his hand into any part of them, without any diffi- 
culty whatever. In one corner communicating 
with the otlier apartments, is a door which is des- 
titute or a lock, and kept always ajar, except at 
night, when it is closed. One of the sides of the 
room is decorated with an old French print repre- 
senting the Virgin Mary, with a great number of 
chubby-faced angels ministering to her, at whose 
feet is a prayer on ‘ Our Lady*s good deliverance.’ 
TIu; w hole group is designed and executed in very 
bad taste. 

'W hen the tide is in, the water flows up to the 
doors and windows of our house, wliich may per- 
haps account for its dampness ; it is lieid in very 
high estimation by its owner, and called an Eng- 
lish house. The houses in general are built of a 
sort of yi'llow clay, and the windows arc all fur- 
nished with shutters. There are several huts op- 
])Ositc the town where the people make salt, after 
the rains are over : the water at present is brackish, 
fn)in tlu! ollect of the rains ; hut in the course of 
two months, Boy tells us, that it will he quite 
salt, when they will again commence making it. 
It is an article of trade, and appears to be taken 
in large f|uantities to the Eboe market, where it is 
exchanged for yams, the cowrie shell not being 
circulated lower down the river than Boequa. The 
principal employment of the people consists in 
making salt, fishing, boiling oil, and trading to 
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the Eboe country, for not a particle of cultivated 
land is to be seen. They live exclusively on yams 
and palm-oil, with fiometimes a small quantity of 
fish. They bring poultry from the Eboe country, 
but rear very little themselves, and what they have 
are carefully preserved and sold to the ships that 
frequent the river. 

A little palm-oil would be a great luxury to us, 
but King Hoy will not give us any. Our allow- 
ance consists of lialf of a small yam each day ; 
but this evening, King Boy being out of the way, 
two of his wives brought us half a glass of nun 
each, and four yams : this was a groat treat to us, 
but a considerable risk to liicm, for had Boy dis- 
coven.'d the theft, it is more tlian likely he would 
have had tliem floggc'd and sold. 

Wet and uncomfortable as is our duelling, yet 
it is infinitely more desirable and convenient than 
our confined quarters in the canoe, for hen' we lia\(^ 
the pleasure of reposing at full length, which is a 
luxury we could not have ]>urehased on tlie water 
at any jirice. The Spanish ea]»lain visited us again 
tliis morning, and left the town in tin* afternoon 
on Ills return to his vess<*l : s]a\es, lie U'lls us, 
are very scarce, and obtained with diiliculty and 
expense. 

^fo-day r was requested to visit King Forday, 
and 1 accordingly complied witli the summons. 
Ilis liousc is about a huudred yards distant from 
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that of King Boy, and on entering it I found 
him sitting half drunk, with about a dozen of his 
wives and a number of dogs, in a small filthy 
room. I was desired to sit down by his side, and 
to drink a glass of rum. He then gave me to 
understand, as well as he could, that it was cus- 
tomary for every white man who came to the river 
to pay him four bars. I expressed my ignorance 
and surprise at this, but was soon silenced by his 
saying, ‘ That is my demand, and I shall not allow 
you to leave this town/ until you give me a book 
for that amount.’ Seeing that I had nothing to 
do hut to comply with his demand, I gave him a 
hill 0)1 l/akc, the commander of the English vessel, 
after wliicli lie said, ‘ To-inorrow you may go to 
tlie hrig, take one servant with you ; but your 
mate (im‘aning my brother) must remain here 
with your seven ]»eople, until my son, King Boy, 
shall bring the goods for liimsolf and me ; after 
this they shall be sent on board without delay.’ 
Much as I regretted the necessity of parting with 
my brother, 1 was obliged to agree to this ar- 
rangement, and with the hopes of profiting by 
it, I told King Forday tliat we were all very 
hungry, and begged him to send us a fowl or 
two, whieli he promised to do. 

Ill order that I might make a decent appear- 
ance before my countrymen to-morrow, I liave 
been obliged to sit all the afternoon with an old 
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doth wrapped round me, until my clothes were 
washed and dried. It is now six in the evening, 
and the mean old king has sent us neither fowls 
nor yams. This is the most starving place that 
1 have yet seen. Mr. Gun has given us two 
meals since our arrival here, consisting of a little 
pounded yam, and fish stewed in palm oil, and for 
this he has the impudence to demand two muskets 
in payment. These fellows, like the rest on the 
coast, are a set of imposing rriseals, little hettc'r 
than downright savages. ATe are told that they 
have absolutely starved three white men to death 
lately, who were wrecked in a slaving vessel, 
when crossing the bar. 
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Richard Lander leaves Brass Town — The Natives* idea of 
an Echo — Arrival on hoard an Enj^lish brii; in the river 
Nun — Reception — Disappointment of Richard Lander — 
Coinluct of tlie Commander of the brij; — Anxiety of 
Richard Lander — Arrival of John Lander on board the 
hrii^ — Narrative of John Lander — Pioceediii^s on board 
the brij' — Attempts to leave the river — IVnlous condition 
of the hrij^ — A vessel of war — Anival at Fernando Po — - 
Description of Clarence — Natives of the islaml — ^Tlie 
Gulf of Guinea — ^Tornadoes — The (’alebar River — 
Kplii-aiiii Town — Passufi^e to Rio Janeiio — Return to 
Kiij^laiid. 

IFt'dnvsday, Novnnher i’7 th , — I ii\n dcterniiiH'd 
lliiit oiui of our men should nccomjiany me down 
tlie river ; and at ten o’clock, having taken Lmyo of 
my brother and tlie rest of our party, we embarked 
in King Hoy’s canoe, vvitli a liglit heart and art 
anxious mind. Allliougli distant about sixty miles 
from the mouth of the river, our journey appeared 
to ni(‘ already completed, and all onr troubles and 
dillicidties T considered at an end. Already, in 
fond anticipation, I was on board of the brig, and 
had found a welcome reception from lier coniman> 
der, — had relaUd to him all the liardsliips and 
dangers we had undergone, and had been listened 
to with commiseration, — alreaily had 1 assured 
myself of his doing all he could to enable me to 

VOL. IJI. It 
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fulfil my engagements with these people, and 
ihouglit ourselves happy in finding a vessel be- 
longing to our own country in tlic riv(*r at the 
time of our arrival. These meditations and a 
train of others, about home and friends, to which 
they nalurally led, occupied my mind, as our canoe 
passed through the narrow creeks, sometimes 
winding under avenues of mangrove-trees, and at 
others expanding into small lakes occasioned by 
tlie overHowing of the river. Tliij captain of the 
canoe*, a tall sturdy fellow, was standing uj), di- 
recting its course, occasionally hallooing, as we 
came to a turn in the crei'k, to the fetich, and 
where an ('dm was returned, lialf a. glass of rum, 
and a picc'e of yam and fish, weni tlirown into the 
is'ater. I had never .seen this done l)efori‘ ; and on 
asking Boy the reason why he was throwing away 
the pruvhions thus, he askt'd, ‘ Did you not hear 
the fcil^h ?’ The caj)lain of tin* canoe replied, 
‘Yes.’ * Tiiat is for tlie fetl'^h/ said Boy ; ‘ if we 
do not feed him, and do good for him, lie will kill 
us, or make us })Oor and sick,’ 1 could not help 
smiling at tin* ignorancai of the poor creatures, 
but such is tlieir firm lielicf. 

We liad pursued our course in this manner, 
which had been principally to tlie w'osl, till about 
three*, in the afternoon, when w^c came to a branch 
of the river about two Jiundred yards wide, and 
seeing a small village a short distance before us, 
we stopped there for the purpose of obtaining 
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some dried fisli. Having supplied our wants and 
proceeded on, about an hour afterwards we again 
stopped, that our people might cat something. 
Hoy very kindly presented me with a large piece 
of yam, reserving to himself all the fish we had 
got at tlie village, and after making a hearty meal 
oil* them, he fell asleep : while he was snoring by 
my side, the remainder of the fish attracted my 
notice, and not feeling half satisfied with the yam 
he had given mo, I felt an irresistible inclination 
to taste them. Conscience ac(]uitted me on the 
score of liunger, and liinled, that such an o])portu- 
nity should not be lost ; and accordingly, I very 
quickly demolished two small ones. Although 
entirely raw, they were delicious, and I do not 
rcMnombcr to have enjoyed anything with a better 
rciisli ill all my life. 

There is scarcely a spot of dry land to be seen 
any where, all is covered with water and man- 
grove trees. After remaining about half iin hour 
h(‘re, we again went forward, and at seven in the 
evening, arrived in the Second Brass River, which 
is a large branch of the Quorra, We kept our 
course down it about due south, and half an hour 
afterwards, I heard the uclcouie sound of the surf 
on the beach. We still continued onwards, and 
at a quarter before eight in the evening, we made 
our canoe fast to a tree for the night, on the west 
bank of the river. 

Thursday^ Nove7?tbcr ISth , — This morning I 
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found my clothes as thorouglily wet from the 
eflfects of the dew, as if I had been lying in the 
river all night instead of the canoe. Tliis was 
disagreeable enough, but I had gone through as 
bad before, and a short time I flattered myself 
would put an end to all such trouble. At five in 
the morning, we let go the rope from the tree, and 
took our course in a westerly direction up a creek. 
At seven we arrived in the main branch of the 
Qiiorra, which is called the river Nun, or the First 
Ikass River, having entered it opposite to a large 
branch, which King Roy informed mo runs to 
Renin. The direction of the river Nun was hero 
nearly nortli and south, and we kepi on our course 
down the. stream. 

About a quarter of an hour after wo bad entered 
tbe river Nun, we descried, at a distance before 
us, two vessels lying at anchor. The emotions of 
delight which the sight of them occasioned are 
quite beyond my powers of dcscri]>tion. The 
nearest to us was a schooner, a Sj)anish slave- 
vessel, whose captain we had seen at Rrass-town, 
Our canoe was quickly by her side, and I went 
cn hoard. The captain received me very kindl} , 
and invited me to take some spirits and water 
with him. Ho complained sadly of the sickly 
state of the trow, asserting tlnit tlni river was 
cxtri'inely unhealthy, and that he had only been 
m It six weeks, in which time he bad lost as many 
men. The remainder of ids crew, consisting of 
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thirty persons, were in such a reduced state, that 
they were scarcely able to move, and were lying 
about his decks more resembling skeletons than 
living persons. I could do no good licrc, so I 
look my leave of the captain, and returned into 
the cjiuoe. 

AVc now directed our course to the English 
brig, which was lying about three hundred yards 
lower down the river. Having reached her, with 
feelings of delight, mingled with doubt, I went on 
board. Here I found everything in as sad a con- 
dition as 1 had in the schooner : four of tlic crew 
had just died of fever ; four more, which completed 
the whole, were lying sick in their hammocks, and 
the caj)tain apj)eared to be in the very last stage 
of illness. Tie had recovered from a severe attack 
of fever, and had sufTcred a relapse in consequence 
of having exposed himself too soon, which had 
nearly been fatal to him. I now stated to him 
who 1 was, explained my situation to him as fully 
as I could, and had my instructions read to him 
by one of bis own people, that he might see I was 
not imposing on him. I then requested that he 
would redeem us by paying what had been de- 
manded by Iviiig Boy, and assured him that what- 
ever he might give to him on our account, would 
certainly be repaid him by the British govern- 
ment. To my utter surprise and consternation, 
he flatly refused to give a single thing, and ill and 
weak as lie was, made use of the most offensive 
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and sliJinieful oaths I ever heard. ‘ If you think,’ 

said he, ‘ that you have a fool to deal with, you 

arc mistaken ; I’ll not give a b y flint for your 

bill, I would give not a for it.’ Petrified 

with amazement, and horror-struck at such con- 
duct, I shrunk from him with terror. I could 
scarcely believe what I had heard, till my ears 
were assailed by a repetition of tlic same. Disap- 
pointed beyond measure by such brutal conduct 
from one of my own countrymen, I could not 
liavc believed it possible, my feelings totally over- 
powered mo, and I was ready to sink witli grief 
and shame. I returned to the eaiux), undeter- 
mined how to act, or what course to pursue. 
Never in my life did I fetd such himiilialion as at 
this monuuU. In our way through llie country 
we liad been treated well ; we had ])ecn in the 
habit of making such ])resents ns had Ix^en ex- 
j)celed from us; .and, above all, wc had niaintaiiied 
our character among the natives, by keeping our 
promises. This was now no longe r in my power, 
as iny means were ;ill expended ; and when, as a 
last, and, as I liad imagined, a certain rtisource, I 
h,ad })romiM'd the price of our ransom should he 
paid by tlie first of our countrymen, that we iniglit 
meet will), on the best of all securities, to be llins 
refused and dishonoured by him, w'ould, I know, 
degrade us s.adly in the opinion of the natives, if 
it did not lessen us in our own. 

As there were no hopes that the captain of this 
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vessel would pay any thing for us, I went on board 
again, and told King Boy that he must take us to 
Bonny, as plenty of English ships were there. 
‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘ dis captain no pay. Bonny 
captain no pay, I wont take you any farther.’ As 
this would not do, I again had recourse to the 
captain, and implored him to do sometlnng for me, 
telling him that if lie would let me have only ten 
muskets, Boy might he content with them, when 
he found that he could get nothing else. The only 
rejily I received was, ‘ 1 have told you already I 
will not hit you liave even a Hint, so bother me no 
more.* ‘ But I have a brother and eiglit people 
at Brass-town,’ J said to him; ‘ and if you do not 
intend to pay King Ihiy, at least persuade him to 
bring tlunn here, or else lie will poison or starve 
my hrotlior before I can got any assistance from a 
mau-orwar, and sell all my people.* The only 
answer I rec'eivi'd was, ‘ If you can get them on 
board, I will take them away, but as I have told 
you before, you do not get a flint from me.’ I 
then endt'avourc'd to persuade Boy to go liack for 
my people, and that lie should be jiaid some time 
or other. ‘ Yes,’ said the captain, ‘ make haste 
and bring tbem.’ Boy very naturally recpiired 
some of his goods before he went, and it was with 
no small dillicnlty I prevailed on him afterwards 
to go without them. 

The captain of tlie brig now inquired what men 
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I had ; and on my him tliat I had two sea- 

men, and three others, who might be useful to him 
in working his vessel, his tone and manner towards 
me softened a little. lie agreed with me that 
they might be useful in getting the brig out of the 
river, as half of his crew were dead, and tlie other 
lialf sick, so I took courage and asked liini for a 
piece of beef to send to my brother, and a small 
quantity of rum, which he readily gave me. I 
knew that my brother, as well as myself, much 
needed a change of linen, but I could not venture 
to ask such a thing from the captain with much 
liopes of success, so the cook of the brig, appear- 
ing to be a respectable sort of man, 1 applied to 
him, and he })r()duced me instantly three white 
shirts. King Boy was now ready to dc])art, not 
a little discontented, and I sent my man into liis 
canoe with the fenv things I had been able to ob- 
tain, and a note for my brother. 1 desired him to 
give Antonio an order on any Ihiglish captain 
that he might find at Bonny, for his wages, and 
also one for th(i Damuggoo people, that they might 
leci'ive the small present 1 had promised to their 
good old chief, vvlio had treated us so well. At 
two in the afternoon King Boy left me, promising 
to return with my brother and people in three days, 
but gvunihling at not having been paid his goods. 

1 now (mdeavoured to make myself as comfort- 
able as I could in the vessel ; and thinking that 
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the captain might change his behaviour towards 
me when lie got better, I determined to have as 
little to say to him till then as possible. 

Friday^ November 19^/i. — ^This morning Captain 
Lake seemed to be much better, and 1 ventured to 
ask him for a change of linen, of which I was in 
great want. He readily complied with my request, 
and 1 enjoyed a luxury which I had not experi- 
enced a long lime. In the course of the morning 
I conversed with him about our travels in the 
country, and related the whole particulars of the 
manner in which we had been attacked and ])lun- 
dered at Kirreo. I explained to him how King 
lioy had saved us from slavery in the Eboe coun- 
try, and how much we felt indebted to him for it. 
I cnd('avourod to impress this on his mind particu- 
larly, as I still liojHid to bring him round to pay Boy 
what 1 had promised him. Having laid all before 
him, as fully as I was able, and pointed out to 
him the bad opinion Boy would have of us, and 
the injurious tendency towards Englishmen in ge- 
neral that would result from not keeping our word 
with him, wliicli it was in his power to enable us to 
do, I asked him to give me ten muskets for my bill 
on government. He had listened to my story 
with attention, but I no sooner advanced my wants, 
than, with a furious oath, he repeated his refusal, 
and finding him as determined as ever he had been, 
I mentioned it no more. He moreover told me, 
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in the most unkind and petulant manner, ‘ If your 
brother and people are not here in tlireo days, 1 
go without them.’ This I believed he would not 
do, as the men would be of service to him, but I 
had Boy’s promise tliat tlicy should bo with me at 
that time. 

In the middle of the day, the ])iIot, who had 
brought tlic vessel into the river, came on board 
and demanded payment for it, which gave me an 
opportunity of seeing more of the disposition of 
Mr. Lake. The pilot had no sooner made his 
business known than Lake Hew into a viohait rage, 
cursing him and abusing him in the most disgust- 
ing language', he could use ; he refusc'd to pay 
liim anything whatever, and ordered him to go out 
of the ship immediately. Whether Lake was right 
or wrong in this I know not, but I was sliockerl 
at liis expressions; and the j»ilot reluctantly went 
away, ihn'atening that lie would sink his v(‘^scl if 
he olTercd to leave the river without ]ia\ mg him 
his due. 1 was rather surprised to In'ar such 
langu.ige from tlie pilot, and doubted bis mean- 
ing, till 1 found that he had a battery of seven 
brass guns at the town on the eastern side of the 
river near its entrance, wliich, if well managed, 
miglit soon produce that eflect. This town, as 
befoni observed, is named Pilot’ s-town, being the 
established residence of those who conduct vessels 
over the liar. 
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Saturday y November 20th , — Captain Lake con- 
tinues to recover from his illness. This morning 
I asked him if lie would take us to Fernando Po 
when we left the river. This he refused, saying 
tliat the island had been given up, that there was 
not a single wliitc man on it, and that we could 
get no absistance there ; but that if all my people 
sliould arrive by the morning of the 2.3d, he 
would land us at Bimhiay a small island in the river 
Cameroon^, whither he was going to complete 
liis cargo, and at this island he said T should find 
a white man, who keeps a store for Captain Smith. 
I \vas(juitc satisfied with this arrangement, feeling 
assured that T should get everything I might want 
from him. 

i\Iy chief concern was about my brother, and I 
mud I feared that the vessel would sail without 
him, for there was no dependence on the captain, 
so little did he care for us, or the object of our 
visiting the country. J took an ojiportunity of 
begging him, in the event of my brother and 
the men not arriving by the 23d, to wait a little 
longer for them, asserting at the same time, that 
if he wont away without them they would be 
assuredly starved, or sold as slaves, before I could 
return to them with assistance. I might have just 
as well addressed myself to the wind. * I can’t 
help it, I shall wait no longer,’ was the only reply 
he made me, in a surly, haSly tone, which convinced 
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nic tliat all attempts to reason with him would be 
fruitless. 

In the afternoon, the chief mate and three Kroo- 
men were sent away by his direction to sound tlie 
bar of the river, in order to know whether there 
was sutiicient depth of water for the vessel to pass 
over it. The pilot, who had been dismissed so pe- 
remptorily yesterday, was determined to have his 
revenge, and being naturally on the look-out, had 
observed the movements of the boat. 8o favourable 
an o])portunity was not to be lost; and accordingly, 
watching her, he despatched an armed canoe, and 
intercepted her return at the rnoutli of the river. 
The mate of the brig and one of the Kroornen 
were (piickly made prisoners and conveyed to tbcj 
Pilot’s-town, and the boat with the remainder S(‘nt 
hack with a message to the captain, that tliey would 
not be given up until the pilotage should bo ])aid. 
Lake must have felt annoyed at this ; but whether 
he did or not, he treated it with the greatest in- 
dittercnce, saying that he diil not care, he would 
go to sea without his mate or the Krooman either, 
and that he was determined not to pay the pi- 
lotage. 

Sunday^ November — Nothing remarkable 
occurred to-day. My tlioughts were cntiiely oc- 
cupied by my brother, and 1 felt very anxious for 
his return. 

Monday, November 22d. — My anxiety for my 
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brother’s safety made me very unliappy, and I was 
on the look out the whole day for him and our 
men. Lake, observing the distress I was in, told 
me not to trouble myself any more about them ; 
adding, that he was sure he was dead, and that I 
need not expect to see him again. ‘ If he had 
been alive,’ said Lake, ‘ he would have been here 
by this time; to-morrow morning I shall leave the 
river.’ Such unfeeling and inhuman conduct from 
this man only tended to increase my dislike for 
him, and without paying him any attention I kept 
looking out for my party. vSuch was my anxiety, 
that I was on the look out long after dark, and 
could not sleep all night. 

Tucfiday^ Nimmher — This morning, to my 
great joy and to the mortification of Lake, the sea 
breeze was so strong that it raised a considerable 
surf on the bar and prevented us from getting out. 
Tliis was an anxious time, and the whole of the 
day iny eyes were riveted to the part of the river 
where J knew my brother must come, without my 
seeing anything of him. The day passed away 
in tedious watching, and the night was far spent 
without my seeing liini. About midnight, I saw 
several large canoes making their way over to the 
west bank of the river, in one of which I imagined 
that I could distinguish my brother. I observed 
them soon after huuh which 

they made, that they had encamped under some 
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mangrove trees. All my fears and apprehensions 
vanished in an instant, and I was overjoyed with the 
thoughts of meeting my brother in tlie morning. 

The captain of the brig, having observed them, 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Now we shall have a little 
fighting to-niorrow ; go you and load seventeen 
muskets and put five buck shot into each. I will 
take care that the cannon shall be loaded to the 
muzzle with balls and flints, and if there is any 
row, I will give them such a scouring as they never 
liad.’ Tie then directed me to place the muskets 
and cutlasses out of sight, near tljo stern of tlic 
vessel, and said to me, ‘ The instant that your 
peojile come on board, call them aft, and let them 
stand by the arms. Tell them, if there is any row, 
to arm themselves directly, and drive all the Ifrass 
people overboard.* This was summary work with 
a vengeance, and everything hetokened tliat Lake 
was in t'arnest. I saw clearly that he was resolved 
on adopting severe measures, and ho appeared to 
possess all the determination necessary to carry 
them through. 

I coulil not help feeling otherwise than dis- 
tressed und ashamed of leaving the lirass people 
in this manner, but 1 liad no alternative, 'i’licre 
was no one to whom I could apply for assistance 
in my prt'sont situation except the captain of this 
vessel, and to him 1 had applied in vain. My 
entreaties were thrown away on him, and even the 
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certainly of an ample recompense by the Britisli 
government, vvliicli I had held out to him, had been 
treated with contempt. 1 had no hopes, therefore, 
from this (juarter. Boy had refused to take us to 
Bonny, asseiting that if he could not be [uiid here, 
ho should not be there, and to go back to Brass- 
town would be deliberately returning to starvation; 
my la.^t resource, therefore, was to put the best face 
on the business that I could, and as no other plan 
was left iiK^, to get away by fair means or foul, 
and let the blame fall where it was incurred. 

irtdncadayy November 241/1 . — This morning at 
day-break I was on the look out for my brother, 
and ol^served him and the people get into the 
canoe. They were no sooner embarked than they 
all landed aoain, whic'h I could account for in no 
other way, than by supposing that it was the inten- 
tion of l]oy to keep them on shore until lie had 
received his goods. 1 was not long in this state of 
anxiety, for at about seven o’clock tliey embarked 
and were brought on board. 

My brother’s journal, which here follows, con- 
tain.s an account of the events wdiich fell under his 
noliee at BrassTowii, and his proceedings during 
the time wo wxrc absent from each other. 

‘ /Wednesday, November 17 t/i . — This morning my 
brother, attended by one of our men, quitted this 
town with King Boy and suite, leaving the remain- 
der of the party and myself behind, as hostages 
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for tlie fulfilment of the conditions which we 
entered Into with him in the Eboe country. For 
myself, though greatly chagrined at this unfore- 
seen armngejnent, I could not from my heart 
altogether cbndemn the framer of it, for it is quite 
natural to suppose that a savage shoiihi distrust 
the promises of Europeans, wlien he liirnself is 
at all Ynnes guilty of breach of faitli and trust, not 
only in his trading transactions with foreigners, 
but likewise in familiar intercourse with his own 
people. Forday is the cause of it, and he dis- 
plays all the artifice, chicanery, and low cunning 
of a crafty and corrupt mind. Th(*refore, after 
a moment’s reflection, I was not much surprised 
at the step which King Iloy has takem, nor 
can 1 be very angry with him ; and I am re- 
solved to wait with composure Ids n turn, and, 
con'-eqnenily, my release from this miserable 
])laee, though i have begun to consider with 
seriousness what will become of us in the event 
of T.ak(i’s refusal to honour the bill which W'e 
have sent him. Besides I am rather uneasy on 
our people’s account, for during these two or three 
days ])ast they have had scarcely any thing to eat, 
an<l we are now left entirely ilestitute, nor do 1 know 
where to obtain relief. The Damuggoo people 
are with us likewise, ami they are interested in my 
brother’s return ccpially as much as myself. In- 
stead of bidng our guides and protectors, these 
])oor creatures have shared in our calanuly ; their 
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little all has cither been lost or stolen, or else 
expended in provisions; and, like us, they are 
reduced to great distress and wretchedness. They 
will remain here in order to receive the few things 
which we have promised them and their chief: 
but, should Lake object to j)art with his goods, we 
shall give them a note to the master of any Eng- 
lish vessel at Bonny, whither they are destined to 
go, requesting him to pay the poor strangers their 
<lemands. 

‘ Thursday, November IS///. — After a good deal 
of solicitation and importunity, we received this 
morning four small yams from the wives of King 
Boy, who informed us that the same number of 
yams will be given us daily. Our people, having 
nothing else to eat, make a kind of broth of this 
vegetable ; at first, it was of course a most insipid 
mess, but with the addition of a little salt, it is 
rendered more palatable. We sent to King For- 
day, in the afternoon, for a few plantains, or any- 
thing that could be eaten ; but the gloomy old 
savage shook his head, folded his arms, and re- 
fused, All our people complaining this evening of 
hunger, languor, and indisposition. For myself I 
am fast recovering. 

^Friday, November idt/i , — The man that accom- 
panied iny brother to the brig in the river, returned 
this afternoon without him, and gave rnc the fol- 
lowing letter from my brother, which is dated from 
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“ Bra$9 River, November IS^A, 1830. 
Dear John, — You wiJI be surprised to learn that 
I did not arrive here till this morning ; when I came 
on board, I experienced a very cool reception from 
Lake the master. He is apparently in the last 
stage of fever ; but though in so alarming a state, 
Lc told me with an oath, after I had made mv 
business known to liini, that lie would not give a 

flint for any government bill whatever ; as 

for King Boy, ho swore that he would rather send 

him to the than give him anytliing. You 

may guess iny emotion on this intelligence ; 1 
knew not what to say or do. I wished to return to 
Brass witli King Boy, and pro])osed his taking ns 
to Bonny, wln-re I told him that I had no doubt 
we should be more kindly received ; but Boy 
answered that if Lake, who is in his own river, 
refuse to pay him, how could he expect to be paid 
in a strange country ? Therefore he wo\dd not take 
me from tlie vessel. Jn this dilemma I remon- 
strated earnestly with Lak(*, wlio has at length 
agreed lu tamper with Boy, and promises to enter 
into an arrangement with him for the payment of 
the debt, as soon as he shall have brought 5011 and 
the p(’oj)le ill safety to the vessel, but not till then. 
Pour Boy luokeil sullen and disconcerted at this 
jiropo.'^al, though he has agreed to act as doirc^J. 
My dear brother, I have little news to tell you 
Irom England, because the captain’s manners arc 
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uncivil and repulsive, and I do not like to weary 
him with superfluous questions in the present irri- 
table state of his feelings ; I can only learn, and 
I tell you of it with deep sorrow, that our good 
King George is dead. I herewith scud you a 
piece of beef and a bottle of rum, which have 
cost me much pains to procure, but I knew how 
greatly all of you stood in need of something, 
and therefore I liave sacrificed my feelings to 
necessity. I am sorry that I cannot fulfil my 
promise of sending you wearing apparel ; a 
couple of shirts, which belonged to a seaman who 
died lately, is all that I can get. 1 suppose you 
will leave J3rass-town to-morrow evening ; in tliat 
case you will be with me on Saturday, and it is 
needless to say I shall wait your arrival here with 
iinpatiencc. Lake is extremely peevish and ill- 
Icunpered, but, as I have already told you, lie is 
alarmingly ill, and therefore every allowance is to 
be made for him of course. His mate and great 
part of bis crew have died of fever, and the others 
(except two) are either down with the same dis- 
order, or slowly reeov^ering from the eftccls of it. 

“ 1 am, &c. &c. — U. T.iancler.” 

‘ Nothing could exceed my regret and conster- 
nation on the perusal of tliis letter; and some- 
how, I almost dreaded to meet with King J>oy. 
Well knowing how much it would influence his 
behaviour towards us, wc had been careful to 

s 2 
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represent to that individual the thanks and chcer- 
iiifT which he would receive from our countrymen 
the moment he should take us on board the 
English brig; that he would be favoured and 
caressed beyond measure, and receive plenty of 
beef, bread, and rum. llis face used to sliine 
with delight on anticipating so luxurious a treat; 
and he had uniformly been in a better humour 
after listening to these promises of ours, than any- 
tiling else could have made him. The contrast be- 
tween his actual reception on board the Thomas^ 
and that which his own fancy and our repeated 
assurances had taught him to expect, was too 
dieadful to think on even a moment ; and for this 
reason, as much as any other, I looked forward 
with something of apprehension and anxiety to an 
interview with this savage ; because 1 knew, that 
after the cutting disappointment which ho had 
experienced, he would be under the influence of 
strongly excited feelings and stormy passions, over 
wliicii he exercises no control. I was convinced, 
loo, that the whole weight of his resentment, and 
tlie fury of iiis rage, wouUl fall upon me, for I am 
completely in his power. 

‘ The interesting moment at length arrived. 
AVc h(*ard King Iloy cjuarrclling with his women, 
and afterwards walking through their apartments 
towards ours, muttering as he went along. He 
entered it, and stood still. I was reposing, as I 
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usually do for tlie greater part of the day, upon a 
mat which is placed on the scat of wet clay ; but 
on perceiving him, 1 lifted my head without arising, 
and reclined it on my hand, lie looked fixedly 
upon me, and 1 returned his glance with tiie same 
unslirinking stedfastness. But his dark eye was 
flashing vvitli anger; whilst liis upturned lip, 
wliich exposed his white teeth, quivered with 
j)assioii. No face in the world could convey more 
forcibly to the mind the feeling of contempt and 
bitter scorn, than the distorted one hefon? me. 
It was dreadfully expressive. .Drawing up the 
left angle of his mouth on a parallel with his eyes, 
he broke silence with a sneering, long-drawn 
“ Eh and, almost choked with rage, he cursed 
me ; and in a tone and manner which it is in- 
finitely out of my power to describe, ho spoke 
to the following ellect : — “You are thief man; 
Eniglish captain no will ! You assured me, when 
1 took you from the Eboe country, that be 
would be overjoyed to see me, and give me plenty 
of beef and rum ; I received from him neither the 
one nor the other. Eh ! English captain no will. 
I gave a quantity of goods to free you from the 
slavery of Obie ; 1 took you into my own canoe ; 
you were hungry, and I gave you yam and fish; 
you were almost naked ; I was sorry to see you 
so, because you were white men and strangers ; 
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and I gave each of you a red cap and a silk 
Iiandkerchicf, But you are no good — you are 
thief man. Eh I English captain no will ; he no 
will. You also told me that your countrymen 
would do this, (taking off his cap and flourishing 
it in circles over his head,) and cry Hurra, hurra, 
on receiving me on board their vessel; you 
j)romiscd my wife a necklace, and my father four 
bars. Cut Eh! English captain no will ; he tell 
me he no will ; yes, I will satisfy your hunger with 
j)lenty more of my fish and yams; and your lliirst 
will I (|uencli with rum and palm-wine. Eh ! you 
thief man, you are no good ; English captain no 
will!’* He then stamped on the ground, and gnash- 
ing at me vvitli his teeth like a dog, ho cursed rnc 
again and again. 

‘ It is true, 1 did not feel perfectly easy at this 
severe rebuke, and under such taunting re- 
]»roaclies ; but I refrained from giving utterance 
to a single thought till after he liad concluded his 
ixhmo and anathematizing. Had a spirited jierson 
been in my situation, he might have knocked him 
down, and miglit have had liis liead taken o/f for his 
pains ; hut as for mo, all sucli kind of spirit is gone 
out of me entirely. Besides, we had unintentionally 
deceived King Boy, and 1 also bore in mind the 
kindness wliich he had done us in ransoming us 
from a state of slavery. Most of what he had 
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asserted was unquestionably true ; and in some 
measure, I was deserving his severest reprehen- 
sion and displeasure. 

‘ Tiie fury of Hoy having been somewhat ap- 
peased by iny silence and submission, as well as 
by his own extraordinary and violent agitation, I 
ventured mildly to assure Jiim, on the strength of 
my brother’s letter, that his suspicions were en- 
tirely groundless ; that Mr. Lake had certainly 
a win or inclination to enter into arrangements 
with him for the payment of his just demands ; 
and that when he should convey our pco]>le and 
myself to the Thomas, everything would he settled 
to his complete satislaction. lie half btdieved, 
half mistrusted my words; and shortly afterwards 
quitted the apartment, threatening, however, that 
we should mU leave Jlrass till it suited his own 
pleasure and convenience. 

‘ It is really a most luimiliating reflection, lliat 
we are reduced to the contemptible subterfuges 
of deceit and falsehood, in order to carry a j)oint 
which might so easily have been gained by straight- 
forward integrity. Hut Lake’s conduct has left 
us no alternative ; and whatever my opinion of 
that individual may be, lie must surely he destitute 
of all the manly characteristics of a British seaman, 
as well as of the more generous feelings of our 
common nature, to be guilty, on a sick bed, of an 
action which might, for aught he knew or cared. 
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produce tlic most serious consequences to his un- 
fortunate countrymen in a savage land, by ex- 
posing them to the wretchedness of want and the 
miseries of slavery ; — to mockery, ill-usage, con- 
tempt, and scorn ; and even to death itself. 

‘ Saturday^ November 20///. — King Boy has 
not visited us to-day, though we have received 
the customary allowance of four yams from hi.s 
women. In addition to which, Addizetta made 
us a present of half a dozen this morning, as an 
acknowledgment for the benefit sin? had derived 
from a dose of laudanum which 1 gave her last 
niglit for the purpose of removing pain from the 
lower regions of the stomach, a complaint by 
which she says she is occasionally visited, l^eople 
are in better spirits this evening, on account of the 
increased quantity of yams received. 

‘ Siniddy, November 21.s/. — This morning I 
dismissed the poor Damuggoo people with a note 
to llic master of either of the English vessels 
lying in the Bonny river, requesting him to give 
the hearers three barrels of gunpowder, and a few 
muskets, on the hiith of bis being paid for the 
same ])y bis Majesty’s government. They left 
Brass in their own canoe, quite dejected and out 
of heart ; and Antonio, the young man who 
volunteered to accom})any us from his Majesty’s 
brig Clinker, at Badagry, went along with them 
on his return to his country, from which he has 
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been absent two or three years. He is brother to 
the present, and son of the late king of Bonny. 

‘ Monday^ November 22nd . — One or two crafty 
little urchins, who are slaves to King Boy, have 
brought us a few plantains to-day as a gift. 
They had been engaged in pilfering tobacco- 
leaves from an adjoining apartment, to which our 
people wer(i witnesses ; and the juvenile depre- 
dators, fearing the consequences of a disclosure, 
bribed thenn to secrecy in the manner already 
mentioned. Boy’s women have also been guilty, 
during the temporary absence of their lord and 
master, of stealing a quantity of rum from the 
stoKi-room, and distributing it among their friends 
and acquaintance ; and they have resorted to the 
same j)lan as the boys to prevent the exposure 
whicli they dreaded. One of tliem, wlio acts as 
diumna, is tlie favourite and confidante of Boy, 
and she wears a bunch of keys round her neck in 
token of lier autliority. She has likewise the care 
of all lier master’s eflects ; and as a further mark 
of distinction, she is allowed the privilege of using 
a walking-stick with a knob at the end, which is 
her constant companion. This woman is cxcced- 
ingly good-natured, and indulges our men with a 
glass or two of rum every day. 

‘ Last evening King Boy, stripped to the skin, 
and having his body most hideously marked, ran 
about the town like a maniac, with a spear in liis 
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hand, calling loudly on his Dju Dju ; and uttering 
a wild, frantic cry at every corner. It appears, 
that one of his fatlier’a wives bad been strongly 
suspected of adulterous intercourse with a free 
man residing in the town ; and that this strange 
means was adopted, in pursuance of an ancient 
custom, to apprize the inhabitants publicly of the 
circumstance, and implore the counsel and assist- 
ance of the god at tlie examination of tlie parties. 
This morning the male aggressor was found dead, 
having swallowed poison, it is believed, to avoid 
a worse kind of death ; and the priest declaring 
his opinion of the guilt of the surviving party, 
she was immediately sentenced to be drowned. 
Therefore, this afternoon the ill-fated woman was 
tied hand and foot, and conveyeil in a canoe to 
the main body of the river, into which she was 
tlirown without hesitation, a weight of some kind 
having been fastened to her feet for the purpos(‘ of 
sinking her. She met her death with incredible 
firmness and resolution. The superstitious people 
believe, that had the deceased been innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge, their god would have 
saved her life, even after she had been flung into 
the river ; but because she perished, her guilt is 
with tlicm unquestionably attested. The mother 
of the deceased is not allowed to divsplay any 
signs of sorrow or sadness at the untimely death 
of her daugliter ; fur were she to do so, the same 
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tlreatlful punishment would be inflicted upon her : 
“ for,” say the Brass people, “ if a parent should 
mourn and weep over the fate of a child guilty of 
so heinous a crime, we should pronounce her in- 
stantly to be as criminal as her daugliter, and to 
have tolerated her oflence. But if, on the con- 
trary, she betrays no mjiternal tenderness, nor 
bewail her bcireavement in tears and groans, we 
should then conclude her to be entirely ignorant 
of the whole transaction ; she would thus give a 
tacit acknowledgment to the justice [of her sen- 
tence, and rejoice to be rid of an object that would 
only entail disgrace on her as long as she lived/' 

* Our people arc become heartily tired of their 
situation, atid impatient to be gone. They were 
regaled with an extra quantity of rum last evening, 
by their female friend, the duenna ; when their 
grievances appearing to them in a more odious 
liglit than ever, they had the courage to go in a 
body to King Buy, to demand an explanation of 
hisS intentions towards them. They told him in- 
dignantly, eitlicr to convey them to the [English 
brig, or sell them for slaves to the Spaniards ; 
for, said they, we would rather lose our liberty 
tlian be ke})t here to die of hunger. Boy returned 
tliem an equivocating answer, but treated them 
much 1(\S3 roughly than 1 had reason to antici- 
pate. Afterwards, I went myself to the same 
individual, and with a similar motive ; but for 
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some lime I had no opporlimity of conversing with 
liim. It is a kind of holyday hero, and most of 
the Brass people, with their chiefs, are merry with 
intoxication. As well as 1 can understand, during 
the earlier part of the day they wore engaged in 
a solemn, rtdigious observance ; and since thou 
King Forday h^s publicly abdicated in favour of 
Boy, who is his eldest son. I discovc'red those 
individuals in a court annexed to the liabilatiou 
of the former, surrounded by a great number of 
individuals with bottles, glasses, and decant(*rs at 
their feet ; they were all in a state of drunkenness, 
more or less ; and all Iiad their faces and bodies 
chalked over in rude and various charac ters. For- 
day, alone, sat in a cliair ; Boy was at liis side ; 
and the others, amongst wliom were our friend 
Gun and a drummer, were sitting around on 
Idocks of wood, and on the trunk of a fallen trcje. 
The chairmaii delivered a long oration, but lic^ was 
too tipsy, and perhaps too full of days, to speak 
witli grace, animation, or j)ower ; therefore bis 
eloc|uence was not very j)ersuasive, and his nod- 
ding hearers, overcome with drowsiness, listened 
to him with scarcely any attention. They smiled, 
however, and laughed occasionally ; but I could 
not find out why tliey did so ; T don’t think they 
themselves could tell. The old chief wore an 
English superfine beaver hat, and an old jacket 
that once belonged to a private soldier ; hut the 
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latter was so small, that he was able only to 
thrust an arm into one of its sleeves, the other 
part of the jacket being thrown upon his left 
shoulder. These, with the addition of a cotton 
handkerchief, which was tied round the waist, 
were his oidy apparel. 15y far the most showy 
and conspicuous object in the yard was an im- 
mense umbrella, made of figured cotton of dif- 
ferent patterns, with a deep fringe of coloured 
worsted, which was stuck into the ground. But 
even tin’s was tattered and torn, and dirty withal, 
having been in Forday’s possession for many 
years, and it is used only on public and sacred 
occasions. I bad been sitting amongst the revel- 
lers till the speaker had finislied his harangue, 
wlicu 1 embraced the opportunity, as they were 
about to separate, of entreating King Boy to 
hasten our departure for the vessel. He was 
highly excited and elated with liquor, and, being 
in an excellent temper, he promised to take us 
to-morrow. 

‘ Tuesday^ November 23d , — It required little time 
to take leave of the few friends we have at Brass ; 
and we quitted the town not only without regret, 
but with emotions of peculiar pleasure — King Boy, 
with three of his women, and bis suite, in a large 
canoe, and our pcojile and myself in a smaller 
one. Addizetta would gladly have accompanied 
her husband to the English vessel, for her desire 
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to 800 it was naturally excessive; but she was 
forbidden by old Forday, who expressed some 
squeamishness about the matter, or rather he was 
jealous that on her return to her hither’s house in 
the Eboe country, she would give too high and 
favourable an opinion of it to her friends, which 
might in the end produce consequences highly 
prejudicial to his interests. 

‘ We stopped awhile at a little fishing village, 
at no great distance from Brass, where we pro- 
cured a few fish, and abundance of young cocoa- 
nuts, the milk of wliicb was sweet and ndreshing. 
Continuing our journey on streams and rivulets, 
intricately winding through mangroves and bram- 
ble, which have been already spoken of, we en- 
tered the main body of the river in time to see 
the sun setting behind a glorious sky. directly 
before us. We were evidently near tlje sea, 
because the water was perfectly salt, and we 
scented also the cool and bracing sca-broozo, with 
feelings of satisfaction and rapture. However, 
the wind soon became too stormy for our fragile 
canoe; the waves leaped into it over tlu‘ bow, 
and several times we were in danger of being 
swamped. Our companion was far before us, and 
out of sight, so that, for the moment, there was no 
possibility of receiving assistance, or of lightening 
the canoe; but happily, in a little while, we did 
not require it, for the violence of the wind abating 
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with the disappearance of the sun, wc were enabled 
to continue on our way without apprehension. 
About nine o’clock in the evening we overtook the 
large canoe, and the crews both having partaken 
of a slight refreshment of fish and plantain toge- 
ther, we passed the “ Second Brass River” which 
was to the left of us, in company. Here it might 
have been somewhat more than half a mile in 
breadth ; and though it was dangerously rough for 
a canoe, with great precaution we reached the 
oi)posite side in safety. From thence we could 
perceive, in tlie distance, the long-wished-for 
Atlantic, with the moonbeams reposing in peace- 
ful beauty upon its surface, and could also hear 
the sea breaking and roaring over the sandy bar 
which stretches across the mouth of the river. 
The solemn voice of ocean never sounded more 
melodiously in my ear than it did at that moment ; 
O ! it was enchanting as the harp of David- 
Passing along by the left bank, we presently en- 
tered the “ First Brass River,'* which is the “ Nun” 
of hhiropeans, where, at midnight, we could faintly 
distinguish the masts and rigging of the English 
brig in the dusky light, wliicli appeared like a 
dark and ragged cloud above the horizon. To me, 
however, no sight could be more charming. It 
was beautiful as the gates of paradise, and my 
heart lluttered with unspeakable delight, as wc 
landed in silence on the beach opposite the brig, 
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near a few straggling huts, to wait impatiently the 
dawn of to-morrow. 

‘ frednesday^ November 24>t/t , — This was a 
happy morning, for it restored me to the society 
of my brother, and of my courUrymcn. The 
baneful elfects of the climate arc strongly im- 
pressed upon the countenanccis of tln^ latter, who, 
instead of their natural healthy hue, have a ])ale, 
dejected, and sickly apj)earance, which is quite 
distrcssijig to witness. However, the crew of the 
Spanish schooner look infinitely more wretched : 
they have little else but their original forms re- 
maining; they crawl about like bf’inirs under a 
curse ; they are mere shadows or phantoms of 
men looking round for thdr burying-place. No 
S[)ectacle can be more mortifying to man’s ])ride 
than tliis ; nolliing can give liim a more humi- 
liating sense of liis own nothingness. It is very 
much to be wondered at wdiy lhiro})oans in ge- 
neral, and Englishmen in particular, juTsevere in 
sending their tellow-crealures to tljis Aceldama 
or Golgotha ^ as the African coast is sometimes 
not inappro])riately called : they might as well 
bury them at once at home, and it is pleasanter 
far to die there; but interest, and the lust of gain, 
like Aaron’s rod, seem to swallow up every other 
consideration.’ 

My brother had now joined me, and my station 
, time the canoe was coming from 
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the shore to tlie vessel had ' been by the can- 
non ; it was the only one on hoard, but it had 
been loaded as Lake bad directed, and pointed to 
the gangway of the brig, where the Jlrass people 
must come. The muskets were all ready lying 
conceahid where Lake had dirt^cted them to be 
placed, and he rej)eated the same orders that he 
had given me yesterday, respecting the part my 
people were to take in the business. I.ake re- 
ceived my brother civilly, but immediately ex- 
pressed his d(;termination to dismiss Jloy without 
giving iiim a single article, and to make tlie best 
of his way out of the river. A short time after 
his arrival, a canoe arrived at the beacdi with Mr. 
Spittle, the mate of the brig, a.s jirisoner, who im- 
mediately sent a note off to the captain, informing 
him that tlie price of his liberation was the sum 
demanded for the pilotage of the vessel over the 
bar of tli(‘ river, lie said further, that he was 
strictly guarded, hut tliat notwithstanding this he 
did not desj)air of making his escape if Lake 
could wait a little for him. The vessel had been 
brought into the river about three months before, 
but Lake would never pay the pilotage, and now 
all he did was to send Mr. Spittle a little bread 
and beef. I'he amount demanded was about fifty 
])ounds worth of •go{)ds, which it was quite out of 
tb(‘ question that Lake would ever pay. 

Meanwhile King Boy, full of gloomy forebodings, 
voL. rii. 
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had been lingering about the deck. He had evi- 
dently foresight enough to suspect what was to 
take place, and lie appeared troubled and uneasy, 
and bewildered in thought. The ])oor fellow was 
quite an altered person ; his habitual haughtiness 
had entirely forsaken him, and given place to a 
humble and cringing demeanour. A ])lalc of meat 
was presented to him, of which he ate sparingly, 
and showed clearly that he was thinking more of 
his promised goods than Jiis appetite, and a (pian- 
tity of rum that was given to him was drunk 
carelessly, and without aflbrding any apparent 
satisfaction. 

Knowing liow things were likely to terminate, 
W(? endeavoured to get Jh)y into a good liumour, 
by telling lam tliat be sliould ecirtainly liave his 
goods some lime orothcT: but it was all to no 
])urp(>se ; tlie attempt was a com])lele failure ; the 
present was the only time in liis mind. \\ e really 
pitied him, and were grieved to think that our pro- 
mises could not be fulfilled. How gladly would 
we liave made any personal sacrifice ratlier liian 
thus break our word; for although we have been 
half-starved in his liands, yet wc felt ourselves 
indebted to him for having taken us from the 
ilboe people and bringing us to this vessel. I 
Tinnmaged over the few tilings deft us from our 
disaster at Kirrcc, and found to iny surprise five 
silver bracelets wrapped up in a piece of flannel. 
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I was not awaro of having these, therefore 1 imme- 
diately offered them to him, along with a native 
sword, which being a very great curiosity, we had 
brought with us from Yarriba with the intention 
of taking it to England. Eoy accepted of these, and 
rny brother then offered him his watch, for which 
he had a great regard, as it was the gift of one of 
his earliest and best friends. This was refused with 
di^dain, for Jioy knew not its value; and calling 
one of his mim to look at what he said wc wished 
to hn})osc oil him in lieu of his bars, both of 
iheni, with a significant groan, turned away from 
us with scorn and indignation, nor would they 
speak to us or even look at us again. Our morti- 
fication was now complete ; but we were helpless, 
and tlio fault was not with us. 

Jhiy now ventured to approach Chiptain Lake 
on the »juarter-d(*ck, and, with an anxious, petition- 
ing couutenauce, aski'd for the goods wdiich had 
heen jirouiised him. Prepared for the desperate 
game Ik; was about to play, it was the object of 
.Lake to gain as much time as possible, that lie 
might get lii'^ vessel uinler way before be came to 
an open rujjture. Tlierefore he pretended to be 
busy in writing, and desired lh)y to w ait a moment, 
becoming impatient with delay, fioy repeated bis 
demand a second and a third time, ‘ Give me my 
bars/ — ‘I NO will!’ said Lake in a voice of 
thunder, which one could hardly have exiiected 

T 2 
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from so emaciated a frame as his. ‘I no will, I tell 

you ; I won't give you a flint. Give me my 

mate, you black rascal, or I will bring a tliousand 
men of war here in a day or two ; they shall come 
and burn down your towns and kill cv('ry one of 
you ; bring me my mate !’ Terrified by the demea- 
nour of liake, and the threats and oaths he made 
use of, poor King Boy suddenly retreated, and 
seeing men going aloft to loos(‘n the sails, appre- 
hensive of being carried off to sea, In^ tjuickly dis- 
appeared from the deck of the brig, and was scion 
observed making his way on shore in his canoe, with 
the rc'st of his people ; this was tin* last wc* saw of 
him. In a few minutes from the time Boy had 
left the vessel, llie mate, Mr. Spittle, was stmt olV in 
a canot*, so terrified were the Brass peojije that a 
man of war would come and jmt Lake’s threats 
into cx(‘cution. 

At ten in the morning the vessel was- got under 
wav, and we dropped down tlu^ river. At noon 
the breeze died away, and wc were obliged to let 
go an anchor to prevent our drifting on the 
western hn^akers at tht^ mouth of the rivt*r. A few 
minutes more would have been fatal to us, and 
the vessel was fortunately stopped, although 
the depth of water where she lay was (ndy five; 
fathoms. Thc^. rollcjrs, as the large high waves are 
called, which came into the river over liie bar, 
were so high thal they sometimes passed nearly 
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over the bow of tlie vessel, and caused her to ride 
very uneasily by her anchor. We had been 
obliged to anchor immediately abreast of the 
Pilots’ town, and expected every moment that we 
should be fired at from their battery. Time was 
of the greatest importance to us ; we had made 
Boy our enemy, and expected, before wo could get 
out of the river, he would summon his people and 
make an attack on us, while our party amounted 
only to twenty men, two-thirds of whom were 
Africans. The pilot also, whom Lake bad olfended 
so much, is known to be a bold and treacherous 
rudian. lie is the same p(?rson who steered tlie 
brig Susan among the breakers, by which that 
vess(‘l narrowly escaped destruction, witli the loss 
of her windlass and an anchor and cable. The 
fellow bad done this merely with the hopes of 
obtaining a jiart of tlie wreck as it drifted on shore. 
Anotlier vessel, a Idverpool oil-trader, was actu- 
ally lost on the bar by the treachery of the same 
individual, who, having eflected his purpose by 
placing li(‘r in a situation from wliieli she could 
not escape, jumped overboard and swam to bis 
canoe, which was at a short distance. The treat- 
ment of tlie survivors of this wreck is shocking to 
relate ; they were actually stri]>ped of their clothes 
and allowed to die of hunger. It would be an 
endless task to enumerate all the misdeeds that are 
laid to this fellow’s charge, wliich have no doubt lost 
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notliing by report ; but, after making all reasonable 
allowances for exaggeration, his cliaractcr appears 
in a most revolting light, and the fact of his run- 
ning these vessels on the bar proves liim to be a 
desperate and consummate villain. This same 
fcdlow is infinitely more artful and intelligent than 
any of his countrymen, anti is one of tliti haud- 
tiomest black men that we have seen. 

Not long after we had dro})ped the anchor wc 
observed the pilot, with thehel])ora ghvss, walking 
on tlio beaeh and watching us occasionally. A 
multitude of half-naked suspicious-looking fellows 
were likewise straggling along the shore, while 
others were seen einorging from a grove of cocoa- 
trees and the thick bushes near it. d’hesti men 
were all armed, chiefly witli muskets, and they suh- 
secpiently assf'inbled in d(‘tnched grou[)S to the 
number of s(W’eral liundrcils, and a})[»{'ared to be 
consulting about attacking the vessel. Nothing 
loss than this, and to be fired at from the hattory, 
was expected by ns ; and tlun-e is no iloubt that 
the strengtli and loftiness of the hiig only deterred 
them from so doing. The same people were 
hovt^ring on the beach till very iaUj in the evening, 
when they dispersed ; many of them could he seen 
even at midnight, so that w'c were obliged to keep 
a good look out till tiie morning. 

Tliurfiday^ ISIovnnber — ^The vessel rode 

very uneasily all night, in consequence of the long 
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heavy waves which set in from the bar : these are 
technically ''called by sailors ground-swell, being 
different from the waves which are raised while 
the wind blows ; the latter generally break at the 
top, while the former are quite smooth, and roll 
with great impetuosity in constant succession, 
forming a deep furrow between them, which, with 
the force of the wave, is very dangerous to vessels 
at anchor. Our motions were still closely watched 
by the natives. Abotit eleven we got under way, 
but were obliged to anchor again in the afternoon, 
as the water was not deep enough for the vessel to 
j)ass ovc'r the bar. The mate sounded the bar 
again, and placed a buoy as a mark for the vessel 
to pass over iri the deepest water. 

Friday, November '‘.liMh . — The wind favouringus 
this morning, we nia<Ie another atteinpl at getting 
out of the river. Wo had already made some pro- 
gress when the nind again died away, and the cur- 
rent setting us ra])i(lly over to the eastern breakers, 
we were obligcal to let go an anchor to save us 
from destruction. W^o could see nothing of the 
buoy, and have no doubt that it was washed away 
by the current ; our anchorage was in three and a 
half fathoms water, and the ground-swell, which 
now set in, heaved the vessel up and down in 
such a frightful manner, that we expected every 
moment to see the chain-cable break. As soon 
as we dropped our anchor, the tide rushed past the 
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vessel at the rate of eight miles an liour. After 
the ebb-tide had ceased running, the swell gradu- 
ally subsided, and the vessel rode easily. 

The mate was again sent to sound the bar, and 
in about three hours afterwards returned with the 
information that two fathoms and three-(juarters 
w as the deepest water he could find. 'j1ie bar ex- 
tends across tlie mouth of the river in the form of 
a crescent, leaving a very narrow^ and shallow 
entrance for vesseds in the middle, which is gene- 
rally concealed by the surf iind foam of tlie adja- 
cent breakers. AV hen the wind is liglit and the 
lido high, and tlie surface of the water smooth, 
excepting in a few places, the bar is then most 
dangerous. W e observed several lin'S made by 
tli(j natives on the beach, whicli were supposed to 
be signals for us to return. 

Saturday^ ?sovnnbvr Ulth, — W'e passed a rest- 
less and most unpleasant night. The captain and 
the people were much alarmed for tin* safety of 
the brig. The heavy grouud swell which set in, 
increas('d‘hy the strength of the tide, caused her to 
]nlch and labour so hanl, that a man was placed 
to watch the cable, and give notice the moment it 
complained, a technical exjuvssion wdiich meant 
the moment it gavi^ signs of breaking. 'Daylight 
had scarcely dawned when the pall of the windlass 
broke. The purjfosc of this is to prevent the 
windlass from turning round on its axis against 
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any strain to wliich it may be subjected, and con- 
sequently it was no sooner broken than the wind- 
lass flew round with incredible velocity, having 
nothing to resist the strain of the cable which was 
passed round it. The chain cable ran out so 
swiftly, that in lialf a minute the windlass was 
broken to atoms. My brother and I with our 
people rendered all the assistance in our power to 
prevent the ship from drifting. AV^e succeeded in 
fastening the cable to ring-bolts in tlie deck, until 
wo got sullicient of it clear to go round the cap- 
stan, which we had no sooner eHeeted, than the 
ring-bolts were fairly drawn out of the deck by the 
strain on the cable. 

About eight a.m., a terrific wave, called by 
sailors a sea, struck the vessel with tremendous 
force and broke the cliuin-cable, ‘ The cable is 
gone ! ’ siiouted a voice, and the next instant the 
captain cried out in a firm, collected tone, ‘ Cut 
away the kedge!^ which was promptly obeyed, and 
the vessel was again slop])cd from drifting among 
llie breakers. Tiie man who had been stationed to 
look out on the cable came running aft on deck 
as soon as he had given notice of the danger, call- 
ing out that all was over. — ‘ Good God ! ’ was the 
passionate exclamation of every one, and a slight 
confusion ensued, liut the captain was prejmred 
for the worst ; he gave his orders with firmness, 
and behaved with promptness and decision. 
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We were riding by the kedge, a small anchor, 
which, however, was the only one left us, and on 
which the safety of the brig now depended. The 
breakers were close under our stern, and this was 
not expected to hold ten minutes, — it was a for- 
lorn hopc-7-every eye was fixed on the raging surf, 
and our hearts thrilled with agitation, exj^ecting 
every moment that the vessel would he (lash(?d in 
pieces. A few long and awful minutes were passed 
in this state, which have left an indejiljle impres- 
sion on our minds. Never shall I forget the chief 
mate saying to me, ‘ Now, Sir, every on«3 for him- 
self; a few minutes will he the. last with us.* 
The tumultuous sea was raging in inountainous 
waves close by us, their foam dashing against the 
sides of tlu^ brig, which was only ])rev(mtcd from 
being carried anion<jr them by a weak ancliur and 
cable. The natives, from whom wo could <'xpect 
no favour, were busy on shore making large fires, 
and other signals, for us to desert the brig and 
land at certain places, expecting, no doubt, every 
moment to sec her a prey to the waves, and those 
who cscajied tlieir fury to fall into their hands. 
Wretclied resource ! the sea wouhl have been far 
more merciful than tbey. 

Such was our perilous situation, when a fine sca- 
breezp set in, which literally saved ns from de- 
struction. The sails were loosened to relieve the 
anchor from the strain of the vessel, and she rode 
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out the ebb-tide without drifting. At ten a.m.^ 
the tide had nearly ceased running out, and the 
fury of the sea rather abated, but it was quite im- 
possible that the brig could ride out another ebb- 
tide where she lay, with the kedge-anch(:»r alone 
to hold her ; the only chance left us, therefore, 
was to get to sea, and the captain determined on 
crossing the bar, although there appeared to be 
little chance of success. At half-past ten a.m. he 
manned the boat with two of our men, and two 
krooinon belonging to the brig, and sent them to 
tow, while the anchor was got on board. This had 
no soonc^r l)een done, than the wind fell light, and, 
insU'ad of drifting over to tlic western breakers as 
yesterday and the day before, the Ijrig was now 
sot towards those on the eastern side, and again 
we had a narrow escape. With the assistance of 
the boat and good management, wo at length 
jiasscd clear over llio bar on the edge of the break- 
ers, in a dej)th of quarter-less three fiithoms, and 
made sail to the eastward. Our troubles were now 
at an end ; by the protection of a merciful Provi- 
dence we had escaped dangers, the very thoughts of 
which bad filled us with horror ; and with a grateful 
lieart and tears of joy for all his mercies, we offered 
up a silent j)rayer of tlianks for our deliverance. 

The bar extends about four or five miles from 
the mouth of the river in a southerly direction, but 
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is by no means known. This river is by far the 
best place on the whole coast at which small 
vessels may procure oil, as it is the shortest dis- 
tance from the Eboc country, where the best palm- 
oil is to be had in any quantity. The Eboe oil is 
])ronounced to l)e superior to that of any other 
part of the country wliicli is brou|^I)t to tlie coast. 
Tlie river is not much frequeuteJ, owin^ probably 
to its beini^ unknown, and the dilliculty of cross- 
ing the bar, for not more than five Mnglish vessels 
liavc been known to come to it, two of wliicli are 
stated to have been lost, and a third to liave struck 
on the bar, but being a new strong vessel, slu' beat 
over it into deej) water. I would recommend the 
master of any vessel going to tlie river for palm- 
oil to provide himself w’ith two gooil strong six- 
oared boats for towing, and a double comph’mi-Mit 
of kroonien. Tiie expense of ten or twelve kioo- 
mon would be trilling, as tlicy only require a few 
yams and a little ])alm-oil to eat, and tiu’y are 
always ready to jicrform any laborious. v\ork which 
may be required of them. Jf masters ot vessels 
coming to iIjc river would send a boat before to 
sound, and liave two good six-oan d boats lowing, 
I think there wmuld be no danger of any being 
lost, as has been the case with some from being 
weakly -manned. Vessels are got und«*r way with a 
fine breeze, and vviieii they arrive in tlie most dan- 
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gerous part, it dies away, and if there are no boats 
ready for towing, nothing can save them from de- 
struction. 

Vessels going out of the river are usually 
rocom mended to keep as near as possible to the 
western breakers, but I should think tins very 
dangerous, unless there is sufficient wind to keep 
command of them. When a vessel leaves her 
anchorage in the river, she will be set by the cur- 
rent over to the western breakers, and, when half 
way to the bar, will be set over to tiie easU‘rn, as 
we wore. The river in the month of Decumiber 
and .hiniuiry would, J think, be safest, as the 
rains in the interior will then be ov(‘r, and all the 
extra water will hav(‘. been discharged, which it 
has re(‘(‘iv(‘d in the extent of country through 
which it uuis. When no English vessels are in 
the river, tlic peoi'le of Bonny come and jmrcliase 
the palm-oil from the Brass people, ])robably for 
the purpose of supplying the ships in their river, 
as well as for llieir own uses. 

Sundaij, Novmhcr 2S(li , — This morning we 
discovered a strange vessel on our starboard beam, 
wliich tlireetly mad(? sail in chase of us. After 
firing a gun to make ns stop, or liring us to, as the 
sailors expressed it, she sent a boat on board of the 
brig, an<l we found her to be the Black Joke, tender 
to the British commodore’s ship. We reported our- 
selves to the Lieutenant commanding her, in the 
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hopes of his taking us on board of his vessel and 
landing us at Accra, from whence I thought it would 
bo easy to find our way by one of his Majesty’s ships 
to Ascension or St. Helena, from either of which 
places an opportunity would oiler for us to get home 
without delay. His orders, however, were to run 
down the coast as far as the Congo, and he 
recommended us to go to Fernando l*o, where we 
should find every assistance and a vessel about to 
sail soon for England. ILaving obtained from us 
tlic intelligence that the Spanish slaver was lying 
in the river Nun ready to sail, he immediately 
altered his course for that river for tlie j)urp(jse of 
capturing her. Captain Lake agreed to land us 
in liis boat at l ernando Po, as he ])asse(i the 
island on his way to the rivi'r Cameroons, and wo 
again made sail to the eastward. 

ITt’ditcsday, Da nnh r l.s/.- 'l’he Iasi two days 
were employed in making the jjassage to Fernando 
Po, and this morning, to our great satisfaction, we 
discovered the isiantl. \\ o W('re glail to gel out 
of this vessel, for the unfeeling conimatider, not- 
withstanding that our men had rendered him every 
assistance in gelling hi.s hrig out of the river, and 
had done (werything re(pnre<l of them, afterwards 
employed (ivory means he could think of, to annoy 
ns and make us uncomfortable while wc W(!rt' with 
him. At night, while the jieople weri^ sleeping, he 
would make his men draw water and throw it over 
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them for mere amusement. There are many com- 
manders as bad as he is on the coast, who seem to 
vie with oacli otlier in acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. The ca})tain of the palm-oil brig Elizabeth, 
now in the Calebar river, actually whitewashed his 
crew from head to foot, while they were sick with 
fever and unable to protect themselves ; his cook 
suffered so much in the operation, that the lime 
totally deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes, 
and rendered the other of little service to him. 

In tlio afternoon wc were happily landed at 
Cdarenec C’ovc, in the island of Fernando Po, 
where we were most kindly received by Mr. J3e- 
croft, the acti)ig suj>erintendent. This \vorthy gen- 
tleman readily suj)))lied us with changes of linen, 
and ever} tiling wc stood in need of, besides doing 
all he ])ossibly could to make us comfortable. 
'J'hc kindness and hospitality we received from 
Jiiin, and Dr. Crichton in particular, wc shall be 
grateful for as long as we live. 

, -Accustomed as we liavc been during the last 
month to the monotonous sameness of a low, flat 
country, the lianks of the river covered with man- 
groves overhanging the water, and in many parts, 
in consequence of its extraordinary height, appa- 
rently growing out of it ; the lofty summit of 
Fernando l^o, and the still loftier mountains 
of the Camcroons on the distant main land, pre- 
sented a sublime and magnificent appearance. 
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Tiie liifflicst mountain of tlie Carneroons is «a 
striking (oature on this part of the coast, being 
more than thirteen thousand feet high. The land 
in its vicinity is low and flat, whicli renders the 
appearance of this mountain still more imposing, 
as it towers majestically over the surrounding 
country in solitary grandeur. It divides the em- 
bouchures of the spacious rivers old (Ailebar and 
Del Rev, on the west, from the e(pially important 
one of llie Carneroons on the east. 'Die islaml of 
Fernando Po is detached about twtmty mih'^ from 
the coast, and aj^peared to us, when \V(* first saw 
it, in two lofty [’caks comu'Cted by a liii;li ridge of 
land. The northern peak is higher th.m the other, 
which is situated in the southern jiavt of the island, 
ami risi's gradually from the sea to the height of 
ten thousand sev(‘n hundred feet. In ch'ar wea- 
ther tile island can lu' seen at the distance of more 
than a hundred miles; hut this is not always the 
case, as the summit is most fre<pi(*ntly conceahsl 
by clouds and fogs, whieh are common at certain 
seasoii.s of the year. 

As w'ti approached the island in fine weather 
and with a moderate wind, we had anijile lime to 
observe it. The shore is formed mostly of a 
dark-coloured rock, and covered witli trees which 
reach down to the water’s edge. The whole of 
the lower part of the island is covered with line 
forest trees of various dcscri])tions, extending about 
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threc'fourtlis up the sides ol* the mountain, where 
they become thinly scattered, stinted in their 
growth, and interspersed witli low bushes and a 
brown dry grass. In various parts patches of 
cultivated ground may be seen along with the huts 
of the natives, presenting, with the luxuriant 
foliage of the trees, a mass of verdure in the most 
tlourishing condition. Nature has here done her 
utmost ; the wliole appearance of the island is of 
the most beautiful description, and fully justifies 
its title to the name of Hha Formosa^ signifying 
* Ileautiful Island,’ which it first received. As we 
approMclied it still nearer, the stupendous precipices 
and wide fisMires near the summit of the principal 
mountain became more di^inct by the contrast 
])etween tlu'ir dark recesses and the lights on the 
proj(‘cting roc:ks, until, by our ])roxiinity to the 
shore, the whole became concealed Ixdiind ihfj 
lessor boiglits next to the sea. 

Ihitil the year 18*27, the island lay forsaken 
and tu!glccted in its primitive condition, neither 
the Portuguese nor vSpaniards having thought it 
worth llioir considertition. At length the attention 
of tlie llritish government was directed to it, iu 
cons('quencc of its favourable position for putting 
a stop to the slave-trade in that quarter of 
Africa. Situated within a few hours’ sail of the 
coast, in the immediate vicinity of those rivers, 
commencing witli the Camcroons on the east, and 
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extending along the wliole of the Gold Coast, 
where the principal outlets of this unlawful traific 
arc fountl, Fernando Po presented advantages 
which were sufficient to authorize a settlement 
being formed on it, and Captain W. Owen 
bailed from England for this purpose in his 
Majesty’s shi[) Eden, with the appointment of 
Governor, and with Commander IJarrison under 
his orders. Captain Owen had been previously 
c,nipl()ye<l on an extensive and difficult survey of 
the coasts of Africa both in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans, in which the shores of this island 
were ineliuled ; and therefore, having visited it 
bi'fore, he was no stranger either to its nature 
ami resources, or to the climate in which it 
is bituated. Previous to the arrival ol' Captain 
Cwc’ii, the island had been oc’casionally visited 
by sonic of ilie shi}/S of war on the Ah lean station, 
for the jairposes of obtaining supplu'b of vt'getables 
and wat('r; and ]ierhuj)s now and then a Liverpool 
ship would he seen there waiting for palm-oil, or 
reeovering the health of her crew froi\i fevers oh- 
laiiK'd in tlie rivers on the coast. As the natives 
resid(i at some distance in the interior, the anival 
ol a ship of war at the inland was announced to 
them ]>y the discharge of a cannon on hoard, 
which was suiiicicnt to bring them to the sea-side 
with wliatover vegetables, poultry, and other ar« 
tides they might wish to sell. The articles most 
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tlciuandcd by them in return were pieces of iron 
hoop, knives, and nails. At first a piece of iron 
hoop about six indies long would purchase a pair 
of fowls or four yams, so much value being 
attached by the natives to iron. 

The business of forming a new settlement is a 
species of service that requires the exercise of cer- 
tain qualities of the mind which it is not the good 
forlum‘ of evt ry one to possess. Jn addition to the 
pcniieious dlccts of the climate on European con- 
stitutions, tlieivi were pcophi on the island who, 
altliounli they might be unable to oflerany serious 
iinpcdiineut to the progress of the setlleineiit, it 
\Nas necessary to conciliate rather than to treat 
with ho^itility, and for this no one could liave been 
heller e(dcul:il<‘d than Caj)tain Owen. Whatever 
may have Induced him to relimpiisli tl)c appoint- 
immt of g()\ernor, no mea'^ures for gaining the 
friemUhip of the natives, and thereby securing 
llieir gootl will towards the colony, could have 
beaui better iliau tliose ^^ll^cb be adopted, and the 
chiefs even now fre«iuontly mention bis name. 

The part sfdecled as tlie site of the proposed 
settlement was on the northern side of tlie island, 
on the borders of a small cove fornud by a nar- 
row neck of land jn'ojecling out from the shore on 
the eastern side of it. This was named ‘ Point 
William and the cove, together with the whole 
establishment, was called ‘Clarence,’ after his 
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most gracious I\fajcsty, who was then Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain. Point Adelaide, with 
two small islets off it connected by a sand bank, 
forms the western boundary of the covt^, and is 
distant about half a mile from Point William. 
Goderich Bay lies to the b]ast, and Cockburn 
Cove to the west of Clarence Cove, tender 
the able directions of Captain Owen, the various 
buildings wore jdannod, while the operation of 
clearing the ground was going forward. A flag- 
staff, wliieli formeady stood on the (‘\treinity of 
Point William, has been removed to the gover- 
nor's hous<', and a large commodious hnilding, 
with a few solitary palm-trees near it, is tin.* first 
which attracts attention. This hnilding is assigned 
as th(^ liospital, and is judiciously situated h(*re, as 
it is the most exposed to the sea-bree/e, and stands 
completely isolated from the rest of the setllenient, 
both which precautions are of no small importance 
in the climate of Fernando Po. A small round- 
topj)('<l building at a short distance from tiui lios- 
]»ital, with a few huts near it, and surrounded by 
stakes, was formerly the , magazine ; and near it 
is anoth(>r large building us(;d as the marine bar- 
racks. The oflicers’ (juarter.s and those of tlu! 
African corps are next in succession, and an- 
nounce tludr military character by a piece of 
artillery mounted close to them, and pointed 
towards the cove. The governor’s house, a large, 
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spacious building, stands eminently conspicuous 
on the precipice of the shore beneath, which is the 
landing-place. From hence a fatiguing walk leads 
immediately to it up an ascent of about one hun- 
dred feet. A battery of seven guns was landed 
for this piivpose from his Majesty's ship Ksk, which 
is placed in a very commanding situation in 
front of the governor's house. Tlie house of the 
mixed commission for the adjudication of caj)lured 
slav(‘-vess('ls stands in an unfinished condition at 
a short distance from the governors; various 
other buildings occupy Point William, wliich arc 
divcu'hificd hy a few trees, that giv(^ it a pleasing 
and picturesque appearance from tlie sea. Tliis 
remark is generally made by those who first vi.^it 
(.’laronce ( ’ove, and all are j)leascd on first seeing it. 
In addition to the l)uil(lings we have ciiunicrated, 
Mr, LloNd has a tolerably good bouse just finished, 
and the surgeon of the colony, who is a naval 
odiccr, has one also assigned for his residence. 
The Krooni en and free negroes, who amount to 
about two thousand in number, have a collection of 
small neat huts at a short distance from Govern- 
inenl-house, which are constructed of wood and 
thatched with palm leaves. They are very careful of 
them, and have a small garden in the front as well 
as behind, in which they cultivate Indian corn, 
bananas, and peppers. These huts form two small 
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strecis, but they are daily receiving additions from 
new comers. 

The work of clearing the ground is constantly 
going forward, and is performed ))y the free 
negroes, the African troops, and tlie Kroomen. 
The ])rincipal disease among these people, wliich 
arises from accidents in cutting down the trees, is 
ulcerated legs, and sixteen of them wen? in the 
liosj)itnl from this cause alone. The Kroomen arc 
a particular race of pc'opic, diflTering entirely from 
the oUkt Afrienn tribes. They inljahit a country 
called Settra Krou, on the coast lU'ar Cape l\*ih 
mas, tlu'ir principal employment h.uug of a mari- 
time nature. Their language, as well as t]K‘ir general 
character, is also dilTenuit from that of their nc'igh- 
bouvs. A certain number of these men ari^ always 
emjdoyed on hoard of the sliii)S of war on iho 
Afrienn { (Mst, for the pur[<osc of j)erfunuing 
duties wliere considerable fatigue anil (‘\]u)^ure to 
the sun is experienced. In constMpience of tlieir 
roving employment, thi'y are to he found on all 
|)arts of the coast, and are sullicicntly acijuainted 
uith it to serv(^ as ])ilots. It is customary with 
them to establish tliemselves on various ])arls of 
the coast for this ])urpose, and to h'avi* the rddors 
of the tribes in their own country, tniless their 
presence should he reipiired hy any war that might 
take place. They arc said to return to their coim- 
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try after an absence of several years, when they 
have amassed by tlicir industry sufllcicnt to main- 
tain themselves, and some among them are intelli- 
gent and active, but they are not always to he 
trusted, although they arc a very superior class 
of people in comparison with other African 
tribes. 

Besides a watering-place at a short distance to the 
right of the governor’s house, two small streams, 
Hay Brook and Horton Brook, run into Goderich 
Bay, afibrding plenty of excellent water, and 
capa])lc of adTuitting boats. The watering-place 
abov^Miumtioned is generally frec|uenled, from the 
convenience with wliicli the water is ohtaiiicd, b(dn<r 
conducted to the sea-side by a wooden acjiieduct, 
und'H' wlirch boats may lie and fill their casks very 
easily w ithout removing them. 

(’Janmee Ortlahlishnient when vve arrived con^ 
sisted of llu* su[)cr]nt('n(]ent, or acting goveinor, 
Mr, Jh’croft, wlio was generally known by the 
title of Ga])lain ; Gaptain 13eatti(!, the connnaiuh'r 
of the Boitia, colonial seliooncr ; IVir. Crichton, a 
naval surgeon; liicutenant Stockwell, with a i)arty 
of five or six marines ; a mulatto ensign of tlie 
lh)yal African corps, with two ])lack troops from 
Sierra Leone, and sonui carpenters and sailmakcrs, 
besides a mulatto who filled the office of clerk or 
secretary to Mr. Becroft. An English merchant, 
by tlio name of Lloyd, in the employment of Mr. 
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Sniitli, we also found here, whose residence we 
have just mentioned. 

No place, in point of convenience, could have 
been better selected for a settlement than that on 
which Clarence is situated. The bay afibrdvS safe 
anchorage for shipping from the furious tornadoes 
which are common in this part of the world, and 
is sufficiently capacious to shelter as many vesst'ls 
as arc likely to visit the island : it abounds with 
fish, and is free from sunken rocks, and tlte shore 
is steep and easy t)f access to ])oats. Tliere is 
another bay, called George's Bay, on tlu' western 
si<le of the island, Imt it has the disadvantage of 
being open to that tjnarler, and C()nsci|uently 
ahords no safety to shipping, 'fhe proximity of 
f'larencc Cove to the coast of Africa is also 
another important point in favour of the object 
for vvliicli the eslahlishmcnt uUvS formed. 

Tlie natives of bernando Po an' liie filthiest 
race of people in tin* whole world. Tiiey aie 
diifen'iit in their inanin'r^ and a}>pear<niee from 
llii'ir neiglibours on the coast, to whom we have 
been so much accustomed of late, and [jossess no 
single trait of cliaracter similar to them, except 
that of pilfering. In point of civilization, to which 
tlie natives of Brass 1\>wh have not the most 
distant pretensions, these peojile have even still 
less ; their language is totally diflercut, and they 
have no res(3mblance whatever to them. This in 
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itself affords a tolerable ])roof of the little inter- 
course they have had with the world, for while 
the other islands of the Gulf are plentifully stocked 
with the same race of people as those of the coast, 
Fernando Po, which is so much nearer to it, is 
inhabited by a totally <iiffcreiit class. They are, 
generally s})caking, a stout, athletic, and welUinade 
race of j)e(;])le, and p(M*uliarly harndcss and peace- 
ably inciiiK'd in their dispositions, although each 
individual is generally armed with a spear about 
eight feet in length, made of a liard wood and 
barbed at one end. They ap[)ear also to be a 
healthy race of people, for although here and 
then! one or two might he loss favoured by 
nature in tlu'Ir persons, no signs of tlic diseases 
so eoniiiion among the natives of Africa w^cre to 
be s(’en among them. 

\\ e have said that they arc a filthy race, but no 
wortls can eonvev an idea of their disgustinc: 
nature. Tlu'v have long hair, which it is difficult 
to distinguish, from being matted together with red 
clay and ])alm-oil. The clay and oil are so pro- 
fusely laid on, that it forms an impenetrable shield 
for tlie head, and the long tresses, which descend 
to their shoulders, are generally in a moist condi- 
tion. Although this covering is a complete safe- 
guard to all inconvenience from without, they still 
further adorn their heads with a kind of cap made 
of dried grass, ornamented round the border with 
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the feathers of fowls or any other birds, carefully 
stuck into it apart from each other. Some are so 
vain as to fix the horns of a ram in front of this 
cap, which gives them a most ludicrous and strange 
appearance. Finally, the cap, with all its orna- 
ments of feathers, horns, shells, &c. is secured in 
its place with a piece of stick, which answers the 
purpose by being forced through it on one side 
and out on the opposite after passing underneath 
the hair. Sometimes this elegant pin, as it may 
be called, is formed of the leg bone of souk*, small 
animal, and is pointed at one end for the purpose 
of penetrating more easily. The expression of 
their countenance, scored and marked as it is, and 
surmounted by the cap above described, is wild 
and barbarous. They smear ilieir faces enlindy 
over with red clay mixed with palm oil; some- 
times a kind of grey dust is used instead of the 
clay, and this preparation being cfiually distributed 
over thoir whole persons, renders lb (dr [)rescnce 
scarcely tolerable. It is dilficult to find out the 
colour of their skin under the filthy cov(*ring of 
oil and clay by which it is concealed, hnl we be- 
lieve it is not so dark as the African negro, and 
more resembling a copper colour. 

The natives make use of no other dress than the 
cap which they wear on their heads ; but a few 
leaves, or a bunch of dried grass, are usually se- 
cured round the middle by the people of both 
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sexes, while the younger, naturally unconscious 
of indecency, go entirely naked. The vertebrse of 
snakes, the bones of fowls and birds as well as 
sheep, broken shells, small beads, and pieces of 
cocoa-nut shell, are put in requisition by the na- 
tives fur the ornament of their persons. A pro- 
fusion of these strung together hang round the 
waist, which it seems to be their principal care to 
decorate in this manner, while their necks are 
scarcely less favoured with a proportion of these 
articles. Strings of them are also fastened round 
the arms and legs, but not in such quantities as 
round the waist. The pieces of hoop they have 
obtained from the ships which have visited the 
island arc formed into rude knives, or polished 
and worn on the arm in a kind of band made of 
straw, and are much valued. In their first inter- 
course with our people, the natives were very 
shy, and displayed much fear, but this gradually 
wore off, and they now venture boldly on board, 
for the purpose of obtaining knives, hatchets, or 
anything they can get. They liave a few canoes 
of small dimensions, capable of containing ten or 
twelve people, but arc not very expert in the 
management of them, although they are so far 
advanced as to make use of a mast and sail, which 
latter is constructed of a sort of mat. They seem 
to be little addicted to the water, and wc did not 
see any among them who could swim. In their 
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fishing excursions the natives arc generally very 
successful, and those who pursue this mode of 
obtaining their livelihood are compelled to adliere 
to it, and allowed to have nothing to do with cul- 
tivating the island. They exchange their fish for 
yams, and thus the wants of the fishermen and the 
cultivators are both supplied. 

In the first visits of ships to the island, very 
considerable aversion was shown by the natives to 
any of their j)eoplo attempting to go to their huts, 
or even to their endeavouring to penetrate into 
the woods, although only a short distance from the 
shore, from a fear perhaps of their plantations 
being plund(*red Their huts, which are of the 
rudest construction imaginahle, may be distinctly 
seen among tlie trees in small groups, surrounding 
a cleared space of ground, in which they cultivate 
tile yam ; and are formetl of a fiwv stakes driven 
firmly into the ground, thatehod over with the 
palm leaf, the sides being completed with a sort 
of wicker work. They are about Um or twelve feet 
long, and half that in breadili, and not more than 
four or five feet in height. Their only furniture 
consists of some long, flat pieces of wood, raised 
a few inches from the ground, and slightly hol- 
lowed out, to answer the purpose of sleeping in. 

♦ They have no such apprehensions now, and allow the 
colonists to into any part ot* the island without inolebtiiig 
them. 
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Numerous instances have occurred of the thiev- 
ing propensities of the natives ; and it required, 
at first, a considerable degree of vigilance to 
prevent them from being successful ; but it is 
due to the chiefs to say that, since the establish- 
ment of Clarence, they have invariably taken '«in 
active part in putting a stop to it. AVhatever may 
have been their habits previous to the forma- 
tion of the settlement, they seem to be little im- 
proved by their intercourse with the settlers. 
Their principal chief has received the formidable 
appellation of Cut-throat from Captain Owen, a 
name by which he will be known as long as he 
lives. Tliis fellow is a most determined savage, 
and seems to have lost none of his natural pro- 
pensities by communication with the settlers. He 
has received innumerable presents from the Eng- 
lish, of clothes, and a variety of things, which are 
all thrown away on him, and he goes about, as 
usual, wearing his little hat, with feathers stuck in 
it, and the long grass about bis waist, disdaining 
such useless coverings as he imagines them. This 
is not to be wondered at ; for, accustomed as he 
has been all his lifetime to the unrestrained free- 
dom of his whole person, it would he rather a 
matter of surprise to see him make use of them, 
particularly in the climate of Fernando Po, where 
one almost wishes to follow the example of the 
natives, excepting in the use of their clay and palm- 
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oil. No doubt Cut-tbroat thinks this quite a suf- 
ficient covering. 

The natives pay frequent visits to the colony, 
and however they may deal out justice among 
themselves, arc by no means backward in seeing 
it administered among the free negroes and Kroo- 
men of Clarence. It frequently happens that, in 
tlie scarcity of live stock, some of the former, un- 
able to restrain their desire for more substantial 
food, and tired of their Indian corn, vejiture tp 
help tiieniselves to what the natives will not bring 
tlicm. Parties of tliesc people are acf'ordingly 
formed, who find their way to the huts of the 
natives in the interior, and steal tlieir yams, goats, 
and sh$ep, or whatever they meet with. Those 
depredations are sure to bring tlu; unfortunate 
owners to tlic colony with complaints of their 
losses, which arc laid before the govu'rnor. The 
negroes are then mustered before them, and the 
native wlio lias been plundered is allowed, if lie can 
do so, to ])oint out the thief. If he should be suc- 
cessful, which is frequently the c;ise, lie is allowed 
to witness the punislnnent which tlie oflender is 
sure to receive, and generally gels home recom- 
pense for his loss. On the Sunday after our 
arrival at Clarence, a party of four Kroomeu set 
off into tlie interior, with a full determination of 
plunder, let the consequence be what it might. 

1 hey had not gone far before they met with a goat 
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belonging to a native, which they immediately shot, 
and returned with it carefully concealed, that they 
might not be discovered. Their precautions, how- 
evcx‘, were of little avail, for the owner of the ani- 
mal, accompanied by a party of his friends, made 
his appearance at Clarence the next morning, and 
preferred his comjilaint in strong terms against 
the luckless Kroomen, whom, it appeared, he per- 
fectly well knew. The Kroomen were accord- 
ingly nuistored, and the very four who had gone 
on this unfortunate expedition were pointed out 
with exultation by the natives. The law took its 
course ; the Kroomen each received one hundred 
and fifty lashes from the African drummer usually 
employed on those occasions, while the natives 
stood by to see that the punishment was duly per- 
foniK'd. 'riiis they did to admiration, by counting 
llie nnnibor of lashes they eacli received ; and hav- 
ing witnessed the last punisluid with eyes sparkling 
with brutal satisfaction at the tortures of the un- 
fortunate sullerers, they went away quite satisfied. 
The place where this disagreeable operation is per- 
formed, is in llie barrack-yard on Point William, 
between the oflicers’ house and the hospital. The 
culprit is tied up to a kind of strong gallows, 
erected for the purpose. Two stout pieces of 
timber, about seven or eight feet high, are driven 
perpendicularly into the ground, about four feet 
apart from each other ; a piece is secured firmly 
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across them at the top, and another at a short 
distance from the ground. The hands of the man 
who is taie punished are tied at each end of the 
upright pieces, and his legs are secured to the .same 
on each side below, in which position he is exposed 
to the merciless scourge of the drummer, which is 
a common cat-o’-nine-tails. It is painful even to 
think of such scenes Jia these, and when they take 
place at the mere whim and caprice of the har- 
dened slave-merchant, such a picture is revolting 
in the extreme. Here, however, severe as it may 
appear, it must bo looked on in a clincreiit ])oint 
of view. The punishtnent is great; but with a 
certainty of receiving it if discovered, the negro 
will run tlie risk of incurring it by what may he 
termed a breach of the first law of civilized so- 
ciety. In addition to the tendency it has to keep 
tlie free blacks in control, such a ])r()ceeding con- 
vinces the natives of the island that their de])reda- 
tions are not sanctione'd by the colony. Were 
some punishment not instituted to curb the rest- 
less, pilfering ])ropensities of these people, no 
order could he maintained; they would return 
to a worse condition than that from wliich tliey 
were in at first, and the colony would b(* no 
longer secure ; for the natives of the island, find- 
ing their homes invaded, and their property car- 
ried off, unable to obtain redress, would soon take 
the law into their own hands, and would cither 
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niurder the colonists or drive them from the 
island. Therefore, although a severe one, it is a 
salutary measure, and it has no doubt 4one much 
towards keeping the natives themselves honest. 
What punishment is adopted among the natives 
we have been unable to ascertain. The chiefs ap- 
pear to possess considerable authority over them, 
and it is not improbable that the custom of the 
settlement is imitated in some shape or other. 

The only weapons used by the natives, except- 
ing the knife before-mentioned, is a spear, of 
about eight feet in length, made of iron- wood, and 
barbed at one end. The nature of the wood is so 
hard, as not to re.quire the protection of iron at 
the end, and wc did not see any pointed with it. 
They are very plentiful among the natives, who do 
not api)ear to attach any particular value to them. 
We had no opportunity of witnessing their expert- 
ness with them ; hut they are said to use them for 
killing monkeys and other animals. 

The resources of the island, in point of provi- 
sions, are either exhausted, or the natives are 
determined to reserve what are left for their own 
purposes. On the first formation of the estahlislii- 
ment, they gladly brought to market all tliey had 
to dispose of, in the same manner as they had 
done to any vessel that chanced to visit the island. 
These consisted of a few sheep, goats, and fowls, 
of a very poor quality, and plenty of yams, which 
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were all readily exclianged for pieces of iron hoop, 
of about six inches long. A piece of hoop of this 
length would purchase a goat, three or four fowls, 
or a large bundle of yams, weighing about twenty 
pounds. As their stock became exhausted, so the 
iron hoops became less valuable ; more were de- 
manded, until the natives could no longer supply 
the settlement, and had enough to do to provide 
for themselves, when they discontinued their sup- 
plies ; and the settlement, not yet able to provide 
for itself, is dependent on supplies from the Ca- 
lebar, and rivers near it. Bullocks are stated by 
the natives to be j)lentiful on the hills in the in- 
terior, but wo have not beard of any having been 
seen by the people of Clarence, and tliey are gene- 
rally obtained from the Calebar river. I)('cr are 
also said to be on the island, abumlancc of wild 
fowl, and a great number of monkeys — some black, 
and others of a brown colour. Parrots are also in- 
numerable, and the natives arc particularly jiartial 
to them and monkeys for food. Turtle have been 
cauglit in the bay as w(-*ll as fisli, but tlio.so sup- 
plies are uncertain, and, therefore, not to be de- 
pended on. The island is onliridy mountainous, 
and contains a fine rich soil, capable of producing 
anything required of it. Several small mountain 
streams fall into the sea, the largest of which arc 
the two named Ilay and Horton, brooks before 
mentioned. The principal vegetable cultivated by 
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the natives is the yam, with which they are par- 
ticularly successful. The best yams of the island 
are said to be those of George’s Bay, which are 
very large, and of uncommonly fine flavour. The 
supijly of these at Clarence is now very limited, 
and not to be depended on always, which may 
probably be owing to a diflerence in the season for 
growing them. This deficiency has been in some 
mo.isure remedied by the construction of a go- 
vernment garden, from which some nien-of*war 
liave received supplies, but these are not sufliciont 
to supply the wants of the colony, and recourse is 
had for them to the Calcbar river. 

Piilm-winc at the colony, as well as on the coast, 
is the common and favourite drink of the natives. 
It is easily procured in any quantity, and is used 
eitluT in an unfermented state, when just fresh 
from the tree, or after it has been kept some days. 
It seems peculiarly intended by a bountiful Pro- 
vidence for the untutored and destitute Indian, 
who is unable to supply Iiimsclf with those beve- 
rage's which are the result of art. The palrn-trcc 
affords him a pleasant drink, a valuable oil, a fruit 
from the nut ; and, bcvsidcs food, it furnishes him 
with a material to construct his hut, and is always 
ready for any immediate purpose. The juice, 
which is called ‘ wine,' is obtained by making a 
hole in the trunk of the tree, and inserting a piece 
of the leaf into it so as to form a spout ; the liquid 
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flows tliroligh this, and is received in a calabash 
placed beneath it, which probably holds two or 
three gallons, and will be thus filled in the course 
of a day. It shortly assumes a milky appearance, 
and is either used in this state, or preserved till it 
acquires rather a bitter flavour. The produce of 
l])e })alm-trce, fish, and yams, form the princij)al 
food of the natives of Fernando Po, altbougli they 
do not hesitate to devour monkeys, when tliey can 
get them. 

This metliod of obtaining the juice of tlie palm- 
tree is exactly similar to that which is adopted by 
the Indians in Nortli America, with re^spoct to the 
maple-tree. A hole is made in the same manner 
in the trunk of the tree, and a ])iece of birch bark 
inserted into it as a spout, which, from its pecu- 
liar nature, answers the purpose remarkably well. 
The juice of the maph', instead of being preserved, 
is conv(‘rted into sugar by evaporation. There arc 
various sorts of timber at Fernando Po, among 
whicli the African oak is very plentiful, and j>ar- 
ticularly so in George’s Bay, where it grows close 
to tlie sea-side; satin-wood, ebony, lignum-vita\ 
yellow cam-wood, and several sorts of mahogany, 
heb*idos otiier wood of a very hard nature, grow in 
))rurusion all over tlie island, and may, probably, 
heicafier become valuable. 

We hud the good fortune to arrive at the island 
during the season of fine weather, but have not 
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yet enjoyed mucli of the sea-breeze, which, about 
noon, has sometimes set in from the north-west 
quarter. The harmattan is said to be experienced 
here, although it extends not to the other islands of 
the gulf. This wind, vvhicli passes over the sands 
of Africa, would be almost insupportable were it 
not for the sea-breezes. While the harmattan 
lasts, the dryness in the atmosphere produces an 
unpleasant feeling, although it is said to be not 
i]ijurious to health. Tlic atmosphere is filled with 
a fine ligiit sand, which prevents objects from 
being distinctly seen, the sun loses his brilliancy, 
and everything appears parched and suffering from 
the want of moisture. The effect of the harmattan 
immediately after the rainy season is said to be 
most hejieficiul in drying up the vapours with 
which tlie atmosphere is loaded; and it lias been 
observed that, on the return of this wind at the 
end of the rainy season, the recovery of invalids 
commences. The harmattan has also tlie elfect of 
drying up tlie skin of the natives in a very extra- 
onlinary manner. After an exposure to it, the 
skin peals olf in white scales from their whole 
body, which assumes an appearance as if it were 
covered over with a white dust. 

The islands in the gulf of Guinea, with the 
exception of Fernando Po, have each a capital 
town of some consequence, and although they 
produce sullicient supplies for ships that visit them, 
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and carry on a small trade, it is much to be doubted 
whether they are not more indebted for their im* 
portance to the slave-trade than any other source. 
With respect to Prince’s Island and St. Thomas, 
they are known to be the receptacles for slaves 
from the coast, from whence they arc rc-embarked 
and conveyed away as opportunities offer ; and the 
natives of the small island of Anno-J3on appear 
to be living in constant fear of the same, from the 
effects of ilieir former treatment by the Spaniards. 

The natives of Aimo-Boii have a Iradilion that 
they once belonged to the Portuguese, and exhibit 
proofs of their having been formerly initiated in 
the ceremonies of the Poman Catliolic religion. 
They are said to be particnlaily careful, when any 
stranger visits their settlement, to let tliem sec 
their eliurcli, which is appropriately situated for 
this })urpose immediately opposite the laiuling- 
jilace. At pres(’nt, by all accounts, they are living 
in a state of natural simplicity and ignorance of 
the world. Some idea may be formed of the con- 
dition of their minds by a story tliat is currently 
related of them, iu which the effects of their former 
tuition are apparent. The king once gravely told 
a visiter, with an idea of impressing him with his 
importance, that a short time previous to his 
arrival, he had licdd a conference with the Supreme 
Being, from whom he liad learnt the cause of a 
recent sickness which had visited them, and also 
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that he had approved of his being the king of the 
island. Other stories equally nonsensical are told 
of them, such as might be expected from people 
left in this half-informed condition ; but the old 
king’s word was sufficient for his subjects, and 
this assurance was quite enough to satisly the 
harmless inoffensive creatures that he was their 
legitimate king. Although Anno-Bon is a healthy 
island in comparison with any other in the gulf 
of Guinea, it is too far removed from the coast to 
be of use in patting down the slave-trade, unless it 
were made a rendezvous for haU‘*a-dozen steam- 
vessels, which would do more than any other class 
of vessels towards effecting this object. 

Favourable as the situation of Clarence is for the 
purpose for vvliich it is intended, it is much to be 
regretted that it is so unhealthy for Europeans* 
During our stay on the island four deaths oc- 
curred ; these j>ersons were the sail-maker, one of 
the carpenters of the colony, a seaman of the 
Portia, colonial schooner, and one of the crew of 
the Susan, an English brig that we found here on 
our first arrival. The Susan was in the Calebar 
river wailing for a cargo, when her crew were 
attacked with fever, which quickly carried of her 
captain, mates, and left only one person alive. 
The vessel thus redjuced was without lier crew 
to bring her out of the river, much less to com- 
plete her cargo, and she might have remained 
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there till tlie last had died, but for the watchful 
attention of Mr. Bccroft, who brought her to 
Clarence with a party of men, and, after putting 
a new mast into her, and doing all in his power to 
Bet the vessel in order, supplied her with provisions 
and fresh people and sent her to sea. We were 
offered a passage in her to England, but declined 
accepting it, in consequence of the condition in 
which she had been. She was afterwards obliged 
to stop at Ca])e Coast, in consequence of the fever 
having broken out afresb on board of her. The 
most melancholy account of the effects of the 
climate here, which came within our knowledge, 
was in the family of Lieutenant Stock well, the 
ollicer commanding the party of marines, whose 
name wc have mentioned before. This gentleman 
had brought his wife and a large family with him 
from the island of Ascension, who were residing 
with his brother officer in a building called 
the Waterfall House, which had been erected 
by Captain Owen. Mr. Stockwcll successively 
lost five of his (ddidren and five servants, the latter 
of whom successively died as they came into his 
service. Ilis brother officer also died, making 
eleven in number, and Mr. Stockwell and his wife 
narrowly escaped with their lives. The house 
was in consequence deserted by them, and lias 
since been occupied by the black people. The 
fever which attacks Europeans at this island 
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is said to be similar to the yellow fever in the 
West Indies. The symptoms are the same, from 
the commencement to the end of the disease, and 
it is equally as summary in its effects. George's 
Bay is said to be far healthier than Clarence, and 
being on the western side of the island receives the 
full benefit of the sea-breeze, while at Clarence 
this wind is later, and is interrupted by land to the 
westward of it. In addition to this, the sea-breeze 
passes over a long and disagreeable swamp in its 
progress to Clarence, which no doubt charges it 
with all kinds of noxious vapours. George’s Bay, 
besides having the benefit of a pure sea-breeze, 
has a good deal of clear land about it, and equally 
as good a soil as Clarence. 

It is more than probable, as wc have now 
ascertained that a water-communication may be 
carried on with so extensive a part of the in- 
terior of Africa, that a considerable trade will be 
opened with the country through which we have 
passed. The natives only require to know what is 
wanted from them, and to be shown what they will 
have in return, and much produce that is now lost 
from neglect, will be turned to a considerable ac- 
count. The countries situated on the banks of the 
Niger will become frequented from all the adjacent 
j>arts, and this magnificent stream will assume an 
appearance it has never yet displayed. The first 
effect of a trade being opened will be to do away 
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with the monopoly near the mouth of the river, 
which has hitherto been held by the chiefs of the 
lower countries. Steam-boats will penetrate up the 
river even as far as Lever, at the time of year in 
which we came down, and will defy the efiForts of 
these monopolists to arrest their progress. The 
steam-engine, the grandest invention of the human 
mind, will be a fit means of conveying civilization 
among these uninformed Africans, who, incapable 
of comprehending such a thing, will view its arrival 
among tlicm with astonishment and terror, but 
will gradually learn to appreciate the benefits they 
will derive, and to hail its arrival with joy. In 
this case Fernando Po will become of still greater 
consequence, and will no doubt become a depot of 
considerable importance. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that much expense w^ould be saved, and, above 
all, many valuable lives, if it were possible to 
adopt George’s Bay as the place for tlic principal 
establishment. Of the dilFerent parts of the coast, 
Accra is the most healthy, and were it nearer, I 
should recommend it for such a purpose, the soil 
being good and clear of underwood for many miles 
around. But the distance at which it lies from 
the mouth of the river is too great for such a 
purpose. 

Tkunday^ December 23rd . — ^The superintend- 
ent, Mr. Becroft, invited me to accompany him 
in the Portia, colonial schooner, to the Calebar 
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river, whither he was going to procure stock 
for the use of the colony. The place from which 
this is obtained is called Ephraim Town, where 
it appears to be very plentiful. Being tired of 
Fernando Po, I accepted his invitation, to pass 
away the time that we should yet have to wait 
before we could get away, notwithstanding all our 
anxiety to get home with the news of our dis- 
covery. My brother, being very ill, was unable to 
accom[)any us. I left him at Clarence, and em* 
barked with Mr. Becroft in the evening. We de- 
parted from Clarence with a fine breeze, but found 
it necessary in going out to be particularly care- 
ful of being drifted by the tide either on Point 
William, or on the Adelaide islets at each ex- 
tremity of the cove, as the tide always sets either 
towards one or tlie other. In leaving the cove, it is 
best to keep as near as possible midway between 
the two extremes, and not to approach either the 
one or the other, nearer than can possibly be 
avoided. The currents in the Gulf of Guinea are 
stated to he very variable, although they are most 
generally from the westward, obeying the direc- 
tion of the sea- breeze. The harmattan generally 
produces a very strong westerly current in direct 
opposition to this, and the want of knowing it 
has frequently proved fatal to vessels ; the masters 
of which imagining that they were under the influ- 
ence of an easterly current, have been actually 
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drifted many miles to the westward in the course 
of a single night,- and have found themselves on 
shore the next morning. The violence of the cur- 
rent from the westward when the sea-breezes are 
strong, is so great, that it is scarcely possible to 
believe that a day or two of the harmattan would 
overcome it ; but the effect of this is so powerful, 
that it is well known, to those who have frequented 
the gulf, that the current produced by the har- 
mattan will even continue against the westerly 
winds after they may have again set in. A re- 
markable instance is related of the velocity of the 
currents in the gulf to the southward of Fernando 
Po. In the month of June, a vessel performed 
the passage between Prince’s Island and St. 
Thomas in twenty hours, which generally occupies 
from eight to ten days. The distance is about 
ninety-three miles ; and the vessel must have 
averaged 4.6 miles per hour. The harmattan is 
said not to extend to the southward of Fernando 
Po, but this has not yet been fully ascertained. 

The passage through the Gulf from Fernando 
Po to Sierra Leone, is generally extremely long 
and tedious, owing to the prevalence of calms 
and the different currents. It is generally made 
either by running to the southward and getting 
into the south-east trade, or by keeping in- shore 
as far as Cape Palmas, so as to benefit by the land 
winds. Tlie»>former method is generally recom- 
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mended by the merchantmen, as being safer and 
quicker ; for a vessel adopting the latter is more 
under the dangerous influence of the currents, 
besides being obliged to keep close to the shore: 
it is also adopted by the merchantmen in their 
homeward voyage. Sometimes vessels, by taking 
a mean between these two methods, get between 
two different winds, by which means they lose the 
benefit of both, and are delayed by calms and 
rains. This part I was informed was at the dis- 
tance of about sixty miles from the land ; so that 
vessels should pass either far without or else with- 
in that distance on leaving Fernando Po. 

In this part of the Gulf of Guinea, between 
Fernando Po and the Calcbar river, the rainy 
season is stated to commence in the month of 
July, and to be at the worst in August and 
September, accompanied by tornadoes of a most 
terrific description. The rains continue during 
November, and cease in the month of December, 
but the coast is said to be seldom many days 
together without a tornado. During the otlier 
months of the year, dry, hot weather is expe- 
rienced, excepting about May, when slight rains 
take place. These rains are looked on as the 
winter of the natives, and are considered by them 
equally as cold in their effects as our winters in 
England are by ourselves. They are equally 
alive to the change of the sea80i%as in northern 
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countries, and prepare themselves against the 
cold weather during the rains, comjiaratively with 
as much care as we do against our winter’s frost. 

The chief peculiarity of this climate, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others within the tropics, 
consists in the furious storms of wind and rain, 
accompanied by the moat terrific thunder and 
lightning it is possible to imagine. These storms 
are known by the name of tornadoes ; and one 
would be almost inclined to think that the ancient 
belief of the torrid zone being of a fiery nature, 
and too hot for mankind to live in, originated in 
the exaggerated reports of them which might 
have gradually found their way into the part of 
the world then known, and from which they were 
not very far distant. We have already seen three 
here, but they were trifling in their effects com- 
pared with those which take place in the rainy 
season. They are described as being most violent, 
but, happily, of short duration : nothing can with- 
stand the fury of the wind while they last, but 
they give sufficient indications of their approach, of 
which the commanders of sliips on the coast know 
how to take advantage. They invariably come 
from the eastern quarter of the horizon, and last 
about fittcen oir twenty minutes. Their first ap- 
proach is indicated by a luminous, glaring appear- 
ance in the north-east quarter, which in the course 
of about an h(||r has shifted gradually to the east 
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and south-east, while the usual sea-breeze from the 
north-west continues blowing. Having arrived in 
the south-east quarter, the storm shows its nearer 
approach by incessant flashes of lightning of a 
most awful description, accompanied by thunder 
which is absolutely deafening. The proximity of 
the lightning contributes not a little to its awful 
appearance. A short interval of calm now takes 
place, occasioned probably by the suspension 
of the sea-breeze, from the advance of the tor- 
nado. A small arch may at the same time be 
perceived near the horizon, in the direction of the 
approaching storm. This, which from the time of 
its being first seen increases rapidly, being nothing 
more than the effect of the wind in dispersing the 
heavy clouds through which it passes. The mo- 
mentous (Wisis is now at hand. As soon as the 
arch has reached about half-way to the zenith, the 
storm bursts forth with the most impetuous vio- 
lence, and torrents of rain immediately follow. 
Ships that happen to be caught in it before 
they have adopted the necessary precautions for 
safety by taking in all their sails, are thrown on 
their side instantly ; but happily the warning it 
gives of its approach is sufficient to enable the 
experienced navigator, who is ever on the watch 
for changes in the weather, to reduce the sail fropi 
his ship, and put her head in that position in 
which she is best able to withstand i);s eflects, by 
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running before the wind. This awful period lasts 
generally about a quarter of an hour — when the 
wind subsides rather suddenly, while the rain falls 
incessantly : shortly afterwards, the wind shifts 
round by the south to its old quarter, the west, 
until another tornado conges to disturb it. There 
are several peculiarities attending the tornadoes, 
which are rather remarkable. It has been re- 
marked by experienced navigators, that they are 
much influenced by the diifercnt pliases of the 
moon, — that they generally commence with the 
new or full moon, at which time they are the most 
violent, and that they even come on at the time 
that the moon sets. The influence of the moon 
on the weather in other countries is doubted . but 
this is an extraordinary fact, relating to the torna- 
does, which has been proved by experience. 

Saturday, December 2bth , — After a pleasant 
passage, we anchored this morning off Ephraim 
Town, in the Calebar river. The distance from 
Fernando Po to the north of the Calebar river Is 
about sixty miles ; and Ephraim Town is distant 
about fifty miles on the eastern bank. On our 
way up the river, my attention was attracted by 
something of a very extraordinary appearance 
hanging over the water from the branch of a tree. 
My curiosity was excited by it, and I was at a 
loss to conjecture what it was. I did not remain 
long in suspense, for we soon passed sufficiently 
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near it to enable me to discover that it was the 
body of one of the natives suspended by the 
middle, with the feet and hands just touching the 
water. So barbarous a sight quickly reminded 
me that I was again among the poor deluded 
wretches of the coast, although I had seen nothing 
so bad as this on my way down to the brig 
Thomas, in the river Nun. The natives of this 
place are pagans, in the most depraved condition, 
and know nothing of Mahomedanism, nor any 
other creed. They believe in a good spirit, who 
they imagine dwells in the water ; and sacrifices 
such as that just mentioned are frequently made 
to him, with the idea of gaining his favour and 
protection. The object selected for this purpose 
is generally some unfortunate old slave, who may 
be worn out and incapable of further service, or 
unfit for the market ; and he is thus left to suffer 
death either from the effects of the sun, or from 
the fangs of some hungry alligator or shark, 
which may chance to find the body. The circum- 
stance of the hands and feet being just allowed to 
be immersed in the water, is considered by these 
deluded people as necessary, and they are thereby 
rendered an easier prey. 

It is usual with ships on their first arrival in the 
river, to be visited by Duke Ephraim, the chief 
of the town ; a personage who is well known to 
the numerous Liverpool traders that frequent the 
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river. The reason of this visit is, that the duke 
may receive his present, which consists generally 
of cloth, muskets, rum, or any articles of that de- 
scription ; and he always goes on board in great 
state in his canoe for this purpose, j^revious to 
which, no one is allowed to leave the ship. This 
regulation, which is a method of securing the 
port- dues, affects those only who come to the 
river for the purpose of trade ; and as the Portia 
was a government vessel, we were not included. 
As soon as we had anchored, I accompanied Mr. 
Becroft on shore, and proceeded with him to the 
duke’s residence, for the purpose of paying our 
respects to him. A walk of about ten minutes 
brought us to his house, and we found him in the 
palSiver square which belongs to it, busily engaged 
in writing, and surrounded by a great number of 
his principal peo])le. It was something unusual 
to find a native chief thus employed; but the 
large dealings which Duke Ephraim appears to 
have with the Liverpool merchants accounts in 
some measure for this acconiplisliment, and the 
smattering of English he has obtained. IJis only 
pretensions to dress consisted in a smart, gold- 
laced hat, which he wore, and a handsome piece 
of silk tied round his loins. His chief officers, 
who were next to him, also wore gold-laced hats, 
while those next in rank to them wore silver-lace, 
and the lower class contented themselves without 
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either. We arrived at council time, but Mr. Be- 
croft being immediately recognized by the duke, 
he received us very cordially, and made us sit 
down. Duke Ephraim bears the character of 
being always very civil and attentive to the 
English, and of making himself very active in 
supplying their wants of live stock. He has formed 
a favourable opinion of them from the fine, ihmgs 
they bring him, but his discernment goes beyond 
tliesc ; for the circumstance of slave vessels hav- 
ing been captured and taken out of the river by 
llie boats of the English ships of war on the sta* 
lion, has impressed him with admiration of their 
boldness and courage, and given him a very 
exalted opinion of their power. Vessels of war 
formerly came up the rivers in search of slavers ; 
and he has received their commanders with much 
kindness, and assisted them all in his power; a 
trait in his character, which is rather extraordi- 
nary, when their object is considered, as he is 
the principal agent by whom supplies of slaves are 
furnished from the interior. Mone, however, are 
allowed to come up now, in consequence of the 
deaths which occurred. 

After a short time, we were desired to go up 
stairs into his best room, and we accordingly 
ascended about thirty or forty wooden steps, and 
entered a spacious apartment, when the sight that 
presented itself was of the most extraordinary 
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descriptioTi. T^e room, which was about thirty 
feet in length, by about twenty in breadth, was 
literally crammed full of all kinds of European fur- 
niture, covered with cobwebs and dust about half 
an inch deep. Elegant tables and chairs, sofas of a 
magnificent description, splendid looking-glasses, 
and prints of the principal public characters of 
England, as well as views of sea and land engage- 
ments, set in handsome gilt frames, beautifully 
cut glass decanters and glasses, glass chandeliers, 
and a quantity of other things, too numerous to 
mention, were all mixed together, in the utmost 
confusion. A handsome organ attracted our no- 
tice, and a large, solid, brass arm-chair, which 
an inscription on it announced was the jirescut of 
Sir John Tobin, of Liverpool. The inscription, 
or rather raised characters, were these : * Pre- 
sented by Sir John Tobin of Liverpool, to his 
friend Duke Ephraim;’ and vain enough is the 
chief of his . present. He exhibits this chair with 
the rest of his presents to the people, or any 
stranger who may happen to visit liim, and allows 
them to feast their eyes, as he imagines, on the 
goodly sight ; but such is his care and pride of 
them, that he will not allow them to be touched 
by any one ; and his attendants are not permitted 
to approach them, even for the purpose of clean- 
ing off the dust which has accumulated since their 
first arrival. The whole of this miscellaneous 
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assemblage of goods are presents which have been 
made to the duke by merchants of Liverpool, 
as well as French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
traders, and are the accumulation of a consider- 
able length of time. 

Duke Town, or Ephraim Town, as it is known 
by both of these appellations, is situated on rather 
elevated ground, on the left or east bank of the 
river ; and is of considerable size, extending prin- 
cipally along it. From the appearance of it, I 
should conclude that its inhabitants amount to at 
least six thousand people. The houses are gene- 
rally built of clay, like those of the Eboe people. 
The breadth of the river opposite to it is not 
quite so wide as the Thames at Waterloo Bridge, 
and the opposite bank is not so high as that on 
which the town stands. The houses are built in 
an irregular manner, leaving very little room for 
the road between them; which, at this time, is 
exceedingly wet and dirty. The duke’s house is 
situated in the middle of the town, and, like the 
rest, is built of clay. It consists of several 
squares, round each of which is a verandah, similar 
to the houses in Yarriba. The centre square is 
occupied by the duke and his wives, the others 
being the abode of his servants and attendants, 
which, all together, amount to a considerable num- 
ber. Immediately opposite to the first square, 
which forms the entrance to his residence, stands 
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a small tree, profusely decorated with human 
skulls and bones: This tree is considered by the 
people as fetish, or sacred; and is supposed to 
possess the virtue of preventing the evil spirit from 
entering the duke’s residence. Near the tree 
stands the house which is inhabited by their 
priests, a class of beings certainly in the most 
savage condition of nature that it is possible to 
imagine. The fetish priests of Brass Town 
chalked themselves from head to foot, besides 
dressing after a fashion of their own ; but these 
fellows outdo them by far, and make themselves 
the most hideous and disgusting objects possible. 

WbetluT it may be with the idea of personi- 
fying the evil spirit tliey are so afrairl of, 1 could 
not learn, but they go about the town with a 
human skull fastened over their face, so that tliey 
can sec Ihrougli the eye-holes ; — this is surmounted 
by a pair of hulloek^s horns ; their body is covered 
with net, made of stained grass ; and, to complete 
the whole, and give them an appearance as 
ridiculous behind as they are hideous before, 
a bullock’s tail protrudes through the dress, and 
hangs down to the ground, rendering them alto- 
gether tlio most uncouth-looking beings imagi- 
nable. Sometimes a cocked hat is substituted for 
the horns, and the skull of a dog or monkey used, 
which renders their appearance, if possible, still 
more grotesque. Thus equipped, they are ready 
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to perform the mysteries of iheir profession, which 
I had not sufficient opportunities to inquire into, 
but which are quite enough to enslave the minds 
of the pcoj)le. They seem to believe in a good 
and evil spirit; that the good spirit dwells in the 
river, which accounts for their sacrifices being 
made on it ; and that the evil spirit dwells in a 
tree, which, being full of human skulls, keeps him 
away from them. 

Sunday, December 26th . — This morning, the 
duke’s principal man came on board the Portia 
to receive payment for some bullocks which Mr. 
Becroft had purchased. There was something in 
liis ap])carance which attracted my attention, and 
I fancied that he seemed to be much dirtier than 
any I had seen yesterday. On a nearer inspec- 
tion, T found his head and whole body to be 
covered with ashes, and a very dirty piece of sack- 
cloth fastened round his loins. Besides this, 
lu' appear(*d to be suffering great distress of mind, 
and presented a most woful and wretched ap- 
pearance. I asked him the cause of liis grief, 
and why lie had covered himself with ashes in 
such a manner ; wlien lie related to me the cause 
of all his distress. It appeared that he had 
possessed six wives, one of whom was gifted 
with a larger share of personal charms than the 
rest, the consequence of which was, that she re* 
ceived more attention from him, and was loved 
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more than any of the others. This partiality 
naturally excited the jealousy of the other ladies ; 
and, mortified by his neglect of them, they were 
determined on revenge, and resolved to get rid 
of their favoured rival by mixing poison with her 
' food. They had just succeeded in effecting their 
purpose, which had caused the poor fellow much 
distress, and he had not recovered the effects of 
his loss this morning when he came on board the 
Portia. His tale was simple and ungarnished; 
and while he was relating it to me, the tears were 
trickling down his face. I never saw a black man 
feel so much for the loss of a wife as he did. This 
remarkable custom of mourning in sackcloth 
and ashes appears to be peculiar to these people; 
and I find that they do not cease to cover their 
persons with them as long as their sorrow lasts. 
They do the same on the death of a relation ; and 
it is the only instance of the kind that I have met 
with in the part of the country through which I 
have travelled. 

Great uproar and confusion has prevailed in the 
town to-day, occasioned by an adventure of the 
doctor with the duke's most favourite wife, which 
is likely to end tragically to tlie parties concerned. 
This person, who is the doctor of the town, it ap- 
pears was the bosom friend of the duke, in whom 
the latter had the greatest confidence, and allowed 
him to visit his wives professionally, as often as he 
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thought proper. The gentleman’s visits had lately 
become so frequent as to excite suspicion, and a 
look-out was accordingly kept on his movements. 
The poor doctor was soon caught in the snare ; the 
motive of his visits was found to be of an illegaU 
nature, and the enraged duke has ordered both to 
be bound hand and foot and thrown into the river 
to-morrow. There is no doubt that this will be 
done ; for, although these men have many wives, 
still a misdemeanor of this nature is looked on by 
them with great abhorrence. 

We found seven French vessels lying in the 
river, one Spanish, and two English. One of the 
latter, named the Caledonia, a ship of five hundred 
tons burthen, is the property of Sir John Tobin, of 
Liverj)ool, which, with the other, the brig Eliza- 
beth, are taking in a cargo of palm-oil. 

The river Calebar is very serpentine, and there 
is scarcely any other tree besides the mangrove to 
be seen on its banks. The right bank is inter- 
sected by numerous creeks, well known to the 
natives, who frequent them in their canoes : they 
communicate with all the rivers that fall into the 
gulf of Guinea, between this river and that on 
which Benin is situated. The natives go as far as 
Benin in their canoes, but there is no communi- 
cation by water with tlie Cameroons river, which 
seems to be totally distinct from the Calebar. The 
canoes of the natives are the same sort as those of 
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tiie Eboe people, but not so large. The river is 
full of crocodiles, which are generally about twelve 
or fourteen feet long, and are very daring in search 
of prey. A short time previous to our arrival two 
deaths had been occasioned by them. Sir John 
Tobin has a large store close to the river- side, in 
which palm-oil is kept for shipment on board the 
Liverpool vessels, and one evening lately an un- 
fortunate native boy, tired with his day’s work, 
fell asleep on the floor. In the course of the night 
an alligator attatiked him, and lie was awoke by 
finding himself in the jaws of the monster: his 
struggles and cries were vain ; the powerful creature 
lacerated him in a most dreadful manner, and tore 
off one of his legs, with which he retreated into 
the water, and the remains of the unfortunate boy 
were found the next morning shockingly disfigured, 
and weltering in blood. The death of the other 
was occasioned by his losing an arm in a similar 
manner. 

Provisions at present arc dear at Duke-town, 
and rather scarce, llullocks are sold at twenty 
dollars each, and those not of a very good ([iiality ; 
goals and shcej) at three dollars, ducks at lialf a 
dollar each, and fowls at lialf a dollar the pair. 
\ ams are cultivated by the natives very success- 
fully, and are considered the best flavoured and 
finest of the country. There are no cleared por- 
tions of ground on the banks of the river, and their 
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cultivation of the yam and other vegetables is at a 
distance in the woods. 

Thursday^ January 20th . — Since my first return 
to Fernando Po from the Calebar river, I have 
accompanied Mr. Becroft there twice in the Portia. 
In this interval the Cjiernarvon, an English vessel, 
ha§ arrived with government stores from England 
for the establishment, and as she is going to Rio 
Janeiro for a cargo to take back, and there seems 
to be no prospect at present of our getting away 
from this island by any other means, we have 
requested Mr. Becroft to conclude an agreement 
for our passage to that place, from whence we hope 
to be more successful in finding our w^ay to 
England. About a week ago the brig Thomas, in 
which we came from the river Nun, touched at the 
island on her way home from the Cameroons, — ^her 
commander Lake thinking that we should take a 
passage with him. We have now been hero seven 
weeks, and would certainly stay seven more rather 
than put ourselves into his power again. We 
had cxpericnceii quite enough of his care and 
kindness, and therefore declined his offer of taking 
us. After waiting three days at the island, he 
sailed about six o’clock in the morning, and had 
not got more than a mile from the anchorage, 
when a large vessel with long raking masts sud- 
denly api>eared from behind a part of the island, 
and was seen in pursuit of him. We observed 
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this vessel fire several guns at him, which at 
length made him take in sail and wait. We 
have no doubt that this vessel was a pirate, and 
our suspicions were confirmed the next day by 
seeing the two vessels lying becalmed close to 
each other. There were no signs of them on 
the next day, and we saw nothing more of the 
Thomas 

The commission for the adjudication of slave 

♦ Since our arrival in England this vessel has never been 
heard of, and the owners have received an affidavit from us 
to the above effect. There can be no doubt that the slranjjer 
was a pirate, from his suspicious appearance and the firing 
that we observed ; so that we consider it a most providential 
escape that we did not take our passage in her. This was the 
general opinion at the settlement ; and that when his people 
had murdered the crew of the Thotnas, with their captain, or 
had compelled them to ^ walk the plank,* us they usually do, 
that they sunk her after taking everything out of her which 
they might want. ‘ Walking the plank* is literally walk- 
ing into the sea. A plank is placed across the side of the 
ship, so that one end mojects some distance over it, while 
the other remains inside. The person condemned by these 
ruffians to this mode of death, which is generally chosen to 
avoid one of a more dreadful nature, is placed on the inner 
end of the plank, and compelled to walk along till he 
reaches the outer end, which immediately yields to his weight, 
and he falls into the sea never to rise again. To make 
shorter work of it, he is sometimes loaded with a large shot, 
which quickly carries him down. These fellows have ano- 
ther method of disposing of any unfortunate vessel that 
may fall into their hands. After having got rid of the 
captain and crew as above, they fill her with slaves and send 
her across the Atlantic. Should the vessel be met with by 
any ship of war, she escapes examination, as her appearance 
when in the hands of her own commander was kuown, and 
therefore no suspicion is excited. 
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vessels is not yet removed from Sierra Leone to 
this place, and all prizes are taken there for con- 
demnation. 

Everything having been prepared for our de- 
parture, we embarked on board of the Caernarvon, 
Garth, commander, for Rio J aneiro. The re- 
ception tliat we have met with at Clarence from 
the officers of the establishment has been most 
gratifying, and has far exceeded our expectations. 
To Mr, Beer oft, the superintendent, we are under 
peculiar obligations, having enjoyed the benefits 
of his liospitality all the time of our detention here; 
and the kind attention of this gentleman, as well as 
that of Mr. Crichton, the naval surgeon, who is 
one of the most amiable gentlemen we ever met 
with, and Mr. Beatty, has gone far towards re- 
moving the ill effects of the exposure we had 
undergone on our way down the river. Every 
thing was supplied us that the place could afford ; 
and it will always be a source of gratification to 
us to reflect on the time we passed in their com- 
pany. 

At six in the evening, having taken leave of our 
friends, we embarked and bade adieu to the island 
of Fernando Po. Mr. Stockwell, the officer of 
marines, accompanied us on board, having taken 
his passage, like ourselves, to return to England. 
Our crew consists of seven European seamen, 
two free negroes, and one Krooman, besides the 
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commander of the vessel and two mates. Two 
of the seamen, Owen Williams and Charles Hall, 
are very ill with fever. 

Sunday^ January 23rf. — The weather has been 
calm, and we have not lost sight of Fernando Po. 
At noon, Owen Williams, seaman, died. The 
funeral service was read over his remains by Lieu- 
tenant Stockwell, before they were committed to 
the sea. 

fFcdnesday, January 26ih , — Wells, the 

Captain’s steward, Jones, the second mate, 

and John Collins, seamen, were taken ill with fever. 
Having been accustomed to perform the office of 
doctor while in Africa, my services in this line 
were put in requisition, and I immediately took a 
large quantity of blood from the two latter and 
applied blisters, after which Mr. Stockwell gave 
them metlicine. To-day Charles Hall is rather 
better. 

Thursday y January 21th. — John Williams, 
seaman, was taken ill with fever ; I bled him im- 
mediately and shaved his head, and Mr. Stockwell 
gave him medicine. The w^eather still continues 
calm, with light winds, and we can still see the 
island. The fever seems to be making great 
havoc among us. Those whose fever is intermit- 
tent are likely to do well, but the others seem to 
have no chance of recovery. 

Sunday <iJanuaryZOth.^-^ Smith, seaman, 
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was taken ill with fever. This poor fellow, after I 
liad prepared everything for bleeding him, would 
not ])Rrmit me to do it, but I managed to shave 

his head and put a blister on it. At two p.m., 

Wells, the captain’s steward, died, while I was lift*- 
ing him up in his bed to give him some medicine. 
The crew are lying in dillerent parts of the vessel 
ill with fever, in a helpless and most distressing 
condition. A general panic seems to have taken 
possession of them all, wdiich is likely to be at- 
tended with fatal consequences. We determined on 
keeping them from knowing of the death of the 
poor steward, and accordingly at night we carried 
his remains on deck, and threw them into the sea 
over the stern of the vessel. 

Friday^ February 4lh, — Captain Garth was 
taken ill with fever, and John Williams, seaman, 
died. AYe still have fine weather, but we are 
making little progress over to the coast of 
America. 

Sunday, February — The chief mate taken 

ill with fever. So much are we reduced now, that 
the three black men, with my brother and myself, 
are all who are left to work the vessel, and only- 
one of these, the Krooman, knows how to steer. 
Mr. Stockvvell is constantly employed in attending 
the sick, 

Monday, February 1th. Smith, seaman, 

died. In consequence of the sick state of the crew, 
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I have been constantly employed both day and 
night lin working the ship. My principal station 
has been at the helm every night until twelve 
o*clock, and every morning after four. I manage 
to get a few minutes to eat my breakfast, and the 
rest of my time is occupied in attending the sails 
and looking to the sick. My brother’s time is em- 
ployed in nearly the same manner. In addition to 
our troubles, the vessel is so completely overrun 
by rats, that it is quite impossible to stay below 
with any comfort ; and as for sleeping tliere, it is 
out of th6 question. The sick arc all on the upper 
deck in their hammocks, and fortunately, the 
weather has been hitherto tolerably fine. 

Monday y March lUh . — Off Cape Frio. This 
evening ou^ only Krooraan fell into the sea. This 
poor fellow, whose name was ‘ Yellow Will,’ 
called loudly to us for help, and although the 
vessel was not sailing at a great rate, he missed 
everything that we threw overboard to save him. • 
To have altered the ship’s course would have 
endangered the masts and sails, and our small 
boat was so leaky, that it would not swim. We 
had no alternative, and were obliged to abandon 
him to his fate with the most painful feelings, and 
heard his cries nearly an hour afterwards. Tliere 
is nothing more distressing than an accident of 
this nature. To see an unfortunate man grasping 
in vain at anything which is thrown to him as tlie 
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ship passes by him — to see him struggling against 
his fate as he rises on the distant wave, which 
frequently conceals him from view, and to be 
unable to render him the least assistance, while 
his cries die away in the breeze, raise sensations 
which it is impossible to describe. This man, in 
our present condition particularly, was a great 
loss to us, and was the best among the black 
people. 

Tuesday^ March Ibth . — This morning the 
weather was very hazy, which prevented our 
seeing the land, although we knew it to be at no 
great distance from us. We were becalmed all 
day, and found, by the decrease of the depth, that 
we were drifting close on towards the shore. At 
five in the afternoon, the ship was about a quarter 
of a mile from the land, which we discovered by 
three large hills of a sugar-loaf appearance being 
close to us. Finding by pieces of cork and other 
things which we threw into the water, that we 
were drifting fast on the breakers, which we could 
distinctly hear, we made an attempt to get the 
long-boat out to save ourselves, as we expected 
the ship would be very soon wrecked, but we 
found that we could not muster sufficient strength 
to lift her over the side. At this critical moment, 
a breeze of wind from off the land saved us from 

C struction, and enabled us to get the vessel 
der command. 

VOL. III. z 
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Wednesday^ March \6tK — ^The breeze favoured 
us, and at two p.m. we anchored in the harbour of 
Rio Janeiro. 

Thursday, March \lth , — ^This morning, we 
went to pay our respects to Admiral Baker, the 
commander-in-chief on the South American sta- 
tion, and made known to him our situation and 
anxiety to return to ^ngland. The Admiral re- 
ceived us in that kind and hospitable manner, 
which is the peculiar characteristic of a Britisli 
seaman : he invited us to his table with his olliccrs, 
and ordered us a passage in the William Harris, 
a government transport, which is to sail for 
England in a day or two. 

Sunday^ March 20^/t. — ^We sailed this after- 
noon for England, in the William Harris. We 
had scarcely reached the outside of the harbour, 
when the wind failed us, and we were becalmed 
near one of the islands. As we found the ship 
drifting fast towards it, we were obliged to come 
to anchor, and remained so during the first part of 
the night. About midnight, a strong wind ren- 
dered it impossible for the ship to remain longer 
at anchor, and no time was therefore lost in 
endeavouring to get her to sea. To get the 
anchor on board was too long a process ; the 
safety of the ship became endangered by the 
delay it required, and to save her from drifting 
on shore, we were under the necessity of cutting. 
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the cable, by which we lost about forty-five 
fathoms of it, besides the anchor. We were then 
enabled to set sail, and with difficulty cleared the 
land to leeward of us. 

Thursday^ June 9th . — Wo arrived at Ports- 
mouth after a tedious voyage, and gladly landed 
with hearts full of gratitude for all our deliverances. 

Friday, June — Having left my brother 
at Portsmouth, I arrived in London this morning 
by the mail, and reported our discovery to Lord 
Goderich, his ]\Iajesty’s Colonial Secretary. 

Note. — The curiosity of the reader will, no doubt, have been 
excited by the total disregard and apathy displayed by the 
commander of the brig Thomas, respecting the engHgements 
of Richard Lander, to pay the price for which he and his 
brother had been ransomed from the hands j)f the ICboo 
people. This behaviour, which can he accounted for in no 
other way than by allowing it to have arisen from a deter- 
mination not to part with the arms of the vessel, although 
whatever might have been given would have been replaced 
at Cape Coast (kstle, deeply implicated the good faith of 
Ilis Majesty’s Govenimeiit, and must have been attended 
with a bad eUect. It is to be hoped, however, that this has 
been removed, as, on the return of the Messrs. Lander, or- 
ders were immediately sent out to pay the proper demand. 
— Eu. 
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Tmnslalm of a Letter from the Suitan of Ydouri in Africa^ to 
Bis Britannic Majesty^ brought to England by Richard Z4«- 
der and his brother^ in June 1831. 

* PnAisR be to God, and blessing and salutation be unto 
‘ that (Prophet), since whom there has been no other prophet 

* To our friend in God, and his Apostle (Mohammed), the 
‘ Prince of the Knglish Christians,— Salutation and Mercy, 
‘ and Blessings of God, be unto you, from your friend the 
‘ Sultan of Yiiouri, whose name is Mohammed Ebsheer. Per- 
‘ feet Salutation be unto you, (and) may God cause your 
‘ mornings and evenings to be most happy, with multiplied 

* Salutations (from us). 

‘ After our Salutation unto you (some) ostrich feathers will 
‘ reach you (as a present) from the bounty and blessings of 
‘ God (we ha\'e in our country), and we, together with you, 
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i thank God (for what he has bestowed). And Salutation be 
‘ unto your hired i)eople, (your suite), and peace be unto our 
( people who praise God. 


(Signed) ^ From the Prince 

of Yaouri.’ 


Ohtervation of the Translator » 

The original of this is one of the worst of the African papers 
I have seen, both as to its ungrammatical and its unintelligible 
character. Indeed his Ydourick Majesty seems to be sadly in 
need of words to make himself intelligible. 

The wotds between parentheses are not in the original. 

Translated, London 25th June, 1331. 

(Signed) A.V. Salame. 
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London Militant Defot^ 
Ibt January, 1830. 

Delivered out of his Majestfs Stores at this place, hy an Order 
of the Honourable Board of Ordnance, dated 18/A December^ 
1829, the under-mentioned Varticulars, — to Lanobrj 

about to proceed on Discovery in Africa. 


Cloth, Staff Serjeants, scarlet • 

Ditto, ditto, blue ^ey, in lieu 
of yellow 

Muslin, striped • • • 

Mirrors • « • . 

Ditto, inferior quality 
Razors, common 

Scissors, assorted . 

Knives, clasp, assorted 
Combs, assorted 


Total. 


No. 

yds. 50 , 


in bale 

8 

9 

} » 10 

• • 

a 

8 

„ n 

• • 

37 

9 

No. 10 . 

r 4 in pannier 
1 6 „ 

5 

6 

„ 100 ^ 

O O 

11 

3 

4 

1 

fl2 


3 

„ 50 

Il2 

112 

» 

4 

5 


il4 

>» 

6 

1 

rio 


3 

pairs 50 \ 

'20 

73 

4 

1 

[20 

33 

6 

j 

f * 

S3 

3 

„ 60 

1 5 

33 

33 

4 

5 

' 

l25 

33 

6 

o 

o 

70 

30 

33 

33 

5 

6 
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Total, No. 


Beadf, glass . , . 

( 

10 in 

pannier 

lbs. 38 { 

18 

„ ' 

1 

;io 



( 

30 

if 

Boxes, snuff, common 

„ 100 j 

30 

9) 

40 

V 


j 

12 

if 

Arm bands, smail^ilvcr . 

No. C4 ] 

12 

12 

ff 

99 p 


1 

r> 

99 


I 

22 

99 


Tliouf. 




flO 

99 


1 

10 

99 

Needles, assorted, 50,000 • • 

lbs. 10 < 

1 10 

10 

99 



10 

99 



Uo 

99 

Homs, bugles, with sliogs • 

No. 2 


99 

Calico, printed • • • 

yds. 88i^ 

[00^ ill bale 
[■^8 

Pipes, German or Dutch • • 

No. 100 ] 

ff)0 in 
[dO 

pannier 

99 

Medals, silver, large size • 

O 

J) •' 


99 



f25 


/Fowling pieces 

,,100 

)25 

\25 

99 

99 

Flints^ ibr •? 


^25 

712 

99 

99 

1 Pistols ’ 

„ 50 

)]2 

)12 

99 

>9 



ll4 

99 

Moulds, bullet, cast one ball only 


( 1 

99 

„ 3 

1 

9# 

1 1 

99 


to <OQO i-» ’V|C>«'|P»-W OW'W ’^Oy* 
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Flasks, powder 
Belts, shot . 


Total 


^ No. 
in pannier 2 


fNo. 1 lbs. 28 


Shot, for fowHupf pieces, inJ 
bags of 28 lbs. each • | 


5G 

23 


r28 lbs. 
128 „ 


Ball, for 


Pistols 


Powder, gun, (rifle) in tin cannis-) ,, , ^ 

tersof i lb.each • . r * 


Fowling-Piece, Chiefs’ guns . No. 
Pistols • • • . brace 

Cooking apparatus, or portable) 
kitchen ... i 


Fowling pieces . No. 250 < 


fW in pannier 



in pannier 1 


Tent, circular, complete • 
Ditto, pins . • « 

Mallets, tent • • 

Compasses, pocket 

Thermometers, in brass cases 

Watch, common silver • 

Stationery • • • 

Mattresses, hammock • 


ji 

if 

it 

)} 

it 

parcel 

n 



ill valise 13 


in pannier 2 


» 

a 

n 

it 

it 


2 

2 

7 

10 

n 


oa ^ Oi M o> iJi ca 
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Soup) '.portable 


in pannier 1 

. 2 


Sii^ar . » « 

Padlocks and keys on the medicine panniers 
Screw-drivers, common • . No. 

Rods, cleaning, for fowling pieces „ 


Cartridges 


r Blank, Carbino 


I Pistol . 


Plates, tin . , , 

Hatchets, hand . 

Saws, ditto small 
Cups, tin drinking, J quart 
Tinder-box, complete 
Thread, whited-brown 
Ink-bottle, small . * 

Spurs, with leathers 
Files, hand, saw , • 

Books, journal, thick quarto 
Ditto, memorandum , 
Straps, baggage 


{ CO 

To 

70 

,30 

30 

150^30 
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Blankets, single, N. P. • 

* 

No. 

Total. 

Ml 

No. 

in valise 10 
,, 11 

Sheets, hospital * • 

• 

n 


[1 

„ 10 

» 11 

Ylems, furriers 

• 


6 . 

' 2 in pannier 1 
1 » 3 

1 4 

1 „ 5 

[ 1 » 9 

Bolsters, hammock, hair . 

• 


2. 

[1 

„ 10 

« H 

Water Decks, O.P. 

• 

9 * 


[? 

in hale 8 
w ^ 

Valises 

. 

fi 

3 


10, 11, 13 

Panniers, medicine . 


» 

7 


No. 1 to 7 

Case, gun . • • 

. 


1 



Medicines, cases . • 

• 


2 


„ 15 to 16 


The last five articles as packages. 

(Signed) G. STACEY. 

In addition to the above, the following articles were supplied 
from Cape Coast Castle, and presented by the travellers to the 
king of Badiigry 

40 Muskets. 

12 Signal Rockets. 

20 Barrels of Ball Cartridges. 
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LIST OF MFDICINKS AND 


[No. 

last of Medicines and Surgical Materials to be supplied f of the 
Africa^ with short Directions for their 


AKTICLES. 

Quantity. 

H»s. 

oz. 

Submuriate of mercury or calomel^ in 4 bottles 

1 

• • 

Compound extract of colocyiith, in 2 tins • 

2 


Sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salt . • 

10 

•• 

J alap In powder^ in 2 bottles • » • , 

1 

•• 

Seidlitz powders , • • . • 

12 

doz. 

Tartarized antimony or emetic tartar . . 

ft • 

1 

Ipecacuanha in powder . • • . 

*• 

4 

James’s powder 

6 

packet 

Citric acid to be used for lemon juice . 

2 

. 

Carbonate of soda, in 2 bottles, fur the same 
use as carbonate of potash 

2 


Compound powder of Ipecacuanha, or Dover’s 
powders, in 2 bottles .... 

1 

• • 

Nitrous asther, or sweet spirits of nitre, in 2 
bottles 

1 


Siipertartrate of potass, or cream of tartar 

4 

• • 



SURGICAL MATERIALS. 
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III.] 


use of Mr, Lander and Ms Brother^ going on an Expedition to 
Use and Application , — Woolwich, 28/A Dec., 1829. 


DOSES. 

REMARKS. 

from 3 to 10 grains . . 

a purgative. 

from 8 to 1 .3 grains • . . 

ditto. 

from ^ an ounce to an ounce 

ditto. 

from 15 to 30 grains . . . 

• • • « • 

purgative with two or three 
grains of ginger, 
to be used as before. 

from 1 to 3 grains , , 

in an oz. of water as an emetic. 

from 10 grains to 1 scruple . 

in an oz. of water as an emetic. 

from 4 to 8 grains eveiy four 

or six hours 

1 oz, to be dissolved in a pint 

to produce perspiration, 
of water, the proper strength. 

from 10 to 20 grains • 

to make saline draughts, to be 
taken every two or three hours. 

from 10 grains to a scruple in 
a little cold water 

from 4 a drachm to a drachm 
in a little cold water every 
four hours . . . . • 

• * • • • 

to produce perspiration in rheu- 
matism, or in an advanced 
8 tage of dysentery at bed-time. 

to produce perspiration in colds 
and fevers without much in- 
flammation. 

to be used to make acidulated 
drinks. 
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LIST OF MEDICINES AND 


[App. 


AUTTri-FS 

Quantity. 

1 

Ai\ X. k\jXjrdO^ 

lbs. 

oz. 

Tincture of opium, in half pints 

2 


Opium 

1 

- 

Vitriolic a?ther, in 2 bottles 

•• 

8 

Volatile liquor, or spirits of hartshorn, in 2 
bottles . . * • • 

1 

•• 

Camphor 

• • 

4 

Mercurial pill, or blue pill 


8 

1 Aromatic confection . . • . 


4 

Ginger root ...... 

• • 

8 

Ditto, in powder 

• • 


Oil of cinnamon ..... 


2 

Oil of peppermint 


2 

Compound powder of chalk with opium, in 2 
tins 


•• 

Tincture of catechu. .... 

•' 

4 

iSulphate of quinine, in 4 bottles 

•• 

4 


III.] 


SURGICAL MATERIALS. 
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DOSES. 


from 10 to 30 drops in a little 
water 

from 1 grain to 3 grains . « 

from J a drachm to a drachm 
in a littlu water .... 

from J a drachm to a drachm 
and a half in a little water . 

from 3 grains to 6 grains made 
into a pill every 6 hours . 

from 3 to 10 grains . . . 

from 10 to 30 grains in a little 
peppermint water • , . 


from 1 to 2 scruples in a little 
cold water every six hours, 
or peppermint water 

from 1 to 2 drachms in a little 
peppermint or cinnamon wa- 
ter every six hours . • • 

from 2 to 5 grains in the form 
of pills every six hours • • 


REMARKS. 


as an anodyne chiefly at bed> 
time. 

as an anodyne at bed-time, 
as a stimulant when necessary. 

as a stimulant when necessary. 

as a stimulant in fevers where 
there is great weakness, 
as a gentle laxative or altera- 
tive in bilious diseases. 

as a cordial in cases of great 
weakness, from fever or dy- 
sentery, every four hours. 

to be used at discretion. 


as a gentle astringent in an 
advanced stage of diarrhoea 
or dysentery. 

as an astringentin an advanced 
stage of diarrhoea or dysentery. 

as a strengthener after fever or 
dysentery. 
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LIST OF MEDICINES AND 


[App. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 1 

oz. 

Blistering plaster • 

. * • 

2 

, . 

Rectified spirits of Wine, in 

half pints • 

2 

• • 

Soap liniment, in half pints 

. 

2 

• « 

Acetate of lead, called sugar of lead . . 

1 ‘ 

.. 

Lint • . . • 

• • 

. * 

8 

Tape • . . • 

. 6 pieces 



Leather 

. 2 skins 

. * 

.. 

Calico rollers 

. 12 No. 



Flannel rollers 

. 12 „ 



Sponge . . 

* 6 pieces 



Pint syringe, &c. . 

. 1 xVo. 



Small syringes . , 

o 

• - J> 



Small bolus tile 

■ 1 » 



Pins . . . • 

. r> papers 



Sticking plaster 

, 3 yards 



Lancets • • « 

. 1 case 



Aperient pills . • 

. 1 box 



Pestle and mortar . • 

. one 




From Directions given by Sir John Webb, of Woolwich : 






111.] SVR61CAL INSTRUMENTS. 35^ 



IlEMAUKS. 


' to be used at discretion. 

; to be used at discretion. 

: to rub sprains or contusions 
twice or thrice a day. 

, to make goulard water as 
directed. 


I for blisters. 


the Remarks were of essential service to us.—R. and J.L, 
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MEDlCmAL MIXTURES. 


Directions for making; one pint of the Solution of 
Citric Acid, 

Take of Citric Acid 1 oz., Rain or River Water, one pint.— » 
Mix and make a Solution, which will be equal in strength to 
Lemon Juice. 

To make Saline Effervescent Draughts, 

Take of Carbonate of Soda twenty-five grains, 

Pure Water .... three tahle-sponsful. 

Mix, and add one table-spoonful of the Solution of Citric 
Acid, to be drank inimedinteiy while in a state of effervescence. 

To make Quinine Pills, 

Take of the Sulphate of Quinine twenty-four grains, Con- 
^^erve of Hips a sufficient quantity. — ]\Iix, and divide into 12 
Pills. One to be taken three times a day. 

i 

To make Camphorated Spirits. 

Take of Camphor .... one ounce, 

Rectified Spirits of Wine, eight ounces. 

Mix, that the Camphor may be dissolved. To be used as a 
^timulating embrocation in sprains, bruises, or rheumatic affec- 
tions of the limbs. 

To make Goulard Lotion. 

Take of Acetate of Lead (called Sugar of Lead) one drachm, 

Rain or River Water two i>irtts, 

Rectified Spirits of Wine .... 2 tea-spoonsfuL 

Mix, and make a Lotion ; to be applied to inflamed parts, 
with pledgets of linen, five or six times a day. Is also a good 
Eye-water, 


THE END. 
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